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Articte I.—THE PRE-ISLAMIC ARABS. 


Once in its history, the world came very near being over- 
whelmed by the Bedouin Arabs. Probably up to the day 
when the mounted missionaries of Islam first set out, no one 
looked for world conquerors from that sandy quarter any more 
than for snow storms, and yet there suddenly appeared from 
thence a terrible host, which threatened the nations with a 
subjugation infinitely more momentous than follows a mere 
military overthrow. The changes that such may effect are, 
in the great majority of cases, simply political, and therefore 
transient, but who can measure a religious conquest, or tell 
when its consequences will be felt no longer? During the 
life of one unfortunate generation, Islamism actually accom- 
plished the conquest of Asia and Africa, from the borders of 
China and the Malay peninsula, to the straits of Gibraltar ; 
and gained a foothold in Europe, which seemed, in all likeli- 
hood, but a short prelude to making French, English, and 
Germans bow towards Mecca, and go with shaven heads and 
simple night-shirts, on pilgrimages to kiss the Caaba. The 
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issue of one battle, in the heart of France, preserved a Christen- 
dom; but with the single exception of Spain, Mohammedanism 
still retains, after twelve centuries, all that it then grasped, 
and as a faith is not one whit weaker, or its spirit changed, 
from the times of Abu Becr and Khaled Ibn el Waleed. The 
results of what the Arabs then did to the vast countries they 
seized, are simply tremendous, for, in the language of Gibbon, 
they have accomplished one of the most memorable of revolu- 
tions, and imposed a new and lasting character on the nations 
of the globe. Christian powers may now attempt to make the 
Moslem of Algiers, Constantinople, Circassia, Caleutta, or 
Java, a man of progress, but the tough thistle cannot be made 
to bear figs, or even to grow with fewer prickles, and a weary 
experience is yet to teach the world, that the famed triumphs of 
the Greek and Roman were only victories, while those of 
the Arab were true conquests. 

But how it came to pass, that a race of subdivided tribes, 
scattered over wastes, which such as Bedouins alone would peo- 
ple, and which never before or since has done anything worth 
a record, should have come nearer to being the universal na- 
tion than any other, has always been one of the problems of 
history ; and an eminent modern philosopher has said that it 
has never been adequately explained. We have thought this 
is much owing to the little attention which has been paid to 
the antecedent condition and progress of the great Arab race. 
Separated from the rest of mankind both by geography and 
character, almost as effectually as if they lived in the Moon, 
the world little suspected that through the lapse of centuries, 
they had multiplied into countless tribes, who had been insidi- 
ously extending their wanderings, until they stood ready at all 
the gates of the East, awaiting the birth of him who should 
commission them to spread Unitarianism among the nations. 
The steps in the gradual rise of the former conquering races, 
on the other hand, history has recorded so fully, that by the 
time their empire is set up, we are at no loss to account for it, 
but with the Saracens it was characteristically the reverse. 
They came upon the world, just as we happen to know, 
they fall upon luckless travelers, like a gust of wind, which 
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no man knoweth whence it cometh or whither it goeth. Issu- 
ing from a necessarily unknown land, for in all ages few enter 
it with much certainty of getting safely out, it is no wonder 
that the poor monks, upon their appearance, could trace them 
only to the mouth of the Great Pit, and the same cause has 
contributed ever since to render their remarkable progress 
somewhat mysterious. With the hope, therefore, that it may 
serve, in some degree, to elucidate this interesting question, 
we have attempted to group some leading features in the his- 
tory and condition of the Arabian tribes, before the great 
Mohammedan era. 

One of the most striking facts, in connection with the Arabs, 
is the great antiquity of the race, surpassing even that of the 
Jews. Unlike their Hebrew cousins also they have never 
changed manners or abode, but retain to this day, in every es- 
sential particular, what characterized them when the pyramids 
were laid, and when, seventeen centuries before Christ, the 
Babylonians admitted that an Arab dynasty ruled over their 
great capital. The Assyrian monarchs of Nineveh, in the tenth 
and eighth centuries B. C., mention in their inscriptions the 
names of no less than thirty distinct Arabian tribes, as dwellers 
along the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and who seemed 
to be no more amenable to discipline at that time than they 
are now. “Iam the son of many grandfathers,” is the proud 
boast of the Arab, nor is he wholly without reason, for none 
but he can claim an undisturbed possession of his own country 
since the deluge. While this fact lends no strength to each 
individual link of the chain, from the poor servant of God 
Mustapha or’Ali up to Adam—as they consist of a too ready 
repetition of the same names—yet the general truth of the line, 
there is really little reason to doubt. It was the oldest of cus- 
toms among them to keep pillars at certain cities that were 
centers of concourse, on which each generation of their leading 
families inscribed its name, and to these their historic lists ap- 
peal. At the same time, however, it appears to have been 
common to omit in transcribing whole batches of mere alter- 
nating Zeids and ’Amrs, and to make one celebrated character 
by this means, the immediate progenitor of another, thus spoil- 
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ing these lists for all purposes of chronology. It has often ap- 
peared to us as quite probable, that some such process was 
adopted in the analogous genealogical lists of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and which may sufficiently account for the dis- 
crepancies discovered between the different versions. Their 
extreme stress for high descent did not, however, prevent the 
Arabs from recognizing merit, if found, in those who could not 
prove their relationship to Noah. Their great national hero 
>Antar, was so unfortunate as to be in much doubt of his own 
father even, and their poets frequently protest against a man 
being judged solely by who begat him. One of them very 
justly says, 

Talk not to me of the stock whence you grew, 

But show me your stock by what you can do. 

The beautiful rose is derived from the thorn, 

And the jonquil so fragrant, from an onion is born. 

According to these lists the common impression that Ish- 
mael is the sole progenitor of the Arabs is quite erroneous, as 
indeed we might justly infer from the Scripture account itself. 
The real forefather of the Arabs, as derived from either source, 
is Joktan or Koktan, the son of Eber, who first settled the 
southwestern part of Arabia, call Yemen, and whose son 
Yareb, according to tradition, was the first who spoke Arabic. 
The descendants of Joktan have different names in the Arab 
lists from those of Scripture, except Almodad, but nevertheless 
the Scripture lists are confirmed by their names being preserved 
in those of towns or districts, as Hadramit for Hazarmorveth, 
ete. There abound many traditions also of powerful tribes, as 
>Ad, Themiad, Tasm, etc., descended some from Shem and others 
from Ham, but who have utterly perished, miraculously de- 
stroyed by hailstones, earthquakes or fire, for their idolatry 
and wickedness, after they had rejected the admonitions of in- 
spired patriarchs sent to them, “as our Lord the prophet Lot, 
on him be peace! was afterwards sent to the infidels of 
Sodom.” We may remark in passing, that it is interesting to 
note the frequent mention of prophets and seers in these early 
Semitic traditions, for they lend much support to an apparently 
natural inference from Biblical history, that many servants of 
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the true God there were, in those primitive times, whose 
names are not preserved to us, but who were preachers of 
righteousness to their generation, and as we will shortly show. 
The Arab race especially, never wholly lost the primeval truth 
that there is no God but God, however wrong their subsequent 
appendix about Mohammed, and in no age have they been as 
much addicted to gross polytheism as their Hamitic or Ja- 
phetic neighbors. Moses, when he flees from Egypt, finds an 
Arab priest of the Lord, in Jethro, whose name is illustrious 
for wisdom and piety in Arabic tradition, to this day, and we 
have frequently questioned whether we have not in the book 
of Job, a true Arabic sacred poem, which Moses found in his 
father-in-law’s family, and which he afterwards translated into 
Hebrew, for the benefit of his nation. The style and imagery 
of this remarkable book is thoroughly Arabic, and in fact it 
abounds with many real Arabic words, while the total omission 
of all Israelitish allusions seems to leave no doubt that its au- 
thor was no Jew. The description of the war horse, for ex- 
ample, we have thought only a Bedouin poet could write, 
and least of alla Hebrew, who was even forbidden to own 
horses, and whose nation was often taunted with their lack of 
cavalry. 

Ishmael entered into the already powerful Arab nation by 
marriage, and he and his descendants, though they have 
always held the highest rank in Arabia, and became exceed- 
ingly numerous, yet are termed the naturalized, in distinction 
from the Joktanides, who are termed the original Arabs. Ish- 
mael’s story, according to the Arabs, is more to Abraham’s 
credit than the apparent scriptural account. Instead of send- 
ing Hagar and his son about their business, with only a little 
bread and water, the patriarch accompanied them himself, with 
a well laden caravan, to the valley of Mecca, then held by the 
tribe of Jorham, the son of Joktan, and there built the Caaba, 
or house of God, and offered sacrifices. The Jorhamites, find- 
ing Ishmael so well off, were glad to make proposals to the 
friend of God, on him be peace! that his son should accept a 
daughter of their tribe, and make alliance with them, while 
they consented to exchange the worship of the Sun and Moon 
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for that of Allah Taala. Indeed, that a great Emeer like 
Abraham, should have sent his son with the mother off, in 
such style, is inconceivable, and it is easy for one familiar with 
Bedouin life to understand that the Scripture narrative can 
bear a very different construction. The writer of this Article 
at one time visited the encampment of an Emeer, whose camels, 
cattle, and sheep, not inferior to those of his ancestor Abra- 
ham, from whom he proudly derived his descent through Mo- 
hammed, dotted the green slopes of Bashan, as far as the eye 
could reach, and to support such vast flocks and herds, his 
tribe was divided up into many encampments, some separated 
from his own tents by six days’ journey. When our party 
started in the morning, to ride some forty miles to one of these 
encampments, a barefooted Bedouin maiden ran nimbly the 
whole day before our horses, and our guide finally informed us 
that she was his daughter, and he had taken advantage of our 
company to take her to the same encampment to which we 
were going, to be married there to her Isaac, who had bar- 
gained for her, and who would make a wedding feast of sheep 
and rice that night on her arrival. We have adduced this to 
show that it is rare for Bedouin women, on any occasion, to 
ride from one encampment to another, and to us it seems 
plain, that in this instance, Hagar was sent to an encampment, 
which was thenceforth to be her son’s. Besides, that Abraham 
gave his first born no small share, may be judged from his 
giving portions to Keturah’s children, before he sent them from 
Isaac, as well as from the rank which the children of Ishmael 
himself assumed in the country of their adoption. 

Among the traditions of the old lost Arabians, there are 
many references to the Amalekites, though two quite distinct 
tribes bore this name; one descended from Ham and the other 
from Esau, the brother of Jacob. The latter continued to be 
a powerful tribe down to the first century of the Christian era. 
The older Amalekites, on the other hand, are the same with 
the fierce predatory tribe, who fell upon the weary and the halt 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, and were devoted, therefore, 
by Divine command, to destruction. The only item about 
them in Arab tradition, worthy of note, is the assertion that 
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the Pharaohs of Egypt were derived from this tribe. Absurd 
as this seems on its face, it yet may have an interesting histori- 
cal basis, as a possible clue to the obscure origin of the 
Shepherd dynasty which oppressed Egypt for so many years, 
and whose cruelty made shepherds an abomination to the 
Egyptians ever afterwards. It is certain that they belonged to 
some nomad tribe who entered Egypt from the East, rather than 
from Ethiopia, for they seized lower Egypt first, and when ex- 
pelled, were driven apparently into southern Palestine and 
Arabia. The jealousy affected by Joseph as an Egyptian, of 
his shepherd brethren as spies from that quarter, and the 
fierce, lawless character of the Amalekites themselves, give 
color to the theory of their being a remnant of the expelled 
shepherds, and if so, they would, naturally enough, hasten to 
see what they could do with an emigration of Egyptian slaves, 
laden with the gold and silver of the rich country where they 
had once reveled themselves. 

With the great grandson of Joktan, named Seba, probably 
the Hebrew Sheba, tradition begins to assume tolerable defi- 
niteness. He is celebrated for his numerous conquests and 
public works, and through his four sons he figures in genealogy 
as the ancestor of an immense number of Arab tribes. The 
mountainous portion of his kingdom, Yemen, has in all ages 
been the theme of poetic exaggeration for its richness and 
happy climate, its fragrant groves and unnumbered produc- 
tions, with its cool rivers dashing down to the hot sands below. 
At the base of one of these ranges Seba built the city Méreb, 
called also the city of Seba, and directly above constructed a 
vast reservoir, similar, doubtless, to the great ancient tanks of 
India, and which he supplied by no less than seventy streams, 
many of them conducted from a great distance. The mound 
of the reservoir was so large as to become the site of the king’s 
palace and fortifications, with a portion of the city, and from 
the extent of country irrigated by its waters the population 
which it supported became in time very great and flourishing. 
The readers of Irving and Prescott will readily remember their 
descriptions of the similar cultivation of Granada, by the 
Arabs, and which the Spaniards have been more able to ad- 
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mire than to imitate. A terrible disaster, however, occurred 
by a sudden inundation in the fourth century before Christ, 
which totally destroyed both the reservoir and city, and so im- 
poverished the country that no less than eight great tribes were 
by it compelled to emigrate out of Arabia proper into the 
adjacent countries. This important dispersion really laid the 
foundations of Arabian empire, but it forms a singular contrast 
with the common conception of that country, as a limitless ex- 
panse of dry sand, to find Arab historians in after ages, 
whether of Samarcand near India, or of Cordova in Spain, 
tracing their national origin to a prodigious freshet in Arabia, 
or the far-famed deluge of Aram. 

Seba was succeeded by his eldest son, Himyar, the founder 
of the great Himyar dynasty, which ruled the Yemen to the 
fifth century of the Christian era, continuing in a boasted inde- 
pendence, according to some writers, three thousand years, but 
according to Abuelfeda two thousand and twenty years. Once, 
conquering Rome, under Augustus Caesar, attempted to add 
Yemen to the Empire, and the poet Horace asks of his friend 
Iecius, who went in the invading army, if he is to come with 
the “Non ante devictis Sabesw regibus,” chained to his char- 
iot. But instead of returning to enjoy the insolent Roman 
triumph, the mail-clad invaders found their hot march of 
nearly a thousand miles through sand, anything but what they 
had imagined of Arabia Feliz, and they finally retreated with 
great loss, and without reaching Yemen at all. Had the Him- 
yarites only kept up some relations with other countries, the 
existence of such a very old nation would be of the highest his- 
toric value, but, unfortunately, their long story, like the 
analogous history of Venice in Europe, had scarcely enough 
interest for even the Arabs themselves to remember it. Nev- 
ertheless, they invented an alphabetical character of their own, 
and a number of Himyaritic inscriptions remain throughout the 
southern portion of the Arabian peninsula, which may prove 
useful as a collateral aid in decyphering the Babylonian, Susia- 
nian, and Assyrian tablets. The Arabs retain scraps of their 
poetry, and accounts of some of their beautiful queens, one of 
whom, named Belkees, the daughter of Hidhad, king of 
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Yemen and Abyssinia, is stated to have gone to prove the 
wisdom of the great king of genii and men, whose throne was 
of diamonds and pearls, Suleiman ibn Daoud, on him be 
peace! The present royal family of Shoa, in Abyssinia, claim 
to be descended from Belkees, by Solomon, and therefore to be 
the best kingly blood of the earth, a circumstance which seems 
to have escaped the memory of the allied nurses of Mexico. 
One of the principal divisions of the Arabs, which migrated 
from Yemen, owing to the flood of ’Aram, was the tribe of 
’Azd, descended from Cahlan, the son of Seba. After long 
wanderings they entered the Hauran, or ancient Decapolis, 
the region of Syria, east of the Jordan, and established there 
quite a flourishing kingdom, which took the name of Ghassan, 
from their first settlement in Syria. Like the Southern Con- 
federacy, however, they had an itinerant capital, sometimes at 
Damascus, or Palmyra, or Bozrah, or elsewhere, according to 
their varying relations to the Roman Empire, whose authority 
they often set at defiance, though in the main they conformed 
themselves to Roman fashions. The inhabitants of eastern 
Syria have, in all ages, from the times of Job and Moses, 
lived a seminomad life, dwelling in both towns and tents, with 
great flocks and herds, and at times the Ghassanide kings had 
sway over considerable cities, as well as roving tribes, so that 
even Ceesars did not disdain their alliance. A number of them 
adopted the Jewish religion, and one Arab king goes by the 
name of Furnace, being so zealous in proselytizing as to keep 
one at a red heat, into which, whoever of his subjects should 
hesitate to profess Judaism, had straightway to walk. Moham- 
med was by no means the first Arabian religionist who thought 
of putting faith into infidels by the sword, for nothing can be 
less familiar to the Bedouin mind than patient argumentation 
about anything, least of all about theology. Most of these 
Ghassan potentates bore the name of Hareth, which the Greek 
transforms into Aretas, and the pharisaical traits of these Arab 
kings, above alluded to, easily explains how Paul, coming with 
letters from the chief priests in Jerusalem, could expect to seize 
men and women in Damascus, even better perhaps than 
in Jerusalem, where there was a Roman governor, as well as 
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the peril of the Apostle himself after his conversion from the 
king’s guard. In after times this tribe gave to the Roman 
world an emperor in the person of Philip, the Arabian, who was 
born at Bozrah, and as they generally acted on the principle 
of doing as the Romans did, they in time became zealous Christ- 
ians, and built many convents, until finally they were beaten 
into Mohammedanism by that most successful Moslem mis- 
sionary, Khaled ibn el Waleed. 

Another still more flourishing branch of the Arab race, an 
offshoot from the great Himyar tribe above mentioned, were 
the founders of the kingdom of Heeré, who settled the "Irak, or 
district of the lower Euphrates and Tigris, and which, subse- 
quently, by the foundation of Baghdad, became the center of 
the great Arabian empire. Their kings were of the family of 
Lukhm, a descendant of ’Amr, the son of Seba, and are very 
celebrated in Arab song and story, under the name of the 
Menders. There are few facts more remarkable in history 
than the rapid depopulation of the wealthiest and most crowded 
portion of the old world, the land of the Assyrian and the 
Babylonian, within the few centuries after Alexander the Great. 
But however it occurred, it was so complete that the Himya- 
rites had no tradition who preceded them, other than a few 
miraculous stories about great Babel. They were not long, 
however, in multiplying in such rich soil themselves, and some 
of their kings built cities and palaces, with marble domes 
rising amid rich and splendid groves, whose grateful shades 
and sweet smelling breezes, but especially the snow-white and 
black-eyed queens and princesses of the fierce Menders, stirred 
the heart of many a young fighting poet, roasting in the hot 
tents of Hejaz or Tehama. Mohammed, indeed, stole without 
much improvement, both his paradise and its houris from the 
songs of his predecessors. This was, besides, the quarter of the 
best horses, the most generous men and the most classical 
Arabic of the world, and accordingly, in the days of the Ca- 
liphs, the grammarians of Bussora and Coofé were the only 
schools whose decisions on what was good Arabic were final ; 
a prerogative whose length and breadth will be conceived 
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when it is known that there are at least six thousand different 
Arabic grammars extant at this day. 

The Arabs of Heeré waged an almost constant war with their 
cousins in Syria, the Ghassanides, and both, aided by their 
confederate tribes, fought many famous battles, with pretty 
equal results. A spirited ode, celebrating impartially the gal- 
lantry of both sides, describes a battle on the plain of Haleema, 
between Al Hareth, king of Ghassan, and Al Ndéaman of 
Heeré, son of the paragon queen, called the Dew of Heaven. 
Each with the best born horsemen of many tribes, when the 
spears waved in forests and swords flashed lightning through 
clouds of arrows, mid the’thunder of war-steeds, and the smoke 
of the battle so darkened the sky that the stars appeared in the 
horizon! On another occasion, the Ghassanides, having begun 
an unprovoked war, were badly whipped by Al Aswad of 
Heeré, and were compelled to sue for peace, which Al Aswad 
was generously inclined to give. A cousin of the king’s, who 
had been a loser by the war, did not see things in the same 
light, and favored him with some advice, which may bear 
quoting in our own times. 


Take while you can the prize you would seek, 

For what the fates give you cannot always bespeak. 
And he of men is wise, who, from the first token, 
Lets no chain of sequence in his hands be broken. 
Sever not the serpent’s tail, and then let it run, 

But see that the same, with its head, is surely done. 
For no one can say that you would be cruel, 

Since they lit the fire, to make them its fuel. 


In the same manner that the Ghassan Arabs were tributary 
to the Romans, the Arabs of Heeré owed allegiance to Persia, 
and, indeed, the relations between the two were even more in- 
timate. The kings of Persia sometimes sent their sons to the 
court of the Menders, to learn horsemanship, and other manly 
accomplishments, and the Menders, not without occasional re- 
bellions, however, lent valuable assistance against the Romans, 
and themselves adopted Persian manners and ideas. The ad- 
vent, however, of a Fourierite prophet named Marduk, who 
persuaded Chosroes Kobad to carry his principles of abolishing 
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property and marriage into actual practice, was more than the 
Menders could abide, and on an increase of tribute being de- 
manded, the reigning king Néaman rebelled, and was deposed 
by the Persian, who placed in his stead an Arab king of Kenda, 
who was ready to believe in Marduk. During these troubles a 
part of the Mender Arabs migrated to the north of Syria, and 
became the ancestors of the present celebrated tribe of Druzes 
in Mt. Lebanon. 

Kobad’s son, Annishirwan, however, on succeeding to the 
kingdom, put Marduk to death, and, after infinite trouble, ac- 
cording to Abulfeda, succeeded in fairly reawarding, not only 
the property of men, but also their children. He also reinstated 
the Menders in the Heeré, where they continued to rule until 
they were destroyed by Khaled ibn el Waleed, and their nation 
converted to Islamism. “A man convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still.” As soon as the breath was out 
of the prophet’s body, the Persian Moslems rallied to make ’Ali 
the Caliph or successor, as indeed was his right; but the old 
pre-Islamic antagonism reasserted itself, and those of Syria and 
Mecca elected Abn Becr, thus separating the two great Moslem 
sects of Sonnites and Sheeites, which remain to this day. The 
Abbasides of Baghdad for a while restrained the Persian leaven 
by the usual Moslem argument, but ere long it broke out, in 
the region of Coofé, into a multitude of grievous heresies, such 
as the Carmatians, Batenians, Assassins, etc., whose wars com- 
pletely devastated the empire, and it is from this source that 
the curious religions of the Yezedies, or Devil worshipers of 
Koordistan, and the Ansaireeyehs and Druzes of Mt. Lebanon 
are derived. 

Another migration, referred to the inundation of Aram as its 
origin, was that of the three tribes of Becr, Rebeea, and Mudr, 
into Mesopotamia and the Upper Euphrates. The long wars 
between the Eastern Empire and Persia had made that rich 
district a desert, fit for Arab tribes to people; but not long 
after they begun to restore the old wastes, and to build new 
cities, one of which, called by its founders atter their tribe, the 
houses of Becr or Diarbecr, has remained an important city 
ever since. These tribes could bring many excellent and dar- 
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ing horsemen into the field, who were ready to hire themselves 
out to either Greek or Persian, and from whose contentions 
they were the only beings who derived any profit. When 
either side was under an able and warlike monarch, like The- 
odosius the Great, or Sapor, their wild recruits would flock to 
the victorious leader; but then his death would be a greater 
calamity to his kingdom than such losses in other cases, for at 
once the free warriors might be ready to help in the ruin of a 
cause which had descended tc a feeble successor. The closing 
history of Persia was marked by a series of usurpations and 
civil wars ; and as its power declined, the Arab tribes gradu- 
ally pushed forward into some of the best provinces on the 
West and South, in ancient Susiana or Khorassan, some pene- 
trating even as far as the city of Hamadan, the ancient Ecba- 
tana. In after times this city became quite celebrated for its 
Arabic writers and poets, though one who seems to have been 
without honor in his own country, says that its children were 
like its elders in ugliness, while again in intellect the elders 
were like the children. The spread of the Arabs in this di- 
rection greatly prepared the way for their subsequent conquests, 
and therefore, when the Caliphs "Omar and Othman sent their 
armies against Persia, that country was already largely Arabian, 
and fell before the Moslem, with scarcely a struggle. 
Meanwhile, in Arabia Proper, the descendants of Ishmael, 
spreading from their native seats about Mecca, came in time 
to cover the great provinces of Hejaz, Tehama, and Nejd, with 
a multitude of tribes, who rarely owned other sway than their 
own chiefs. Mixed with these tent-dwellers, there has always 
been in Arabia a considerable city population, and who are to 
this day much given to traffic, with their caravans, from the 
Gates of Hind, or India, to Timbuctoo. The overland slave- 
trade is also still one of their main enterprises, as in the days 
when Joseph was sold by his brethren; and the late massacre 
in Jiddah, the port of Mecca and Medina, was largely owing to 
Arab resentment at the interference of the European Powers 
in this traffic. The political constitution of these cities has al- 
ways been in keeping with the independent yet clannish char- 
acter of the Arab. No Greek tyrant ever grew in such a soil, 
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but each town gave a sort of deferential authority to. the head 
of the best descended family of the place, whose government 
left liberty enough for the talents and influence of others. We 
doubt if an Arab’s mind can conceive a Democratic platform 
any more than a woman’s rights convention ; but still, no one 
who reads the life of Mohammed can fail of being struck with 
the aristocratic freedom of Mecca, and how well its social sys- 
tem was calculated to develop, not only enough of the old 
Adam in its Ishmaelitish citizens, but also traits of manliness, 
dexterity, and courage. A writer has shrewdly observed, that 
nowhere are polite manners better studied than where their 
breach involves a dagger thrust ; and that the majesty of the 
law has made some nations of Europe the most boorish of men 
now, who once were famed for their courtesy. The proprieties 
of the floor, we venture to say, were better maintained in Mec- 
ca than in Congress; just as may be noticed in the book of Job, 
each speaker is allowed free utterance in his turn, without in- 
terruption, however uncomplimentary may be his strain. Elo- 
quence in public speaking has always been held in extravagant 
estimation by the Arabs. In that age, at least, nowhere so 
well as in Mecca, could a Mohammed be produced,—grave, with 
dignified yet winning manners, without haughtiness or meek- 
ness, schooled by birth to adroit debate or solemn declamation 
in the Mejlis, or council sittings of his kindred Meccans ; but 
withal a determined fighter, and like a true son of Koreish, 
both licentious and cruel. 

Liberal institutions ever attract the unfortunate of other 
lands, and accordingly, for some generations before Mohammed, 
Arabia was filled with emigrants who fled from the cruel wars 
of the surrounding despotic countries, and thus contributed no 
small share to the wealth and power it had in the time of Mo- 
hammed. The most remarkable of these emigrants were the 
Jews, the larger proportion of whom fled into Arabia from the 
destruction of their country by the Romans, and they seem to 
have preferred this country from the greater liberty granted to 
them, for they rose to more consequence than in any other 
country. They also in their turn became real Arabs in manners 
and language, and both warlike and poetic. A number of cities 
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and castles were built by them, which gave Mohammed infi- 
nite trouble to reduce, for, unlike the Arabs and very like Jews, 
they remained obstinate unbelievers in the new Apostle, so 
that, towards the latter part of his life, his rancor led him to 
anathematize them fearfully, an example which his followers 
have been only too ready to follow. A considerable number 
of these Jewish tribes are reported to have come as fugitives 
from the conquest of Nebuchadnezzar, and an interesting fact, 
which gives color to this statement, is the existence, at this day, 
of a tribe in Arabia, who claim to be the children of Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, whom the prophet Jeremiah praises for 
their faithfulness, and predicts that Jonadab shall never want a 
man to stand before the Lord forever. It may seem singular 
that St. Paul should flee from an Arabian king of Damas- 
cus into Arabia itself, and there remain for three years; but 
it becomes very natural, from the existence of these Jewish tribes 
there, to whom he could go, (for he was not yet the Apostle 
to the Gentiles), and who, by their Arab laws, would be bound 
to shield their guest against all comers. An apt illustration of 
this, which is frequently cited by Arab moralists, occurred 
several centuries later, in the life of a Jewish chief named 
Samoel or Samuel, who has written one of the best poems in 
the language, and who was besides a most gallant warrior. 
The anecdote is worth citing, as it is in connection with the 
history of the greatest of Arabic poets, the ill-fated Imr el Keis, 
who was the grandson of Al Hareth, a king of Kenda, who 
bore an extensive sway in Arabia, and placed his sons as chiefs 
over his tributary tribes. By an alliance between Persia and 
the kings of Heeré and Ghassan, Al Hareth was killed, and 
then his sons, one of them the father of the poet, were put to 
death by the tribes they governed. Imr el Keis, who was al- 
ready celebrated for his poetry, sought aid from a number of 
tribes, but they, fearful of the great powers against him, did 
not venture to espouse his cause. At last he came to the castle 
of Samoel, who received his brother poet with the greatest cor- 
diality, and they long remained together in the closest friend- 
ship until, as a last resource, Imr el Keis went to Constantinople 
to ask the assistance of the Roman Emperor. This was not 
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granted, and weary with life, the unfortunate Prince started to 
return to his faithful friend, but died while on his way, in Syria. 
Some pieces by him, on hearing of his father’s murder, and to his 
mourning companions when he found his own death approach- 
ing, are full of exquisite tenderness and pathos. Before leav- 
ing Samoel, he deposited with him a hundred suits of armor, 
for safe keeping ; but this fact having been reported to the 
king of Ghassan, he collected a powerful army, and having 
captured a son of Samoel, he laid siege to his castle, and threat- 
ened to put his son to death before his eyes, unless the armor 
was at once surrendered. Samoel answered, without hesita- 
tion, “ Kill your captive, for if others are swift to dishonor, yet 
I will always be a man.” 

It will be readily inferred, from the references made, that 
poetry has always been held in high esteem among the Arabs. 
Indeed, they coolly take it for granted that no other nation but 
themselves has any poetry, and that they are its sole inventors. 
In one respect they have made an important modification in 
the poetry of the world, as it is to the Arabs that modern na- 
tions owe the introduction of rhyme, though whether this has 
been a gain, or the reverse, is a point we believe always de- 
bated. The character of their poetry, however, is so peculiarly 
Arabic, that it has never been capable of becoming, like the 
Greek, the property of mankind, and hence is little known to 
other languages. It has nothing of the epic about it, for any- 
thing continuous is essentially foreign to this restless race, who 
themselves compare their compositions to strings of pearls 
rather than chains of gold. Any page, almost, of Sale’s excel- 
lent translation of the Koran, will suffice to show the English 
reader how little connection, in sense, one Arabic sentence 
may have with the next following. Their poetry is wholly 
lyrical, abounding with weighty sayings or metrical proverbs, 
which the educated Arab is forever quoting, and no matter 
what the subject may be, a fight or a sermon, it must begin 
with a love-sick lament. Those written before the Moslem era 
we consider much the best, as they are alive with the fire of 
daring and uncultivated minds, giving utterance to very posi- 
tive feeling, with small thought of the nice reviewers of after 
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ages. Under the Caliphs, poetry gradually degenerated into 
an art, consisting of elaborate acrostics or stilted panegyrics, 
or finally, the most singular things ever written, namely, long 
poems, in which the reader at first imagines he is perusing a 
very melancholy experience of the bard with women, as he 
bewails, in redundant metaphor, the obduracy of Leila or Zei- 
nab, but soon he finds, from a running commentary of foot- 
notes, that this is a fearful mistake, and that the poet is all the 
while intent on theology! his theme being the unity of God, 
his immutable decrees, or some such like subject. That the 
warm and free expressions of these Oriental poems are the 
yearnings of piety, is the last thing a Western mind would 
suspect ; but if any one is puzzled to know what Solomon’s 
Song can mean, we advise him to take lessons in Sheikh Omar 
al Farid, the celebrated pantheistic poet of Damascus, and after 
very little practice, he will find no theory about the Canticles, 
which he can conceive of, will present many difficulties. 

Among the old Bedouins, however, a poetic talent was ac- 
counted the greatest gift a man could possess, equal to skillful 
horsemanship, or valor in battle, and as one of the best evi. 
dences of ingenuous descent. In all their legends, the hero 
comes on the stage uttering poetry, whatever else is going to 
follow, and the existence of a great poet in a tribe was its chief 
boast. When such an advent occurred, it was celebrated, like 
a great victory, with games and music, for the tribe was now 
sure its praises would be sung, its genealogy maintained, and 
its fame perpetuated wherever horsemen put lance in rest. 
For many generations the various tribes were accustomed:to 
collect at a place called ’Occad, or at the Caaba in Mecea, and 
besides trafficking, horse races, or tournaments, there would also 
be a competition in excellence between the bards of the differ- 
ent tribes, who would then vie in loftiness, rhythm, or bragging, 
to their utmost. Those which were by unanimous consent 
pronounced the best, were embroidered on silk in golden let- 
ters, and hung up in the Caaba for immortality, and at present 
they are considered the perfection of Arabic composition. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the verdict was al- 
ways settled smoothly, for the competitors had free license to 
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give their opinions on the merits of their rivals. Poetic criti- 
cism, we believe, has never been remarkable for its gentleness, 
and, doubtless, more than one unhappy Keats has been put to 
death by critics; but among the eager Bedouins, the contest 
frequently ended in a general row. Some of Mohammed’s 
panegyrists ascribe his suppression of the ’Occad fair to his 
anxiety for peace, though an evil unbeliever suggests as a 
reason, that the Apostolic head was once broken at one of 
these reunions ; but however that may be, it seems he bore the 
poets no great love, one of his reported sayings being, that Imr 
el Keis was their head in a procession to hell fire! The races 
of their long descended horses were a scarcely less frequent 
source of wars to these quarrelsome tribes, though perhaps the 
commonest cause of all, strange as it may seem, arose out of 
their hospitality to strangers or refugees. Once under the 
shade of a Bedouin’s tent, the stranger becomes one of the 
tribe, and his quarrel theirs also, which they cannot shirk with- 
out disgrace, unless they can persuade him to take himself off 
of his own accord. Otherwise, this race of thieves are bound to 
observe their obligations to the last point, and it must be own- 
ed, that in all ages they have rarely shown themselves unfaith- 
ful to what they consider their engagements. “The Arabi- 
ans,” says Herodotus, “keep their pledges more religiously 
than almost any other people ;” and accordingly, the common 
beginning of a famous war, lasting forty or fifty years, would 
be the arrival, at the encampment of some Beni Yuglub or 
Keis ’Ailan, of an Emeer who had killed somebody of another 
great tribe, and who opens his case with his direct descent from 
Adam in verse, and how he could betake himself to none so 
well as to his noble relations, through the same ancestor, 
whose black tents he saw before him like the shades of night 
for multitude. A slur on a Bedouin’s hospitality is a great 
deal more than his flesh can bear ; for a¢ his tent he must be 
as ready to give, when asked, as he usually is, while away from 
it, to take without being asked. Nothing was so necessary to 
the reputation of a great Emeer as a fame for large presents, 
at once dispensed, as if from an irresistible benevolence. In 
the generation just preceding Mohammed, generosity seems to 
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have run mad, and the stories they relate of the open-handed- 
ness of their Hatems and ’Antars would, in our times, consign 
these worthies to an asylum ; but still they are a valuable in- 
dex of traits of character, which shortly afterwards made them 
formidable to the selfish and low-spirited nations whom they 
attacked. 

The religious belief of the Pre-Islamic Arabs was of a varied 
and unsettled character. Paganism prevailed to a considerable 
extent, but always in a minority, and restricted to particular 
tribes, while the general bent of the nation has always been to 
monotheism. On this account both Judaism and Christianity 
gained many adherents, though the genius of either was not 
native to the Arab character. A good many tribes, including 
a part of the Koreish, were true deists, or rather eclectics, from 
the different faiths; and Mohammed, like other great founders, 
seems to have but given a definite shape to tendencies long 
anterior to himself. Yet it is impossible not to admire the 
dexterity with which he took advantage of the very diversity 
of Arab beliefs, to develop a single consistent system, 80 
adapted to Arabic traits and tastes, as to carry the whole race 
with it. From the pagans he adopted with little change the 
festivals and pilgrimages which had become customs, and which 
the people would never exchange for any number of theologi- 
cal dogmas, and in the Koran we have a conglomerate of Sabean 
superstitions, Talmudical traditions, Monkish legends, and New 
Testament quotations, made to support a short and intelligible 
creed, far better adapted to a summary people, than the dis- 
cordant doctrines of the general councils of that age. But 
above all, the Bedouin had now the privilege of being extremely 
religious, without mortifying his flesh and its lusts. The vota- 
ries of no other faith seem half so devout as Moslems. Passing 
through the crowded bazaar, you hear on one side a loud call 
that God is bountiful, and turning, find the preacher has bread 
to sell. Another ejaculation, “ How merciful is Allah!” adver- 
tises a mule load of grapes, but alas! while the stranger may 
think himself in a remarkably well attended business-men’s 
prayer meeting, a longer acquaintance proves that although 
not hypocrites, yet none can be farther removed than they from 
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saints. There was a freeness also in the offer of Arab delights 
in Paradise, to all who would but believe in one God, and 
help fight, that captivated a warlike and sensuous people, for 
religion never suggests to an Oriental a narrow and uncomfort- 
able path, leading through the Valley of Humiliation and up 
the Hill Difficulty, but rather a great vessel, which will carry 
all that are in it, despite their various characters, to the same 
haven. Nothing also could have been more favorable to the 
spread of Islamism, than the state of Christianity in the East. 
The contentions of the hierarchy for power, the many heresies 
and violent persecutions in the church, was accompanied in so- 
ciety by a total lack of all moral life, which all history teaches 
is the only real strength of peoples. Licentiousness and treach- 
ery were the features of those evil times, when the words sim- 
plicity and honesty had lost their honorable meaning. While 
Oriental Christianity was falling to pieces, Mohammed arose 
to attack the world with the first union of the great race of 
Ishmael. Should all the divisions of the Teutonic peoples in 
our day be suddenly obliterated by a mighty and aggressive 
movement, equally moral and political, the effect on the civilized 
world would transcend calculation; and yet this would still be 
but imperfectly analogous to the great movement of the seventh 
century. At that time the aggressors were a daring and sim- 
ple people, faithful to their word, and keenly alive to their 
sense of honor, in fact, with many great traits of character, 
and now fired by a new, as well as the most powerful of prin- 
ciples, while those they attacked were actuated by no principle 
save a cowardly selfishness. Nations, like elements in chem- 
istry, seem to display the most energetic action just as they 
enter into new combinations, which at the time set free in its 
nascent state, the vigor of the race. Certainly the age of Mo- 
hammed seemed the culminating development of the Arab 
stock, for at no other juncture has a people produced such a 
remarkable body of men as the Friends of the Prophet, as 
they are styled, and to whose wonderful skill and daring, Islam- 
ism owes its spread, for Mohammed himself scarcely lived to 
see Arabia alone become Moslem. The conquest of Egypt by 
*Aur ibn el ’As, has been paralleled only by that of Hernando 
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Cortez, while the first four caliphs, Abu Becr, Omar, Othman, 
and the heroic ’Ali, and the great generals Khaled ibn e! Wa- 
leed, and Abu ’Obeida, besides many other conquerors of em- 
pires, could have been produced only by a remarkable and 
energetic people. 

But, alas! what a sore judgment was the rise of the Islam, 
to the great Apostolic church of the East! No age of Refor- 
mation was in store for it; but for twelve centuries it_has been 
literally trodden under foot of men, for few in the happy West 
have any conception of the bitterness of life under the yoke of 
Islam. Some, whose experience of Islamism is derived from a 
hotel window in Cairo, or while gliding in a caique on the 
Bosphorus, talk of the great Arabian prophet and reformer, 
but a more preposterous assertion cannot be made, than that 
Islamism is better than even the worst form of Christianity 
that has ever existed. It was but yesterday that in the one 
city of Damascus, unoffending men, women, and children were 
burnt alive and murdered, with outrages which cannot be men- 
tioned, and in numbers greater than ever fell in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and absolutely for no reason but that they 
were called by the name of Jesus of Nazereth. Let Britai 


for the sake of her policy, support the Turk and hide the trut.., 
as she will for her own ends support and advocate anything, 
but let no one else put faith in Moslem reform, or seek the per- 
petuity of Moslem government, for Islamism is no better than 
the Christianity which it was sent to scourge, than the idola- 
ters of Babylon were better than their captive Hebrews. 








Articte Il.—THE HEBREW WORSHIPER. 


Havine been, for some time, associated in a Bible class of in- 
telligent adults, meeting weekly for the study of the Scriptures, 
in which the portion under consideration has been the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—as we have followed along, step by step, the 
line of that minute and exhaustive argument, by which the 
Apostle establishes a living connection between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New—the ritual of Moses and the gospel of 
Christ,—a question perpetually recurring has been, how far 
Christ was actually developed and known as a person in this 
ancient worship?—to what degree was he really present to the 
pious Jew, in his public and private approaches unto God? 
The diversity of opinions on this theme prevailing within this 
one little circle; the very different ideas and conceptions of 
the range and office of Christ, in these ceremonial services, thus 
brought to light, have led us to conclude that the subject is 
worthy of a more close and careful attention than it has gene- 
rally received. 

From the suggestions thus made comes our present purpose, 
which is to show, as well as we can, what were the internal 
elements of Jewish worship. We say internal elements, be- 
cause our object is not at all to dwell upon the ceremonial 
usages themselves, except so far as they guide us to the inward 
thoughts and feelings of the worshiper. We wish to discover, 
if we can, in what state of mind and heart the reverent and 
pious Jew came unto God; of mind, as respects knowledge of 
divine things, and more particularly of the way of salvation ; 
of Aeart, as indicating the emotions and feelings which were 
then present in all true and acceptable worship. This two-fold 
distinction will be kept in view through the whole range of 
our examination, though technically the first part is the one to 
which our inquiries will be principally directed. For the real 
point before us now primarily relates to knowledge. How did 
the Jew look at the scheme by which God offered him pardon 
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and salvation? How perfectly did he comprehend the nature 
of that scheme? How fully did that Divine person, around 
whom this plan of salvation centers, come into his view? How 
far was he able and how much was he inclined, in his hours of 
worship, to look beyond his own ritual service, and bring before 
him, by faith, the reality of Christ as he is known unto us? 

These are questions which will reveal to the Christian reader 
the main purpose of this Article. And in writing upon a topic 
like this, it is pleasant to reflect that it is one to which every 
thoughtful Christian has already given some attertion, and 
upon which he has formed some general opinion. The topic 
lies so openly in the path of every reader of the Bible that it 
cannot be overlooked. And yet, it is true on many points like 
this, about which we think often, we do not think closely and 
consecutively. We allow our minds to rest in half-formed 
opinions, so that if suddenly called upon to answer questions 
like those now propounded, we might find it difficult to do so 
to our own satisfaction, or to the satisfaction of others. 

The point to be considered has, perhaps, been made suffi- 
ciently plain in the foregoing statement, but in order to 
disabuse the mind of any false impressions, and to clear the 
main drift of our reasoning from any irrelevant issues, it may 
be well here to set aside certain collateral questions which 
might seem to be involved in this general statement, that the 
argument may thus be narrowed down and limited to its sim- 
plest condition. 

(1.) The question then is not how far Christ was actually in 
the Old Testament system as its living Head and vitalizing 
force. 

On this point we concede all that any one can wish to claim. 
The scheme of Redemption, as conceived in the councils of 
eternity, is one reaching over all ages and times, and Christ is 
the center of that scheme. Without Him, the system is inope- 
rative and dead everywhere. With Him, it is full of life and 
energy in all places and at all times, from the fall of Adam to 
the end of the world, wherever and whenever a sinful man is 
found in a state of conscience and heart adapted to receive its 
benefits. Christ was the procuring cause of salvation to the 
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humble and believing Jew in the days of Moses, just as truly 
as He is to the penitent and believing sinner in these gospel 
times. “He is the mediator of the New Testament, that by 
means of death for the redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first testament, they which are called might re- 
ceive the promise of eternal inheritance.” One of the grand 
points of the Apostle’s reasoning, in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
is, that it matters not at what time the death of Christ takes 
place, since it spreads its sovereign efficacy backward and for- 
ward over the ages past as well as those to come—that it has 
no such feeble and short-lived limitations as had the sacrifices 
of the ceremonial law, “for then must He often have suffered 
sinee the foundation of the world; but now once in the end of 
the world hath He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.” The very conditions thus set forth make it plain, 
even if we had nothing else to guide us, that the work of 
Christ in man’s redemption has its grand and primary reference 
to the law of God—to the integrity and stability of his govern- 
ment over all created intelligences—that it is only a most 
narrow and uncatholic view of the plan of salvation which 
makes the virtue of Christ to consist wholly or mainly in the 
moral influence of his example, important as this really is. 
The redemption which is by Jesus Christ, is limited to no such 
narrow range as this. It could bring pardon and salvation to 
men just as absolutely and freely four thousand years before 
this living example was held up for man’s imitation as after- 
wards. 

That Christ was thus present in this old dispensation,—that 
He gave to it all it had of saving efficacy and power,—we most 
fully and joyfully admit. But how far He was thus actually 
in the system itself, and how far He was present as a person to 
the thought and apprehension of the ancient worshiper, are two 
very different questions. 

(2.) Neither does our inquiry relate to the degree in which 
this ancient system symbolized Christ and pointed forward to 
Him. 

In this respect, also, we are ready to admit the presence of 
Christ in the Old Testament, to the largest extent. Standing 
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where we now do—reading the New Testament along with the 
Old—reading the Old in the light of the New, we cannot un- 
derstand how any one should fail to discern the lines of 
convergence sweeping from every part of these ancient Serip- 
tures, and centering upon Christ. From the earliest records of 
the race, on through the days of the patriarchs, kings, and 
prophets, from century to century, the mass of prediction 
gathers volume and force, until it bursts in its fullness upon 
Christ. He comes to appropriate, in his own person, the 
sublime foreshadowings of ages ; to reveal the meaning of all 
that has gone before. We who read the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Hebrews, at the same time that we read the 
book of Leviticus, the Psalms of David, and the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, can have no doubt on this point. But we must remem- 
ber that a prophecy is often very obscure and doubtful to the 
general apprehension until its fulfillment, and then it is made 
abundantly clear. 

Our inquiry, we repeat, has reference not to the extent in 
which Christ was foreshadowed in the old dispensation, accord- 
ing to our modern apprehensions, but to the extent to which 
the Jew, standing in a very different position from us, caught 
the idea of the person and reality of Christ. 

(3.) Still, again, we do not deny that the Jewish mind, by 
all the influences brought to bear upon it—by all the religious 
machinery at work around it—was wrought habitually into a 
state of anticipation—that its thoughts were turned onward in 
a strange and curious expectancy of something grand and won- 
derful to come ; that the leanings of its faith and worship were 
forward and anticipative, just as ours are turned backward to 
the day of Christ’s visible presence. All this is made plain by 
the whole drift of the Old Testament books. 

But the question still remains, how definite and clear was the 
Jew in these anticipations? How largely did this Messianic 
sentiment find a place in the worship which he paid to God? 
Was it necessary, even, that this element should enter in at all, 
in order to make his worship pure and acceptable ? 

Having thus briefly touched upon a few points, by way of 
explanation, we are now prepared to come more directly to the 
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main business before us, which is to ascertain, as nearly as 
may be, what were the prominent thoughts and feelings of the 
truly devout Jew in his seasons of worship. 

(1.) A firm and cordial acceptance of Jehovah as God alone. 

In any analysis to be made on this subject, this idea will be 
allowed to stand first in the order of nature. If this sentiment 
is wanting in the soul, there is no foundation for anything 
else. This is as true, of course, in Christian worship as in the 
Hebrew. But there are obvious reasons why this idea should 
have a marked prominence in those early times, such as it does 
not now have. And so, as a matter of fact, we find through- 
out the Old Testament Scriptures, and especially in the earlier 
portions of them, that this one constantly recurring thought 
colors and shapes the whole narrative. 

We may find it somewhat hard to put ourselves into the 
exact position of men in that distant age, and to appreciate 
the temptations and tendencies to which their minds were sub- 
ject. We are so far removed in all our habits of thought, from 
every system of gross and material idolatry, that we do not 
easily comprehend the mental conflicts of that remote period. 
But it is made abundantly plain by everything that passes be- 
fore us, in the sacred narrative, that one of the great questions 
forever at issue before the Jewish mind, in all the earlier ages 
of the Mosaic dispensation, was, “Is Jehovah, in deed and in 
truth, the only God, or are the gods of the nations, after all, to 
be believed in and trusted?” We need no other proof that 
this was one of the vital questions of that day, and that the 
Jewish mind was sorely beset with temptations on this point, 
than the simple and outstanding fact, that large portions of the 
people were constantly gliding back into idolatry—forsaking 
the God of their fathers—the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and going over to the gods of the surrounding nations. 

The first step, therefore, in the order of development, was to 
bring the Jew to a full and joyous acceptance of the great 
truth that the gods of the Egyptians, the gods of the Canaanites, 
and the Assyrians, the gods of all the idolatrous nations by 
which they were surrounded, were vanity and a lie, having no 
existence but a name, no power except in the blindness and 
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stupidity of their worshipers—that Jehovah was God alone, the 
Maker of the heavens and the earth, and the rightful Ruler of 
men. All the arrangements of God in separating the Hebrew 
nation from other people, and bringing them under a new and 
peculiar system and discipline, had a primary reference to the 
inculcation of this idea. And what ages of discipline, what a 
variety of providences, and what unremitting care did it require 
to train this one people out of their idolatrous leanings and 
temptations into the full belief of Jehovah’s existence and su- 
premacy! Upon this general thought we need not dwell, since 
it is at once obvious to every reader of the Bible. 

But we are more apt to think of this as a national than a 
personal experience. We lose sight of the individual in the 
mass. We are to remember that under this general discipline 
the great question at issue had nothing to do with the nation 
in its abstract capacity, but was forever brought home for de- 
cision to individual minds; and that, in fact, men stood in the 
same diverse relations towards this point as now they stand re- 
lated in any Christian nation to the vital points of Christianity. 
Some accept Christ by a cordial and living faith, and he 
becomes to them a most real and personal Saviour, the ground 
of all their expectations for the future, the sum of all their 
hopes. Others accept Christ intellectually. They have a 
general belief in his existence and in his work. But they give 
no great amount of thought to the subject, and practically it 
has little effect upon their life and conduct. Others violently 
reject Christ and all his claims. They hold that he is but a 
myth, and his followers are moved by delusion. 

Now we are to remember that the Hebrew race stood in 
something like the same relations ‘to the great question of 
Jehovah’s existence. Large masses of them, sometimes almost 
the whole nation, were ready to forsake God and go over to the 
worship of Baal, or Moloch, or Ashtaroth. The Jew, with his 
half barbaric tendencies, was under this constant temptation to 
depart from the worship of Jehovah. It was far more conso- 
nant with all the habits of the age, and with the natural lean- 
ings of his own mind, to accept of idolatry with its sensuous 
images and its material grossness, rather than to have the soul 
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seen or can see.” 

This, then, was the grand point to be first secured. It was 
for this that God was perpetually moving before the people in 
“signs and wonders and mighty deeds,” that they might be 
trained to see and know and acknowledge that beyond their 
sight, behind all these outward displays of power, there was 
the one Unseen Spirit, clothed with almighty power and 
wisdom and of spotless purity and majesty. This truth the in- 
dividual mind must accept and hold as an indispensable 
prerequisite to all true and acceptable worship. 

And how marked and beautiful are the grace and conde- 
seension of God in the arrangements made for instilling this 
idea into the mind, and for carrying this, His chosen people, 
through these elementary stages of their religious education! 
We might know that all this was a part of a great system 
of mercy, by the very attitude which God here assumes 
toward men. We are accustomed to speak familiarly of the 
humiliation of Christ, when he “ bowed himself to the cross, and 
bore our sins in his own body on thetree.” But this is not the 
only act of divine humiliation which our redemption has cost. 
The same feature shines out from every part of the plan, as 
seen through the whole course of its development along the 
track of ages. We see the infinite and uncreated Jehovah— 
the maker of all worlds—the only God, stooping from his high 
abode and asking of men, that he may present his claims for 
recognition, in opposition to the pretended gods of the nations. 
He condescends to be brought into competition with these 
gross, impure, and vulgar divinities ; to measure his strength 
against theirs; to set his wisdom over against their wisdom ; 
to demand of them a knowledge of the future such as he could 
exhibit. “ Produce your cause, saith the Lord; bring forth 
your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob. Let them 
bring them forth and show us what shall happen. * * Show 
the things that are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye 
are gods: yea, do good, or do evil, that we may be dismayed and 
behold it together.” Through the longages while this great trial 
was going forward, God, in his compassion for man’s weakness, 
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blindness, and stupidity, condescends to hold this attitude 
before the world, and in this way to gain a place for Himself 
in the human soul. And it was by processes such as these, 
going on for centuries, that God did at last so establish his 
claims among men,—He, wrought into them such an abiding 
belief of Himself as to become a living, vitalizing power in the 
race, never to be rooted out. 

What a scene was that presented on Mount Carmel, in the 
days of the prophet Elijah! Laying aside, as far as we 
can, the habits of thought which come from the frequent and 
long-continued reading of the Bible, let us look in upon this 
scene as something new and fresh, that we may have a lively 
comprehension of what is here going forward. Under the cor- 
rupt Ahab, and the more corrupt Jezebel, idolatry had come 
in like a flood. Its waves had rolled over the land and 
obliterated almost all traces of the true religion. The few who 
still retained a belief in Jehovah, and who paid to him their 
worship, were driven into their hiding places until the storm 
should be overpast. The eye of God was upon them, but the 
prophet knew them not, and felt himself alone amid these 
wastes of heathenism, and uttered his moanings into the ear of 
the Most High. The priests of Baal were rampant and bold. 
They had found access to the throne and were in favor there. 
Their altars went up on every high hill, and the land resounded 
with the noise of their worship. It was at this crisis that 
Elijah, acting as God’s agent and representative, gave the 
challenge, and dared the priests of Baal to a trial of their re- 
spective Deities. The offer was so fair that it could not well 
be refused, unless these priests chose to acknowledge, before- 
hand, that Baal was a lie. Ahab himself could not deny that 
the proposition of Elijah was just and equitable. And now, on 
the top of Carmel, are gathered eight hundred and fifty of the 
ministers of Baal, while a thronging and eager multitude of 
the people hang around with curious eyes watching the issue 
of this contest. And in this presence, at the call of his 
prophet, God comes down to vindicate his name—to certify 
anew his existence and power by unmistakable acts—and to 
confound and overwhelm the hosts of idolatry. He consents 
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thus to be measured and estimated alongside of this heathen 
divinity, to establish His claims before men in the light of rea- 
son and truth, to convince them, by unanswerable arguments, 
that He is the only living and true God. And what was 
taking place so conspicuously on Mount Carmel, was taking 
place, in humbler ways, all the time through these early ages, 
while God was rolling back the waves of idolatry from the 
land of Judea, that he might in this one spot establish his 
name and his worship, and bring men to know and confess 
that Jehovah was God alone. His discipline over them could 
not rest until He could say unto them, “ Be still, and know that 
I am God.” 

We have dwelt upon this thought more at length because it 
is one of so much real importance, and one so prominently 
suggested in all the earlier periods of Old Testament history. 

Until the Jew was prepared to come and take his place be- 
fore the Spiritual, the Unseen Jehovah, and to say, with a full 
and honest heart, “O God, thou art my God,” “In thee do I 
put my trust,” “ The gods of the nations are vanity and a lie,” 
“ But the Lord he is God,”—until this belief was wrought into 
the soul, deeply and fixedly, the Jew was in no condition to 
offer acceptable worship, or to gain the Divine favor. 

And it is to be particularly noticed that in the revelation 
which God made of Himself to the Jews, the absolute oneness 
of the Divine Being is what comes distinctly into view. The 
three-fold distinction in the Godhead, which is so conspicuous- 
ly brought to light in the New Testament, hardly appears at 
all in the Old, and if at all, so dimly and transiently as to 
make no strong and abiding impression upon the mind until 
after the fuller revelation is made. This is an important 
thought to be kept in mind, for it goes far, in itself, to explain 
the general nature of Jewish worship. The doctrine of the 
Trinity must be, to some extent, revealed, before Christ can 
hold the place which he holds in our evangelical worship. 
The Jews might anticipate a Messiah, and might have some 
indefinite ideas of him as a person, but they could not, by all 
the knowledge they had, set him in his place and give him the 
rank and functions which belong to the Christ of the New Tes- 
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tament. In fact, there is not a passage in all the Old Testa- 
ment which can be regarded as a sound and unequivocal proof- 
text upon the doctrine of the Trinity except it be used by a 
forced and artificial interpretation. Some persons, indeed, 
still continue to adduce the language of God, in the creation 
of man, “ Let ws make man in our image, after owr likeness,” 
as proof of this doctrine, forgetting that if such a passage had 
the slightest pertinency in the direction supposed, (as it has 
not), it would tend to teach a Jew that there was a community 
or conclave of gods, the very thing which he was in danger of 
believing, and out of which tendency God was seeking contin- 
ually to educate him. No one can pretend that the passage 
makes any reference to a three-fold rather than a hundred-fold 
distinction. And the same may be said of all passages where 
the plural of dignity or majesty is used. If they were to be 
read by the Old Testament worshiper, according to that gen- 
eral law of interpretation which is thus fixed, they would tend 
to a belief in many gods rather than in the one living and true 
God. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, of course, was as true then as it 
is now, abstractly considered, but it was not then revealed, 
and man could not otherwise know it. Taking the New Tes- 
tament utterances on this subject, and going back with them to 
the Old, we may find certain passages which are colored by this 
great truth. They have leanings in this direction. They are 
mysteriously shaped, so as to run into and confirm the new 
revelation when it shall be made. But the Old Testament has 
to do with the oneness of the Godhead, and not with this three- 
fold distinction. It would seem that God purposely kept this 
back, lest it should interfere with the belief of one God and 
one alone, for though to us the two points are not necessarily 
antagonistic, and we rest in both with entire confidence, it 
would have so complicated the matter to the Jew, with all his 
previous leanings and tendencies, as greatly to have hindered 
the work of his recovery. Consequently, God withheld this 
part of the revelation of himself, until the first and simpler 
form of the great truth should be successfully mastered. 

We have turned aside thus, at some length, to consider the 
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general conditions in which the great question of Jehovah’s 
existence was, in that age, to be settled. But the real point 
which we wish to make is this; that the Jew must first of all 
be brought to accept Jehovah, in all loyalty and steadfastness, 
as God alone. He must be brought to know and feel, that on 
this point the Holy one of Israel was very jealous for his honor, 
and would admit no rival deity to share the throne of the heart. 
The man who approached to pay his worship to the Most High 
must have put far from him all confidence in every other di- 
vinity, or mode of worship. He must not only have re- 
nounced the service of Baal or Moloch, but the worship of 
nature, the worship of all objects, animate and inanimate, to 
which the nations bowed down. He must be ready, with a 
clean heart, to say with the patriarch Job, “If I beheld the 
sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness; and 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand: this also were an iniquity, to be punished by the 
Judge, fer I should have denied the God that is above.” He 
must come, filled with the thought and feeling of the Psalmist, 
into the presence of the Invisible but All-Seeing One, and be 
ready devoutly to say, “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold thou 
art there. * * The darkness hideth not from thee, but the 
night shineth as the day: the darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.” This firm and settled belief in Jehovah, as the 
all-creating, all-pervading Spirit—a persona! and self-existent 
God—was the first thing to be secured, in order to any true 
and acceptable worship. 

The next element to be noticed is, 

(2.) A sense of personal guilt and ill-desert. No one could 
come to God, in ancient times, in a spirit of pride and self- 
righteousness, and be accepted any more than now. There must 
be a deep and abiding sense of inward and personal sinfulness. 
How was this feeling awakened in the soul under this ancient 
system? First of all, we may observe that upon this point our 
previous remarks have the most direct bearing. The revela- 
tion of a Holy God is at the same time a revelation of man’s 
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guilt. Noone can come to the contemplation of the Divine 
character, in all its purity and holiness, without having his 
own sins and deformities start at once into light. So long as 
he pays his worship to the gross and impure divinities of the 
heathen—the gods of man’s creation—a darkness and great 
slumber will rest over his soul. He will, at times, have stings 
of conscience, fears and forebodings of evil, but “he gropes for 
the wall as the blind ; he gropes as they that have no eyes.” 
He moves like a man in the thick darkness of the night, in a 
confused and stumbling way, with no clear sense of his rela- 
tions to surrounding objects. But the revelation of God is 
like the rising of the sun. Light is at once poured in on the 
soul from every direction. Its sins can no longer find a hiding 
place. They stand out to the view of consciousness. They 
are confronted as most real existences, and they have a strange 
power to trouble and perplex the sinner. 

That this must be the direct tendency of a revelation, such 
as God made of himself to the Jews, is, of course, one of the 
simplest conclusions of reason. But this idea is much dwelt 
upon in the Bible. Job says, “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” Isaiah says, 
“Woe is me! for I am undone: because I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, 
Jor mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” To 
this same end is the drift of Paul’s reasoning, in the Epistle to 
the Romans, where he is showing that “by the law is the 
knowledge of sin,” for the law in this case need not, for practi- 
cal truth, be distinguished from God himself. The law was 
but a manifestation of the Divine character and holiness, and 
was, for this reason, a light which helped to show man unto 
himself. No man can come near unto God, can catch a view 
of the Divine glory and purity, and not be made ashamed of 
himself. If he has never before had a sense of his vileness and 
deformity, the light reflected upon him, from the majesty and 
holiness of the Divine Nature, will humble and abase him. 

But again, it was a marked design of God, in all the ar- 


rangements of the ritual system, to create in the soul of the 
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worshiper a sense of sin and guilt. We look back upon this 
ancient ceremonial service with the clearer and more spiritual 
ideas of this Christian age, and we are apt to feel that its long 
and tedious details were trivial and insignificant. But it does 
not appear so, when we remember that it was constructed for 
a people just emerging from the grossness and materialism of 
idolatry, wholly untrained to think upon moral and religious 
subjects. Such a people must be met by a system adapted to 
their condition. It must come to them in a form not above 
their comprehension. It must deal largely in the realm of the 
physical, that thus it may guide and conduct the worshiper on 
toward the spiritual. When we look into this system in de- 
tail, we might almost call it a system of stings and irritations 
shaped expressly to awaken sensibility in the soul. Which- 
ever way we turn, we find ourselves in the midst of rites, 
usages, and ceremonies, suggesting moral uncleanness and im- 
purity, and pointing out methods of cleansing and purification. 
Multitudes in every generation doubtless passed through all 
these forms of service, without ever reaching the thing signi- 
fied. They lived on with no deep sense of personal guilt, just 
as millions now live on under the clearer teachings of the Gos- 
pel, with no adequate comprehension of their condition as sin- 
ners, and, consequently, without repentance and faith in Christ. 
But it was not the fault of the Jewish service, that these mul- 
titudes remained in this ignorance and stupidity, any more 
than it is the fault of Christianity now, that these myriads live 
on in impenitence. The system was fitted and designed to 
teach every one who came in contact with it, that he was 
under the defilement of sin, and was hateful in the sight of a 
pure and holy God ; that “ from the sole of the foot, even unto 
the head, there was no soundness in him.” Many were all the 
while learning this lesson effectually, and reaping the immortal 
benefits of this Divine instruction. 

In the routine of this ritual service there was no one thing 
more directly calculated to awaken in the Jew a sense of guilt, 
and to touch his soul with tenderness, than the sight of the 
bloody sacrifices ; the helpless and innocent victims dying per- 
petually upon the altars. From this peculiar institution of 
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sacrifices an influence was going forth continually to teach the 
Jew that there was something within himself totally wrong in 
the sight of God, else no such service would have been required. 
For the Jewish worshiper could not but understand that all 
this had reference to his own state and condition before God, 
and not to any good or evil in the victim itself. For it should 
be expressly borne in mind, in this connection, that these 
victims, whose blood was thus poured forth from age to age in 
this ancient worship, were not wild and ferocious beasts 
of prey, with which man lives in a natural antagonism continu- 
ally, and which, by reason of their cruel nature and savage acts, 
might seem to be thus meeting their own just deserts; but 
they were the pure, gentle, innocent creatures of his com- 
panionship,—the lamb, the bullock, the dove,—so meek, mild, 
and unresisting, that his heart forever goes out after them in 
kindness and friendship, and he could not see them thus led 
away to the place of sacrifice without a touch of pity, and es- 
pecially so, when by reason of their innocence he is forced to 
know that they are led to death, not for their own, but for 
human guilt. The lamb, the choice and pet lamb of all the 
flock, the lamb with which his children have played, which has 
lain in his bosom and been to him as a daughter, is the creature 
which, by the appointment of God, he is thus called to give up 
as a sacrifice for sin. No one can look at a transaction of this 
kind, in all its parts, and not see that it was eminently fitted 
to convey a sense of personal sin and ill-desert to the soul. 
From every part of this ceremonial system suggestions of 
uncleanness, moral defilement and guilt, were thus whispered 
in the ear of the worshiper. 

A third element, and one of very great significance, ming- 
ling continually in this Jewish worship, was, 

(3.) A distinct apprehension of God, as a God pardoning 
sin. 

We have now reached the special link of connection between 
Jewish and Christian worship, binding them closely together 
and showing them to be modified parts of one system. The 
great truth of the Old Testament dispensation—the living, 
practical truth upon which all the rites and ceremonies con- 
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verged—the one grand outstanding fact which gave dignity 
and character to all intermediate processes, was just this, viz : 
that sin could be forgiven—that God could freely pardon 
transgression and guilt on condition of repentance and faith 
in Him. 

Stated thus, in general terms, this is the one sublime lesson 
of the Old Testament—this, the one never-ending lesson of the 
New Testament. Herein they run together. Leaving out of 
the account for the present the methods and agencies by which 
this result is brought about, and confining our thought simply 
to the result itself, it stands out just as distinctly, just as 
fully, under the old system as under the new. The proclama- 
tious of mercy ; the offers of free and boundless pardon to the 
repentant sinner ; the fullness and generosity of God toward 
all who will come, all these sound out in the Old Testament 
Scriptures just as they do in the New. There is no better 
proof of this than the one significant fact that, in these gospel 
times, when the preacher would set forth the fullness of divine 
grace, he is quite as likely to take his texts from the Old Tes- 
tament as the New. He can hardly find language more suited 
to his purpose than such passages as these: “ Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.” “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money, 
come ye buy and eat, yea, come buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.” “ But if the wicked will turn from 
all his sins that he hath committed * * * he shall surely 
live, he shall not die. All his transgressions that he hath com- 
mitted, they shall not be mentioned unto him.” In all the 
Jewish worship, the culmination of the whole system, that 
which carried everything to its fulness and completion was just 
this: “ He that is our God, is the God of salvation, and unto 
God the Lord belong the issues from death.” The voice 
which sounded forth from all the worship of the Tabernacle 
and the Temple; the voice which was heard whenever ard 
wherever Jewish worshipers gathered about the altar of sacri- 
fice was, “ Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
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will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon.” The great truth that God could and 
would pardon sin was made as clear to the Jewish mind as to 
the Christian. 

And this leads us to the point which we have all along had 
in view, and which has been constantly foreshadowed through- 
out our previous remarks. 

(4.) Of the person of Christ, and of the part which he bears 
in the whole work of redemption, the Jew knew but little, nor 
was it needful for his salvation that he should know more than 
he did. 

We are so familiar with the idea of Christ as the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and ending of Christian worship, that 
we are greatly tempted to think something like our knowledge 
of this glorious person to be absolutely essential to all accepta- 
ble worship. But it does not appear that the Jew, in his 
seasons of worship, had any thought or conception of Christ, 
such as we now have. The prophets, especially in the later 
ages of Jewish worship, writing under the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, give us, it is true, such glimpses of the coming 
Messiah that we who read them since the coming of Christ 
can see how full of meaning they are, and those who read them 
before his coming would have their thoughts sent onward in 
high hope and expectation of some illustrious deliverer. But 
long ages had passed away before these sublime predictions had 
been written, and when written they could not be understood 
in the years before their fulfillment as they are understood 
by us. 

We are forced to the conclusion that the Jew, in his hours of 
worship, practically had no thought or conception of the person 
or reality of the Lerd Jesus Christ. Nothing had been re- 
vealed unto him whereby he could have this measure of 
knowledge. He went through with the prescribed forms of 
the ancient worship, not looking beyond, but resting in what 
was given him, and deriving thence the blessings of grace and 
redemption. 

It is important, in this connection, that we take special 
notice of the language and modes of thought employed in some 
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of the more conspicuous examples of Hebrew worship, and in 
so doing we shall find the substance of Christ, but not the 
person. Take, for illustration, the fifty-first Psalm, in which 
David approaches God to confess his great guilt and to seek 
the Divine pardon. If Christ, as a person, such as he is known 
unto us, is ever to come into view in this ancient Jewish wor- 
ship, we shall be very likely to meet with him here, both 
because of the greatness of the sin to be pardoned, and because 
this royal worshiper was himself a type of Christ, and was 
privileged to behold the future, and to know more of this great 
plan of redemption than the common worshipers among the 
Jews could know. But even in this deeply penitential psalm, 
where David appears bowed down and broken-hearted under a 
sense of sin so that we have an instinctive conviction that God 
will hear and answer such a prayer, there is after all no men- 
tion made of Christ. There is not the slightest allusion to him 
as a distinct personality. On the one side is a sin-pardoning 
God, on the other a lowly and abased sinner, and the language 
is: “Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving 
kindness ; according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions.” 

“ Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity and cleanse me 
from my sin; for I acknowledge my transgressions, and my sin 
is ever before me. * * 

“ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” 

Sean the language of the psalm as closely as we may, and we 
shall not discover any reference to that distinct and glorious 
personality that mingles in all our Christian worship, and is to 
us the “author and finisher of our faith.” Had this royal 
worshiper approached the throne of the heavenly grace for the 
pardon of such sins, under the new dispensation instead of the 
old, how prominently would Christ have appeared in all the 
language and modes of thought! He would have cried out with 
Paul, “ Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? I 
thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” There can be no 
doubt that the prayer of David and the prayer of Paul were in 
substance the same; the one was as true and acceptable to 
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God as the other, although in one Christ stands out in all his 
fullness as a Redeemer, in the other we see God only, the one 
Jehovah of the Jews, ready to pardon the penitent and con- 
trite sinner. 

So, too, in that long and majestic prayer which Solomon 
offered at the dedication of the Temple, we find no mention 
of Christ. Not a word falls out in all that grand and fervid 
utterance which could guide the thought to this divine person. 
Here in this glorious temple, the seat and center of the an- 
cient religion, where from generation to generation uncounted 
multitudes shall gather to worship the Lord of Hosts, and seek 
the pardon of their sins, in the dedicatory services of this 
august structure the name of Christ is not heard; the person 
of Christ does not appear. The waiting monarch stands before 
God, with a simple and yet sublime faith, that when his wan- 
dering and sinful people turn unto Him with repentance and 
sorrow, He will hear their prayer; He will forgive their 
iniquity, transgression, and sin. 

In like manner, throughout that long and illustrious cata- 
logue of ancient worthies, given us by Paul in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, even though the apostle writes under the 
inspiration of the new dispensation, and with the full knowl- 
edge of Christ as the only and all-sufficient Redeemer, yet, 
even he does not claim that the thoughts of these Old Testa- 
ment saints centered about the personality of Christ. On the 
contrary, he gives us, in a word, that which constituted the 
chief element in the religious life of each of them. He shows 
us in reference to what objects and under what circumstances 
their faith was exercised. God accepted their faith for 
righteousness, just as he does now. But with us it is faith dis- 
tinctly in Christ. With them it was faith in a God who would 
forgive sin and blot out transgression. 

Mere knowledge of the way of salvation, and of the person 
and work of Christ, is of less value in itself considered than we 
are often disposed to think. We have far more of this than the 
Jew had, but if our salvation even now depended upon our 
being able to tell exactly how the atonement of Christ secured 
our salvation ; how it magnified the law and made it honorable, 
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who then could be saved? This part of the matter belongs to 
God, and in us should be found a penitent, humble, lowly 
mind, and then God can make his plan of redemption effectual 
to our salvation, whether we know much or little respecting 
the details of the plan itself. 

The sum, therefore, of the whole matter is this: that the 
Jew went through the forms of religious service as prescribed 
under the old dispensation, and rested in them as the proper 
methods of his approaches unto God, without any great 
amount of thought about the future, or without stopping often 
to ask himself what all this might mean as respects future 
earthly developments. Man is a creature of habit and routine. 
As a general truth, he accepts the religious institutions into 
which he is born. Even in the highest and most intellectual 
eras of the race, the individuals are few in number who can 
look beyond the outward and tangible to the hidden and in- 
visible; who can comprehend the tendency and bearing of ex- 
isting institutions. And it is too much to ask of a people, half 
civilized like the Jews, through all the long ages of their 
worship, that amid the mists and shadows by which they were 
encircled, they should discover and keep the eye of their faith 
firmly fixed upon the glorious reality of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the only foundation of their hope. It is too much to ask 
that the whole body of the people should keep themselves 
wrought up continually to that pitch of knowledge and faith to 
which only a few fortunate individuals actually attained, and 
that by the special illumination of the Spirit. And even the 
glimpses of the coming Messiah, which “ Kings and Prophets ” 
had from time to time, were far below that actual knowledge 
which the humblest Christian possesses in these gospel days. 
Christ was in this ancient dispensation, as we have already 
said, to the fullest extent. All the saving power it had was by 
virtue of his presence. But the Jew, in his hours of worship, 
knew only that Jehovah was a God who could pardon sin. 
How it would be done, he did not know, and so far as appears 
it did not occur to him curiously to inquire. The sin-offering 
which he brought, as it was by the appointment of God, he knew 
would be accepted. Why this particular method of drawing 
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near to God had been chosen he might not stop to think, or if 
it became to him a subject of inquiry, he would discover that 
there was in it a principle of substitution from which he would 
infer that man could not atone for his own sins, though, as to 
the precise nature of that substitution, he would be left very 
much in the dark. 

Something like the view of the subject set forth in the pre- 
ceding remarks, is needful, in order to give the great plan of 
Redemption through Christ that range and compass which 
properly belong to it. 

It is expressly asserted, in many places in the Bible, it is di- 
rectly or indirectly implied everywhere, that Christ is the 
author of salvation to every redeemed sinner of our fallen 
race, at whatever period of earth’s history, or in whatever land 
he may have lived. “Neither is there salvation in any other, 
for there is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” But how does Christ bring sal- 
vation thus within the reach of every sinner of every age? 
“ By the moral influence of his life,” say some. This theory, 
which is called liberal, and which is meant doubtless to be lib- 
eral, when strictly interpreted is most narrow and contracted. 
If none are saved from our race, except those who have actual- 
ly felt the moral influence of Christ’s life and example, then 
all the Old Testament saints are cut off by one fell stroke. 
They certainly were not saved by the moral influence of a life 
which had not as yet been lived. We must locate the saving 
power of Christ somewhere else than in his perfect example, 
however important this may be. We must give Christ a high- 
er stand-point, in order that he may send forth his recovering 
grace and mercy over a wider range than this. 

Others take the ground, that there can be no salvation where 
there is not, first of all, a distinct knowledge of Christ as a per- 
son, so that the faith may rest in him, as a personal and aton- 
ing Saviour. This theory is not meant to be narrow, but it is. 
By those who hold it, it is supposed that all who lived before 
Christ’s coming—all the countless multitudes of ancient wor- 
shipers coming forward from generation to generation—some- 
how had just the same knowledge of Christ as we, so that they 
could believe in him as a personal and atoning Saviour. 
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The whole drift of our thought is clearly to this end, viz, 
that the great and vital work of Christ in our redemption takes 
effect, first of all, out of our sphere: it acts upon the govern- 
ment of God: “it magnifies the law and makes it honorable.” 
When this is done the rest is easy. Knowledge on our part is 
of little consequence in itself considered. The right state of 
mind and heart is the important thing. Whenever this is 
found, whether in the days before the flood, whether through 
the long centuries of the Jewish dispensation, or even in the 
dark abodes of heathenism, there this great salvation can come. 
The degrees of knowledge along the track of ages—in the ear- 
lier and the later developments—the degrees of knowledge, at 
any particular point of time, among different individuals, ac- 
cording to their varying conditions of thought and intelligence, 
will be exceedingly diverse. But penitence and godly sorrow 
are in every age the same. Faith in a sin-pardoning God, is 
the same exercise in the lowly and humble as in the high and 
gifted, and where these states and exercises are found there 
salvation freely comes. It comes always and alone from Christ, 
whether he is known or unknown as a person, so that at last, 
when the redeemed of all ages are gathered home to their ever- 
lasting rest, when the “ hundred and forty and four thousand 
of all the tribes of the children of Israel” shall meet with that 
“ great multitude which no man could number,” from Gentile 
lands and Christian times, they will all unite properly and 
joyfully in the same “song of Moses and the Lamb,” and to- 
gether will lift up their voices and say, “ Thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred 
and tongue and people and nation.” 
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Articie III.—SCHLEIERMACHER AS A MAN. 


Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben. Berlin, 1858. 


The Life and Letters of Schleiermacher. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1859. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 386, 339. 


Tus work, both in its German and its English dress, has 
been long lying on our table, and we had a review of it in 
mind for this Quarterly more than two years ago. And yet, 
a biography which found in Germany thousands of readers, 
who had waited for it seventeen years, will bear to lie for 
twice a twelve-month on a reviewer's table. It is in truth a 
work of more than common interest, an interest inspired by its 
thorough humanity. We only get glimpses in it of Schleier- 
macher, the philosophizing theologian, but we have a flood of 
light thrown upon the man himself. There he is, self-revealed, 
the youth, the student, the professor, the preacher, the lover, 
the husband, the brother, and the friend,—in work, in play, in 
society, in solitude,—with Moravians, with colleague professors, 
with students, with a few choice spirits, with the world, in one 
word, in that whole varied round of parts, in all of which he 
played so well. The very faults of this work constitute one of 
its chief charms. We have Schleiermacher in the ferment of 
youth and early manhood, before he became so cold and bal- 
anced that men admired the philosophic grasp more than the 
warm heart. In mere human interest, this book surpasses by 
a shade those other choice biographies of German men and 
women, which have been given to English and American 
readers. Perhaps the lives of Perthes and of Niebuhr stand 
nearest to this, and in the amount of knowledge which 
they give they stand before this, but in the one element of 
rich, overflowing life, this leads, not by a long interval, and yet 
manifestly. Those readers who have not yet become acquainted 
with German biographical literature, have a rich mine yet to 
explore. Those men whom we commonly associate with heavy 
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tomes, with the drudgery of proof-correcting and of lecturing to 
students in bizarre costume and gashed faces, those men whom 
we too often think of as mere studying machines, are in fact 
living lives singularly rich in family love, in contentment, and 
in choice fellowships ; not eventful, and yet as fascinating as 
the pages of a Jane Eyre or an Adam Bede. Whoever has 
read the garbled volume, reprinted by a New York house, and 
entitled Memoirs of Caroline Perthes, will hardly be content 
without possessing the treasures of the Edinburgh edition of 
her husband’s life ; and whoever has strained his eyesight over 
the unsightly pages of the American edition of the Memoirs of 
Niebuhr, will congratulate the English reader on having that 
storehouse of life and literature, of sentiment and of philoso- 
phy, of history and of art, in most attractive and available 
form. But this life of Schleiermacher is not ours in America 
at all, and we propose to devote a few pages to a brief sum- 
mary of its contents. 

Let us premise by saying that it has been harshly judged by 
English critics. It has been looked at as if it were a complete 
work, as if it contained a record of an entire life. This it is 
not. It is the transitory impression left by a man who had 
abundant leisure and inclination for letter-writing when he 
was young and immature, but who was plunged in early man- 
hood into such a sea of cares and studies as to leave for him- 
self little time for the solaces of love and friendship. What 
Schleiermacher wrote after he entered upon his life as professor 
at Berlin, was hurried and fragmentary ; what he wrote before 
was full of details,—a complete transcript of his inner and his 
outer life. Human therefore is the record, intensely human, 
but youthful and partial: having just those phases which the 
young and old love to see: hopefulness, energy, enthusiasm, 
life, and love; some false views, some prejudices, some undue 
prepossessions. The English reviewers have read the book as 
if it were the biography of Schleiermacher, whereas it is the 
biography of the young man who afterwards became Schleier- 
macher. The English editor has done wrong in retaining 
traces of some youthful follies ; Schleiermacher’s attachment to 
a married lady, who was unhappy in her home, his correspond- 
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ence with her touching her procuring a divorce, and the 
uniting of her destiny with his, was the direct outgrowth 
of that sensuous philosophy which was imported from France, 
and which culminated in the license which was palliated by a 
Heine; but though it was not debased in Schleiermacher by 
one tinge of bodily lust, yet it was a youthful folly, secon out- 
grown and completely overshadowed by the ample growth of 
love and household joy which followed his marriage. All this 
is unworthy of a large place in the record of his life; for 
Schleiermacher, the man whom we know and honor, disowned 
it, and lived to completely forget it. 

But aside from this one uberration,—always free, let us 
again say, from any base quality, a false conviction more than 
a lustful passion,—there was in the formative period of 


Schleiermacher’s life matter of abundant interest. His father — 


was a chaplain in the Prussian army; a worthy, careful, 
broad-souled man ; his mother a pious, devoted woman. She 
had never known the conflict of doubt; the father had gone 
through them all and had partially stifled them. Work, a 
chaplain’s laborious round of duties, had been his best ally in 
this, and his first care, after the young Fritz had showed un- 
wonted capacity, was to place him in a position where he 
might study, but where he might be guarded from meeting any 
currents of sceptical thought. To secure this end, he placed 
his son at the Moravian College at Barby, a little colony of 
that brotherhood between Magdeburgh and Halle. Here 
Schleiermacher’s mind took its first great steps. He soon dis- 
played remarkable talents and won great regard. But a spirit 
like his, naturally inquisitive and skeptical, soon found itself 
fettered by the narrowness which prevailed there. The Mora- 
vians had great skill in dealing with the emotional faculties ; 
they concerned themselves with those themes which find their | 
echo in an unquestioning, reverent, devout spirit, but they neg- | 


lected those which demand scientific investigation, and the | 


colder measuring cf the intellect. In devoutness, reverence, do- 
cility, in religiousness, Schleiermacher was not deficient; nay, 
for one so philosophic and skeptical by nature, and therefore on 
the mental side hard and cold, he was wonderfully gifted with 


—_— 
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those more womanly qualities which issue in the sublimest 
faith. Still’ he, more than any other eminent theologian, 
needed a two-fold training, one of the mind, the other of the 
| heart. To leave his questions unanswered was to chill his 
faith, to cultivate his devoutness alone was to deprive of its 
‘natural sustenance one side of his nature which was continually 
erying for food. So he was not in the right place during his 
stay at the Moravian college; he brought upon himself suspi- 
cion and obloquy by his doubts, filled his father’s heart 
with sorrow, and frustrated the fondest anticipations of his 
mother. There is a skepticism which is born of pride, and 
which only thrives under the adulation of self-applause, and 
under the opposition of pious men and women; a skepticism 
which grows rankly in our American colleges and in our great 
cities, and which would be short-lived if left alone, shriveling 
under neglect, but which, under the fostering of argument 
and remonstrance, shoots up into luxuriant and noxious growth, 
and often bears poisonous fruit for a lifetime. Young men 
who manifest this flippant infidelity, which is born of conceit 
and the pride of a little knowledge, need only to be dealt with 
as muddy wine is dealt with,—they need to stand and settle 
for a few years and let fall the dregs which opposition and ar- 
gument and pampered vanity have kept in motion through the 
foul and muddy mass. But Schleiermacher was not of this 
class ; his was the skepticism of a spirit too much in earnest to 
be moved by arguments, and too serious to be flattered by the 
fears which were inspired in the heart of an indulgent mother, 
| and of college professors who could not distinguish between 
reverent inquiry and a blasphemous infidelity. The letters 
which he wrote to his father at this period are full of painful 
interest; we have nothing like them in our literature, so 
urgent and so piercing, unless they be the letters of the 
younger Buckminster to his father when those painful doubts 
arose in his mind, which, at last, led him to the Unitarian 
ranks. And the questions which troubled Schleiermacher 
were identical with those which came under discussion during 
the Unitarian controversy in America; such as those touching 
the divinity of Christ, the sinfulness of man, and the condi- 
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tions of the atonement. The professors at Barby treated the 
young man with singular want of tact; no spirit was ever 
more clumsily managed; no attempt was made to answer his 
questions, all was charged upon his sinful nature, and the only 
opiate which was prescribed to quiet his tossing, feverish soul, 
was to turn anew to his prayers, and to strangle his doubts 
with a violent hand. His father was more discreet ; his letters 
were wise and fatherly ; and while he could not enter on long 
trains of argument without meeting his son face to face, yet his 
hints, his suggestions of books to be read, his appreciation of 
his son’s difficulties, were all more valuable to his son than any 
other answers might have been. There were two courses open 
to him ; one was to reveal to his son the only half-stifled skep- 
ticism of his own mind, kept down by hard work om 
asserting itself daily; the other was to deprecate a skeptic 
spirit, to try to enlighten it, and yet to show what and how 
great were the difficulties which stood in an inquirer’s path. 
One can hardly read those pages without tears. The father 
was so anxious, the son so modest, dutiful, sincere, and earnest 
in his doubts, that his eagerness touches our tenderest sympa- 
thy. At last, stung by the intimation of the Moravians that 
they could do nothing towards his promotion, so long as he ; 
harbored doubts, he urged his father to allow him to go to) 
Halle, where he might find a freer scope for his spirit, and | 
where he felt sure that he should receive answers to his ques- 
tions. Pecuniary obstacles at first threatened, but these were 
surmounted, and the young man was transferred to the distin- 
guished University of Halle. But long after Schleiermacher 
stood in the light which, in his youth, he so earnestly sought, 
his mind turned back with lingering affection to the Moravians 
at Barby; he was glad to visit them, he was pleased that his 
sister should wish to live among them, and he himself loved far 
more, than when with them, their rites and their simple faith. 
Indeed, the training which he received at Barby bore good 
fruit all his life. At first he reacted from the Moravian disci- 
pline; but soon his mind swung back into poise, and always 
after there was in Schleiermacher’s system the development of 
the emotional element, no less than of the intellectual ; worship 
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) was as much prized as conviction ; faith as much as judgment ; 
song as much as argument; sacrament as much as sermon. 
While on a visit to the Moravians in 1802, he writes to 
a friend in this strain : 

“Here it was that for the first time I awoke to the consciousness of the rela- 
tions of man to a higher world. Here it was that that mystic tendency developed 
itself, which has been of so much importance to me, and has supported and car- 
ried me through all the storms of skepticism. Then it was only germinating, 
now it has attained its full development, and I may say, that after all that I have 
passed through, I have become a Moravian again, only of a higher order.” 


Schleiermacher’s career at Halle was satisfactory to him, 
and served to fix him in a state of security and confidence as 
to the bounds of knowledge in theological science. It rejoiced 
him to find that the fetters which had been placed upon him at 
Barby were no longer called into use; that a free and yet a 
reverent criticism dealt justly and yet tenderly with the Bible, 
while a more comprehensive philosophy than he had yet met 
harmonized its doctrines and systematized its truths. At the 
University, Schleiermacher lived much by himself, and the al- 
lusions to intimate friendships are few. His naturally social 
nature was checked in its free development by the close pe- 
cuniary limitations to which he was subjected. The field 

\ preacher’s son must be content with small remittances from 
home, and must use them to the best advantage. Halle was 
then as now a very economical resort ; yet those who have be- 
come familiar with its advantages for indigent students now 
will be surprised at the much smaller sum which it required 
about the beginning of this century. At the present time the 
most economical student would hardly be able to spend his 
academical year of forty weeks at Halle for less than one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, which may be thus apportioned: fuel 
and lights, ten American dollars ; room rent, thirty-eight dol- 
lars ; dinners, twenty-eight dollars; breakfast and supper, forty 
dollars; washing, ten; and fees, twenty-four. But at the close 
of the last century, the lowest possible expenses were much less. 
They did not go beyond seventy-eight dollars, according to 
Schleiermacher. The items may interest some readers: fuel, 
four dollars and a half; room rent, ten dollars; dinners, seven- 
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teen; breakfasts and suppers, nineteen ; washing, three dollars 
and a half; fees, twenty-four dollars. But there were many 
children in the Schleiermacher family, and the father could ill 
afford even this small sum. Still there was that determination 
in the young man’s heart which always commands success, and 
he went on prosperously, and found his way over and through 
all obstacles. Still his stay in Halle was not as long as it 
would have been, had he been in affluent circumstances, and 
he hastened to enter upon the laborious duties of a tutor in a 
private family. 

We will not follow him closely in his new career. He had 
more than one situation, partly in consequence of a manly 
pride which rose indignantly when his prerogatives were as- 
sailed, and his domains invaded by indulgent parents ; partly 
in consequence of the opening of new avenues for his talents 
and his ambition. While a private tutor, he continued his \ 
theological studies, and was in due time permitted to preach. 
His powers were not suffered to remain hidden, and while yet 
a youth he was appointed preacher to the Charité Hospital, at 
Berlin. It was not a lucrative place; nor was it in any way 
an attractive post to a young, learned, aspiring man. Yet it 
was in Berlin; and Berlin had even then begun to attract to 
its sandy streets and tasteless mansions men whose reputation 
reached to every civilized land. The writer of these pages 
once strolled out to the Charité to see what kind of an audience 
the youthful Schleiermacher addressed. It was but a handful ; 
the little chapel was but partly filled, and they who were there 
wore countenances which did not indicate a capacity equal to 
the task of following that most elaborate, artistic, and involved 
sermonizer, who preached Jesus to the sick and maimed about 
seventy-five years ago. I do not suppose that Schleiermacher 
was entirely pleased with his position there; yet he looked at his 
sermons rather than to his audience. He wrought upon them 
as upon models of art; he wrote to his father asking for his 
criticism ; he toiled over each as if it were written for the 
king’s own ear. Not that he despised his simple flock ; but he 
was looking at the future and not at the present; and he 
preached rather to the few clergymen who came to witness the 
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eloquent elaborateness of which they were beginning to hear, 
than to the convalescent patients of the great Hospital, just 
able to hobble from their wards to the chapel. It may seem 
hard to justify Schleiermacher in this; but for him to have 
done differently would have involved the entire reshaping of 
his mental constitution. Enough that in his letters during 
those years, no trace appears of any impatience with the pres- 
ent, of any contempt for the poor and simple, of any arrogance, 
of any fault-finding with his destiny; we only see a man of 
marvelous powers, devoting those powers, in their natwral 
way, to the ehosen work of his life; he whom God made a 
philosopher wrote as a philosopher should write, and never 
disowned himself and put himself into false relations with the 
age, by trying to write in a style which God never intended 
that he should, and for an audience which God intended that 
he should address but for a few years only. 

Meanwhile his social nature began to expand; his rare gifts 
procured him immediate access to the houses of the most gifted 
and cultured; and there was indeed no time in the whole career 
of Schleiermacher that he so charmed society with his spright- 
liness, learning, and affluence of resources, as he did while 
preacher to the Charité. Through the kindness of two highly 
accomplished Jewish ladies, Schleiermacher was introduced to 
all whom he chose to know ; and under the powerful stimulus 
of his new friends his life was a state of continued ecstasy. It 
is pleasant to follow him in his daily round of duties and de- 
lights. He worked hard and always with zest; he daily 
frequented a billiard room, not there the place for idleness and 
frivolity and petty gambling, but the best spot where he could 
meet his friends, learn the news of the day, and indulge in an 
exercise which, if kept free from evils which crowd into all ra- 
tional amusements in this land, is singularly gentle and bene- 
ficial. Every evening found him in the society of minds as 
earnest, as aspiring, and as stimulating, as his own; and late 
into the evening were protracted those criticisms of Greek 
plays, those philosophical controversies, and those keen dis- 
cussions of the great questions of the time. Among the emi- 
nent women whom he knew intimately at this time were the 
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well-known Henrietta Herz, Rahel Varnhagen, and Dorothea 
Veit, daughter of Moses Mendelssohn; among the men were 
Engel, Spalding, the brothers Humboldt, Schadow the sculptor, 
Bernstorff the statesman, and last and chief of all, not by reason 
of greater eminence, but by reason of his close intimacy with 
Schleiermacher, Frederick Schlegel. His first impressions of 
Schlegel are conveyed in the following words. They met at a 
literary society for mutual improvement. 


“He is about twenty-five, and the extent and variety of his knowledge are al. 
most inconceivable at his age. He possesses, moreover, an originality of intellect 
which, even here, where there is so much intellect and so much talent, far sur- 
passes all others ; and in his manner there is an absence of artificiality, a frank- 
ness and a childlike youthfulness, the combination of which, with his other quali- 
ties, is the most wonderful of all. Wherever he be, his wit and his simplicity 
make him the most delightful companion ; but to me he is more than that; he is 
of the greatest and most essential benefit. I have never, it is true, been de- 
prived of intellectual society here, and I have always known some man with 
whom I could talk about each individual science that interests me. Nevertheless 
I always feel the want of a companion to whom I could freely impart my philo- 
sophical ideas, and who would enter with me into the deepest abstractions. 
This great void he has filled up most gloriously. To him I cannot only pour out 
what is already in me, but by means of the exhaustless stream of new views and 
new ideas which is ever flowing into him, much that has been lying dormant in 
me, is likewise set in motion, In short, as regards my activity in the world of 
philosophy and literature, my more intimate acquaintance with him forms. an 
epoch, I say my more intimate acquaintance, for although I Jearnt to admire his 
philosophy and his talents much sooner, it is one of my peculiarities that I can- 
not allow any one to penetrate into the inmost recesses of my mind until I am 
satisfied of the purity and uprightness of his character. I cannot philosophize 
with any one whose moral sentiments I do not approve. Not until I had ac- 
quired certainty in regard to these did I draw nearer to him; but now I am 
much in his society. He has not studied any so-called bread science, nor does he 
wish to hold any office, his desire being, if possible, to live frugally and inde- 
pendently on the proceeds of his writings, which embrace none but important 
subjects, as he never condescends, for the sake of money, to bring mediocre wares 
to market. He is always spurring me on to write likewise; there are a thousand 
things, he says, that ought to be said, and which I am just the one to say; and 
since he has heard me read a little essay of my own composition, he leaves me no 
peace. His Christian name he has in common with me; he is called Friedrich, 
and he is like me in many of his natural failings; he is not musical, he does not 
draw, he does not like the French language, and he has bad eyes. That I have 
spoken so much about him will not, I trust, be displeasing to you, as he is at 
present one of the persons here whom I like best.” 


Not long after this Schlegel moved his quarters to the house 
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where Schleiermacher lived, in order to be habitually near him. 
The letter which describes their living together is so graphic 
and interesting, as to make an apology unnecessary for quoting 
it quite fuliy. Writing to his sister, he says :— 

“What a glorious change Schlegel’s being with me makes in my existence ! 
How new it is to me only to have to open the door to find a rational being to 
talk to,—to be able to wish good morning to some one, and to receive a similar 
greeting in return, as soon as I awake,—to have some one to sit opposite me at 
table, and to whom I can communicate in the morning the good spirits which I 
bring home with me in the evening! Schlegel generally rises an hour earlier 
than I do, because I dare not, on account of my eyes, burn lights in the morning, 
and I therefore arrange matters so as not to awake before half-past eight. Some- 
times, however, he lies in bed and reads, and I am generally awakened by the 
clattering of his coffee cup. From his bed he can open the door that separates 
my room from his, and then begins our morning chat. When I have done break- 
fast, we work some hours without interfering with each other; in general, how- 
ever, we make a little pause before dinner, to eat an apple, of which we have a 
large and very choice provision; and while so doing we discuss the subjects of 
our studies. Then begins the second period of study, which lasts until dinner 
time, that is to say, until half-past one. As you are aware, I get my dinner from 
the Charité, but Schlegel has his brought to him from a restaurant. Whichever 
comes first is first consumed, then follows the second course, then a couple of 
glasses of wine, so that we spend very nearly an hour at dinner. Of our after- 
noons I cannot give so decided an account; but I am sorry to say that I am gen- 
erally the first to fly out of the cage and the last to enter in the evening. How- 
ever, the whole of the latter part of the day is not devoted to social enjoyment, 
for several times in the week I attend lectures, and I also deliver some, of course 
privatissime, to some good friend or other, and not until this is done do I go 
whithersoever inclination directs me. On my return home in the evening, at 
about ten or eleven, I find Schlegel still up, but he seems only to be waiting to 
say good-night to me, and then he goes to bed. I, on the contrary, then gener- 
ally sit down to work until towards two o'clock, for from that hour until half-past 
eight one may have sleep enough.” 


Our limits will not allow us to continue the quotation, and 
cite the fervid words in which he expresses his admiration of 
the exalted intellect of Schlegel; admiration, too, not gener- 
ally easily won from Schleiermacher, the most cautious and 
reserved of admirers. Yet in the course of a few months, the 
real hardnesses of the friend’s character came out. Schleier- 
macher never saw reason to disown a word that he had written 
in praise of the genius of Schlegel; but he soon learned that 
in the affectionate elements of his nature he had no equal in 
his companion. Schlegel was all mind; Schleiermacher a 
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being of mind and heart, too; and not the less heart because 
he had so much mind. So in time they wearied of each 
other and fell easily apart ; not becoming cold to each other nor 
indifferent ; but losing that warmth of attachment which made 
their friends call them husband and wife,—Schleiermacher, be 
it remarked, the wife. 

After this Schleiermacher’s most intimate friendships were 
with women. Platonic attachments do seem to have a signifi- 
cance in his life; and just as pure and holy as was Cowper's 
affection for Mrs. Unwin was Schleiermacher’s for Henrietta 
Herz. Women could comprehend him best; men could 
measure the resources of his brain, but women, like the Herz 
and Rahel, could see into the whole capacities of the man. 
It is hard to write in general language of such relationships as 
those to which we allude; but no one can run through the 
whole of Schleiermacher’s correspondence without being con- 
vinced that there was a soul so poised, so devoted to the high- 
est ends, as to find in women not a minister to any lust, to any 
mere sentimental development, but to the kindling of his whole 
nature. Schleiermacher was twice in love: first with Eleonora 
Grunow, whom he was not destined to marry, and last, to 
Henrietta Muhlenfels, who became the true, devoted, excellent, 
and wholly sympathetic wife, whom such a man deserved. 
But when he loved them he loved no others; but he was 
drawn to the cultivated women of Berlin because they alone 
fully understood him, in a manner which shocked those who 
looked upon Schleiermacher as a common, light-minded man 
of the world, who concealed a weak heart and frail principles 
under the priest’s gown. Hence, he was at first kept down by 
his ecclesiastical superiors, and suffered daily from misjudg- 
ments which were only too natural. Circumstances connected 
with his love to Eleonora Grunow added to keep these false 
judgments alive: we do not go into them here: we have neither 
time nor a wish to do so. Enough to say, that in that attach- 
ment Schleiermacher’s heart was as pure and true as that of 
the sister who so anxiously and tremblingly watched his course, 
and prayed that he might be kept from temptation. The errors 
of his head which he made then he afterwards repented of ; 
but his heart and his principles were always true. 
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A most busy, happy ecstasy was that Berlin epoch to 
Schleiermacher; I think it the sunniest time in his life. 
Abundance of friends, little knowledge of trouble of any kind, 
youthful elasticity, close ‘intimacies with a few appreciative 
minds, a competent income and the frequent letters of a wise 
father, made his days full of joy. But one great trouble over- 
shadowed him, that was his love to Eleonora Grunow, which 
could not be responded to. This drove him at last from the 
city where she lived; he went into voluntary banishment, 
regretted by his friends, who thought that he was burying 
himself alive, but probably rather to be congratulated, for with- 
out that step, the world might never have had, or enjoyed the 
Monologues, and the Discourses on Religion; and it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have accomplished that work, worthy of 
being the consummation of a single life, the translation of Plato, 
of which it is not too much to say that it divides its eminence 
with the Tieck-Schlegel version of Shakespeare, and has no 
other rivals. These were the fruits of his retirement at Pots- 
dam and Stolpe; and we could have had nothing better from 
Schleiermacher than these. It would be interesting to enter 
into his literary habits while these works were constructing ; 
but they are too little known with us to warrant a full account 
here. The Monologues produced a profound impression at the 
time when they appeared; as a series of studies on topics of 
pure sentiment, they were deemed as without a parallel; and 
used as we are to the discussion of kindred themes in the 
scattered Adam Bedes, Shirleys, and Minister’s Wooings of our 
literature, the more abstract probings of Schleiermacher’s steel 
do not move usso deeply as they once did. The Discourses on 
Religion were prefatory, too, to the great theological produc- 
tions of their author ; they are a fitting avenue to the closest 
student of his system, but they have been in a manner super- 
seded by his later and more renowned works. The Glau- 
benslehre was the perfected fruit of that of which the Dis- 
courses were the fair blossom. 

It is pleasant to turn from the elaborate works of Schleier- 
macher, during his term of retirement, to the easy, sparkling 
letters which so abundantly issued from Potsdam and Stolpe. 
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His learned style is, from first to last, massive, condensed, and 
involved almost beyond any other German writer. He was 
not like Kant careless of it ; and the difficulty of reading him 
arises rather from its studied compactness than from any 
slovenliness. There are almost as few waste words with 
Schleiermacher as with Butler. He does not perplex you with 
a new nomenclature as Hegel does; he does not expand into 
generalities as Schelling does; he does not hunt up paradoxes 
as Fichte does; but in words which are in common use, with 
a clear adherence to his theme, and looking at the briefest 
statement of his thought, he marshals his words into a solid 
phalanx, where there is order and harmony of arrangement, 
but where all seems at first a dense assemblage of powerful 
words. But when he drops his learned style, he runs along 
like a singing brook, clear and sparkling ; no letters are easier 
than his to read, no thoughts more free from pedantry. You 
can hardly believe that the same mind indites both; and 
between the man and the theologian, most readers prefer . 
the man. A great mind might have written most of his 
works, but nothing but‘a soul which seems equally made up 
of man, woman, boy, and girl, could have written the letters. 
Strength, tenderness, vivacity, and modesty,—ambition, affec- 
tion, sport, and reserve, all contend in them. 

In due time Schleiermacher became Professor where he once 
had been a‘student,—in the University of Halle. His depart- 
ment was Metaphysics, but he was also preacher to the Uni- 
versity. At once he stepped to the front rank. His works 
had given him a rising name, and hardly any veteran disputed 
the claims which his modesty, his learning, his acumen and 
his eloquence presented in his behalf. His most intimate 
friend at Halle was Professor Heinrich Steffins, the naturalist ; 
the man to whom Guyot accords a passage of praise in the In- 
troduction to “Earth and Man.” Yet the atmosphere was 
soon clouded; Napoleon approached Halle, sacked the city, 
disbanded the University, and Schleiermacher, after a brief 
but signally successful career, was thrown upon the world. | 
From this time on, he contended with poverty and with trou- | 
ble, but chief of all with fear for the future of his country. 

e 
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We will not follow him in all his wanderings. He wrote, and 
studied and thought: he indited letters fragrant with patriot- 
ism and with hope: and, more than all, he loved Henrietta 
Muhlenfels, who was to become his wife. At last, all these 
| troubles came to an end: Napoleon lost his sway: Germany 
had its old rights and power again, and when the day had 
fairly broken, William von Humboldt founded the University 
of Berlin, and Schleiermacher was at once appointed to a pro- 
fessorship. So again Berlin received back its former child. 
He soon married, and that rich domestic life, for which none 
was more fitted than he, began its peaceful course, only to be 
ended by his premature death. Soon Schleiermacher was 
elected preacher in the Trinity Church of Berlin, and here and 
in the University began the great activities of his life. His 
lecture room was soon crowded ; his spacious church was soon 
| filled. Schleiermacher was no longer the preacher to a hand- 
| ful of poor sick people, he was the admired orator of the day. 
He did not anticipate great success in the pulpit; he thought 
that one or two hundred of the most cultivated men and 
women of the city might come to hear him, but it was not so 
to be. All classes, all conditions thronged to hear him. It 
only hightened the general popularity that he was short and 
slender, with one shoulder above the other; with these disad- 
| vantages he had a piercing eye, and a rich, rolling utterance 
‘which carried away all hearts. There are great amomalies in 
the success of eminent preachers. As a general thing, coarse 
preachers draw coarse auditors; boisterous preachers draw 
rough auditors; refined preachers draw cultured auditors. 
But as the classic, ornate, and delicately suggestive Robertson 
drew throngs of serving men and waiting maids to mingle 
with the gay and with the thoughtful at Brighton chapel, so 
Schleiermacher, ponderous in thought, involved in style, con- 
densed in expression, almost without precedent, was followed 
by crowds, in which prince jostled peasant. We have worked 
for hours over the sermons preached there, with almost vain 
efforts to penetrate the obscurity of that hard style; we have 
read it to the blank faces of the tolerably well imformed, and 
seen that it met no intelligent reception, and we have wondered 
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that from the lips of Schleiermacher it went home to such 
varied minds. Yet in Schleiermacher, the known patriot, 
with face glowing, with eye kindling, with gesture never ve- 
hement, but always effective, that style, so dark on the printed 
page, found a grand interpreter, and it needed no other com- 
ment to make it intelligible. He always preached extempore, 
and wrote his discourses, as Cicero did his orations, after they 
were delivered. 

Here Schleiermacher worked twelve long, busy years. We 
do not hear from him much at Berlin; there was no longer a 
father, a sister, or a betrothed to write to; he was in his home, 
and he had little leisure to continue a full correspondence with 
friends. He was a public man; a minister in the Govern- 
ment, a friend of education, a devoted preacher, a laborious 


professor, a true father and husband. He died in 1834, a little ( 


more than fifty years of age, and few men have been more 
lamented. All Berlin came to do him honor. His theologi- 
cal position, as the reconciler of evangelicals and rationalists, 
the bridge between the old unbelief and the new faith, made 
his system not unacceptable to either, while his worth as a 
man, his modesty, his candor, and his simplicity made him 
beloved as widely as he was known. And every year, on his 
birthday in November, a large company meet in Berlin to 
celebrate his memory and keep alive the tradition of his virtues. 
Asa theologian he has done his work, a great and needed 
work ; he was the foundation on which Neander, Miiller, and 
Tholuck have builded; and so let him be remembered and 
honored ; but as a good man, his work goes on, and no one 
can read the record of his life without catching a measure of 
the soul, which breathed through it. The man was greater 
than his works; and the theological student even, gets a better 
lesson from the letters of Schleiermacher than even the pon- 
derous thought of the Glaubenslehre itself can teach him. 
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Arricte IV.—THE COUNTRY PARSON IN TOWN. 


Leisure Hours in Town. By the Author of the Recreations 
of a Country Parson. One Volume, with Portrait. 16mo. 
pp. 437. 


Ir is now several years since a “certain quiet Scotch minis- 
ter,” as he described himself, first sat down to write an essay 
for “ Fraser,” as a relief from his solid work of sermonizing. 
This was followed, month after month, by successive papers of 
“simple thoughts, only sincere and not unconsidered,” that 
soon won their way to thousands of hearts, and came to be 
leading attractions of the magazine to which they were origi- 
nally contributed. There is a quiet assurance in our author’s 
manner; and yet no one seems to have taken his seat less am- 
bitiously at that famous round-table on the Strand, where Car- 
lyle, Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, and others, well-known to 
fame, had sat before him. How he found his way in that par- 
ticular direction does not appear; but no essayist of the kind 
could have wished a heartier welcome when he fairly came 
before the public. Yet his success has evidently taken him by 
surprise, while his wide circle of admirers on both sides of the 
water may find themselves somewhat puzzled to explain just 
how and why their hearts were won. There is no disputing 
the fact, however, and it was a grateful task yor us to record in 
a former number of this Quarterly our pleasant impressions of 
the “ Recreations.” 

What we shall always retain of them is the charm they 
threw about our country life. Some were veritable bucolics, 
and mirrored as faithfully the locality that inspired them, as 
any poem of the “ Lake school.” No wonder that our author 
is still announced as the “ country parson.” He has turned his 
back on his little parish and quiet manse, it is true, and we al- 
most doubted the sincerity of his old attachment when he said 
he never regretted the step. But, after all, the old ties may only 
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be loosed a little, not broken, and every now and then he will 
go back in thought to where he was first settled in the minis- 
try. We know that he is not the man to ignore, when high 
up the ladder, his humble starting point; and if his love for 
the country is what we still believe, his heart will never be 
weaned from it. He takes pains in fact to tell us that he is living 
now where there is no danger of such a result. Edinburgh is 
especially attractive to him, for its blending of country and 
town. He finds there pleasant reminders of former surround- 
ings,—“ green gardens, fields, and trees: shady places into which 
you may turn from the glaring streets, into verdure as cool and 
quiet as ever, and where your little children can roll upon the 
grass, and string daisies as of old.” We are glad to know of 
this, for it gives promise of an occasional essay yet, fragrant 
with the old aroma. 

Nobody of course was surprised at his accepting a call to 
the city. Such popularity would have unsettled any country 
parson and wafted him up higher. To have persisted in his 
humble rustic cure, under all this outside pressure, would have 
been an anomaly, unless under the operation of that ancient 
rule which settled pastors only once, and that for life. And 
yet if any of us this side of the ocean had been consulted as to 
our essayist’s claims as a theologian and preacher, the response 
must have been provokingly vague and indefinite. 

We have never yet sat under his pulpit ministrations, though 
we have frequently encountered him the daysimmediately before 
and after, and sometimes just as he had finished his sermons for 
the Sabbath. We mean no disparagement in conjecturing that 
he discourses on “things heavenly and divine,” in very much 
the same style that he writes about things sublunary ;—in fact 
in one place he quotes a friend’s criticism that his essays 
are only “sermons in polka time.” 

The only extract of a sermon of his own that he ever gave 
his readers was that they “might compare their notion of them 
with the fact.” It is the conclusion of a discourse against pen- 
ance and asceticism, whether of Papist or Puritan, and what 
hearer could resist the melody and sunshine of these closing 


periods ? 
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“ Take, then, brethren, without a scruple or a misgiving, the innocent enjoyment 
of life. Let your heart beat gladly and thankfully by your quiet fireside, and 
never dream that there is anything of sinful self-indulgence in that pure delight 
with which you watch your children’s sports and hear their prattle. Look out upon 
green spring fields and blossoms, upon summer woods and streams: gladden in 
the bright sunshine as well as muse in the softening twilight; and never fancy 
that though these things cheer you amid the many cares of life, you are falling 
short of the ideal sketched by that kindly Teacher of self-denial who said, ‘If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross daily,’ ” 


His characteristic geniality must make the Rev. Mr. Boyd 
equally winning as preacher and essayist ; and no reader would 
hesitate to class him among the most liberal of Scotch divines. 
Once indeed he departed from his usual tenor in venting prej- 
udices as a minister of the Establishment against the “ Free 
Church ;” and, at another time, his admiration of the chaste 
but impassioned oratory of a “ great Scotch preacher” in the 
person of Caird, constrains him to join in the old cry of clap- 
trap and buffoonery about Spurgeon. Perhaps he meant to 
hit with this one stone two birds of the same feather, but he 
upsets the “dignity of dullness” in his profession, and shakes 
Dr. Dryasdust, et id omne genus, with as keen a relish as would 
our own Beecher. He pronounces without hesitation certain 
American divines as stupid and uncharitable who scented her- 
esy in “Elsie Venner,” though he admits that the phraseology 
demurred at by them “may be a mystic Shibboleth indicating 
far more than it asserts.” Yet he finds favor with them all— 
with men of antagonistic views and sympathies—old school 
and new, high church and low. 

Our author bears with becoming meekness his flattering 
promotion from country to city; and yet this, or his previous 
popularity, has emboldened him to lift the veil from his real 
name and features. So the many friends that were strangers 
to the country parson personally, and curious to penetrate his 
incognito, are privileged now to look upon the face and read 
the autograph of A. K. H. Boyd, prefixed to his latest volume. 
The countenance corresponds very nearly to the image mir- 
rored in his style—the same honest, open look, and easy, placid 
expression ; the same eyes that have beamed out so kindly yet 
unquailing from his pages, and brow above as clear and calm. 
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The mouth is compressed enough for firmness, but one may 
detect something of the humor, lurking about its corners, that 
is playing ever and anon in his essays. The head is balder, 
though somewhat more symmetrical, than its popular creations, 
and whiskers and chin are trim and smooth-shaven as the 
hedge-rows and lawn he has sketched so graphically. 

We are disappointed, however, as to his age. He looks 
older than the parson we had pictured to ourselves, just shed- 
ding the dew of his youth on leaving the green fields of his 
country cure. One would take him for a man upwards of 
forty, we think, with fair promise of many useful, happy years 
to come; and so mote it be! His picture, besides serving 
its purpose with the public, would be a fitting keepsake to re- 
mind, by its sunny aspect, the parishioners he has parted from 
in Dumfries how little of the “ shady side ” he experienced there. 
If there was a Mr. Snarling and Miss Limejuice among 
them, we could commend to such no better discipline than a 
daily look at this portrait, to satisfy themselves how little their 
recent pastor cared for all their snappishness and acidity. Of 
course, as a man, he must have felt somewhat the “ worries of 
life” and “ blisters of humanity ”—else he has been darkening 
counsel by words without knowledge; but he evidently knows 
how to take things as easily as [he puts them. If a mountain 
rested on his shoulders he would not show it in his face, and 
“insect cares” might buzz all day about him without disturb- 
ing his equanimity longer than for him to brush them aside. 

Now that we are on this train of personal reflections, let us 
go on and trace something of our author’s personal history as 
gleaned from his own pages. The circumstances of his nativity 
and parentage do not distinctly appear, but we always had the 
impression that one who enters so sympathetically into rural 
tastes and experiences must have imbibed them in infancy. 
His reminiscences of boyhood all take vitality and color from 
the free open air and green fields, and he must have been 
thinking of himself when he quoted from Longfellow: 

“The green trees whispered low end wild; 
It was a sound of joy ! 


They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild.” 
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He remembers how he used to feel going through the woods 
alone and passing the old grave-yard after dark. When he 
was nine years old he used, every night for about a year, as 
he lay down to sleep, to picture himself lying dead, till he felt as 
though the coffin was closing round him—and at that period he 
used to read, with a curious fascination, Blair’s poem, “The 
Grave.” By and by we find him among “ medal scholars,” and 
it was the proudest day of his life when the magistrate of a 
certain ancient town, in the great hall of exhibition, conferred 
on him the prize. He was at various schools, and always kept 
well up with his classmates, except in this one instance. Fora 
few months he had once a “malignant blockhead ” of a teacher 
who kept him steadily at the bottom of his class and a “ fright- 
ful dunce” at the top. 

At length he enters the University at Glasgow and passes 
six years there—and his reminiscences of College life sound 
so natural, we must give this quotation : 

“ We call to mind the dark mornings on which we hurried to College, only half 
awake; the midnight hours of solitary study, when we heard the clock strike 
two, three, four, five, through the silent house ; the time when we wearily rose to 
our day’s work, and saw the moon hardly moved from that place in the sky which 
it held when we lay down to our poor hour of rest. We call to mind the half 
dozen chairs littered with old books, fished out from the dustiest corners of the 
College library; the pages of paper daily covered, with a pleasant sense unknown 
to other work, that here was something tangible accomplished ; the indescribable 
feeling of weariness growing day by day; * * * * the carrying in the 
prize essays ; the list made out of all the prizes we were contending for, how many 
we shall not say; the thankfulness rather than pride with which, during the last 
fortnight of the session, we marked off each in succession as won; the throbbing 
anxiety of the first of May which was to decide the University Essay prizes; 
and how musical the Principal’s voice as he read out the mottoes we knew so 
well; then the delightful relief of total leisure in those bright days of May; the 
summer-time spent in research and labor against another session ; the intense 
veneration for work which a man comes to have when he knows what it means.” 


After the usual interval of preparation, frequenting now and 
then the courts of law to listen to the great advocates of the 
time, he enters that sacred profession which he assures us is the 
business and pleasure of his life. He becomes a country par- 
son, winning, for a recreation, laurels that others less favored 
have hoped, and waited, and toiled for even unto death, with- 
out the sight. After a while, thinking whether he might not 
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be more in the path of duty, while the best years of his life 
were passing, to be placed where he might serve his Master in 
a larger sphere, he providentially is called to a charge such as 
would once have been his very ideal. But he hesitated and 
doubted greatly whether he should prove equal to it, and 
thought how painful and discouraging it would be to go and 
preach to a large congregation and see it Sunday by Sunday 
growing less, as people got discontented and dropped away. 
Yet certain friends on whom he leant for guidance in the 
matter were more hopeful, and constrained him to accept the 
flattering cail. So, now, we find our old friend in town, pastor 
of a large and flourishing society in Edinburgh. We have 
been careful to gather up these personal details as the most we 
are likely to have, for our author has intimated that when the 
friendly reader knows who he really is, he shall talk of him- 
self less freely. 

As might be inferred from the title of this Article, it was 
not our purpose to review in detail the “Leisure Hours in 
Town.” The reader of course will be curious to know how 
this latest volume compares with its predecessors, but any 
criticisms we shall offer may have already been anticipated by 
those familiar with the leading contents, as they have appeared 
month by month in the “ Atlantic.” 

There is, as would be expected, less disposition now than at 
first to indiscriminate praise on the part of the public, and 
more inclination to cool analysis of their favorite. But his 
readers are very apt to be brought under the old spell and 
read successive chapters when they meant only an occasional 
page. The ardor of their first impressions may have gone 
with the charm of novelty, but they find themselves idly 
drifting with the current under the shadow of “ Auld Reekie,” 
as when out among the daisies, and heather-bells. Now, how- 
ever, is the time, if at all, to rescue Mr. Boyd from the curse 
of “ woe unto you when all men speak well of you ”—and in 
his new position he is a fairer mark for criticism than when in 
rural seclusion. He intimates that the reader will find a 
change in his essays in consistence with his total change of 
life ; but less, we think, in their general scope and spirit than 
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in their surroundings. There was no need of announcing 
their authorship; anybody familiar with the Recreations 
would have known. 

We did hope that when the country parson came to town, 
he would let the word “Concerning” fall back (to borrow one 
of the war phrases) from the front rank to the rear. The hum- 
ble preposition was put forward too conspicuously at the outset ; 
but stood fire remarkably well and full long enough through 
two campaigns, and now must needs go through athird! One 
might almost suspect that the trisyllable in question was 
doomed to stand where it does till utterly annihilated. Then 
it seems strange to us that a writer, who has inveighed so 
earnestly against Quaker primness and Puritan rigidity, should 
imitate these very examples in the wording of his themes. 
This is more noticeable in contrast with the free and genial 
subject-matter ; as well might the clever parson himself go the 
rounds of his parish with the “broad-brim” or antique “ bell- 
crown” on his head. Surely he does not select such quaint 
texts for the Sabbath. If he does, the announcement of them 
must startle his hearers enough to keep them all wide-awake, 
whatever the sermon that follows, and start, too, odd associa- 
tions that may be carried home mixed up most incongruously 
with the best thoughts of the preacher. 

To be sure, our essayist takes pains invariably to divest the 
subject as announced of the associations its phraseology natu- 
rally suggests, and at length paraphrases it into something 
every one can understand. But in the opening paper, for 
example, “Concerning veal,” despite its originality and inge- 
nuity, we could not from beginning to end keep out of sight 
the calf-pen and butcher’s stall, and fairly broke down under 
the sentence, “ Yes, my readers, we have all been Calves!” 
To our beef-eating brethren over the water, veal may be what 
our author intended it, the emblem of Immaturity ; but it is a 
more ready reminder to us of slaughtered Innocence to make 
cutlets of, and savory stews. Why not have dispensed with 
the vealy associations, and simply discoursed concerning Imma- 
turity? And now that we are in the mood for it, we must pro- 
test against a certain “ pigsty ” that stands out so prominently 
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in several of the essays. No doubt the enclosure in question is 
as legitimate a subject for contemplation as the sow within, 
“wallowing in the mire ;” and when well ordered and stock- 
ed, is a decided attraction in rural scenery. But even then its 
place is in the background, while the one under consideration 
is kept conspicuous for its very repulsiveness, and just as the 
reader was being refreshed by a change of scene, lo, there he 
is confronted again with that inevitable pig-sty. 

Let us not be understood as objecting to the introduction of 
an occasional calf or pig to point a moral; and there was hardly 
anything that touched us more about the country parson, than 
his love for “Old Boy;” but their “local habitation” and 
posthumous remains, to our taste, are made altogether too 
prominent and frequent in his pages. 

It is so hard usually to make essays popular reading, that 
one cannot but commend the ingenuity, not to say originality, 
displayed by Mr. Boyd to this end. We approve, too, the 
policy, now-a-days so prevalent, of giving some odd caption to 
an article, or title to a book, as a device for attracting readers 
who like something singular. And it always seemed to us 
real genius that can pick up “unconsidered triftes” and 
throw about them the charm of a string of pearls. The only 
trouble with our author has been, that his favorite titles stand 
so much in his own light he must needs take some time to ex- 
plain them away, before fairly coming at what the reader is 
waiting for. He is improving, however, with his experience 
of the city, for, while almost every former essay started in a 
way to suggest the strictures just offered, only half of those 
composing the volume before us are thus objectionabie. The 
briefest one is a charming little paper of mingled pathos and 
description, entitle? “Gone.” He takes us to the railway 
station to see a train depart: 


“There is a great bustle on the platform, and there is a great quantity of human 
life, and of the interests and cares of human life, in those twelve or fourteen car- 
riages, and filling that little space between the rails. You stand by and watch 
the warm interiors of the carriages looking so large and so full, and as if they had 
so much in them. There are people of every kind of aspect, children and oid 
folk, multitudes of railway rugs, of carpet-bags, of portmanteaus, of parcels, of 
newspapers, of books, of magazines. At length you hear the last bell; ther 
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comes that silent, steady pull, which is always striking, though seen ever so often. 
The train glides away: it is gone. You stand and look vacantly at the place 
where it was. How little the space looks; how blank the air! There are the 
two rails, just four feet eight and a half inches apart; how close together they 
look! You can hardly think that there was so much of life, and of the interests 
of life, in so little room.” © 


And here are touches of pathos : 


“T think of the kind-hearted man sitting in the evening in his chair by the 
fireside ; once when he sat down there, little pattering feet were about him, and 
their little owners climbed upon his knee, Now, he may sit long enough and no 
one will interrupt him. He may read his newspaper undisturbed. He may write 
his sermon and no sly knock come to the door. * * * Lord Macaulay, a few 
years before he died, had something presented to him at a great public meeting 
in Scotland; something which pleased him much. ‘I shall treasure it,’ he said, 
‘as long as I live; and after J am gone There the great man’s voice faltered 
and the sentence remained unfinished. Yet the thought, at which Macaulay 
broke down, may touch many a lesser man more. For when we are gone, my 
friends, we may leave behind us those who cannot well spare us, It is not for 
one’s own sake, that the Gone, so linked with one’s own name, touches so much. 
But we can think of some for whose sake we may wish to put off our going as 
long as may be.” 





It is hardly necessary to reiterate criticism upon the 
diffuse style of our essayist; and this characteristic would re- 
quire more extended quotations from his chapters, didactic, 
critical, and sketchy, to do him full justice, than we can afford 
space for. Asis usual with the popular authors of the day, 
Mr. Boyd is being quoted from every week by the newspapers 
in their “ selected miscellany ;” and so everybody, ere this, may 
have some fragmentary acquaintance with him; but the gold 
you get comes in leaves rather than nuggets, and his pencil in 
general requires too much canvas for cabinet pictures. 

One might have supposed that when pent up within city 
walls his style would grow less discursive than it was out in 
the country where he had so much more territory to range 
over; though we must bear in mind that he is still writing in 
clerical undress and independence of set rules and forms ; and 
to some it may seem strange that the country parson can keep 
on writing in his wonted vein, notwithstanding the increased 
cares and claims of his pulpit and parish now. Did he bring 
with him into town such a choice stock of old sermons that he 
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hardly need put pen to paper in the way of Sabbath prepara- 
tion for some time ahead? If his village sermons will not 
answer his present wants so that he must spend more time 
than ever at his solid work, perhaps his city parishioners are 
less exacting than his rural flock about pastoral visitation, and 
have no idea of his going, as when his congregation was 
smaller, to see every family. Or is the popularity of our old 
friend, outside of his profession and on this side of the water, 
gradually luring his heart away from what he has professed to 
be the business and happiness of his life, so that his chief am- 
bition is coming to be, to stand foremost among the literary 
rather than clerical celebrities of Edinburgh? Not at all. 
Friday evening comes, and it finds him thus :— 


“Both my sermons for Sunday are ready, and they are in a drawer in this 
table on which I write. I have seen I believe every sick person in the congre- 
gation on some day during this week. As for the parish, ‘hat is by far too large 
and populous to be personally overtaken by any single clergyman; but I have 
the great comfort of being aided by a machinery of district visitation which does 
not suffer one poor person in the parish to feel that he is forgotten in his parish 
church, I cannot at this moment think of any one matter of ministerial duty 
which demands instant attention ; though of course I have the vague sense which 
I suppose will never be absent, that there are many duties impending: many 
things which Monday morning at the latest will bring. Surely, then, if such are 
ever to come in a large town parish, here is one of my leisure hours.” 


These, he insists, the city as well as country parson must 
have, and a half-holiday at least once a week. The annual 
furlough will not suffice to keep up for a whole year’s work, 
and its good effect is likely to be used up, in his judgment, 
within three weeks after its close. 

Some of our clerical readers, in particular, may have regard- 
ed their Scotch brother as an exception to the general rule of 
the profession—finding enough to do within it, and still sub- 
siding every day but Saturday and Sunday into a quiet reverie 
in his easy chair, from which he wakes to find himself famous. 

And there is very apt to be with “priest and people” an 
unfavorable impression of leisure in the ministry ; no matter 
whether it imply change or cessation of employment. Nor 
would it be strange if some such should fail to comprehend how a 
popular litterateur like the Rev. Mr. Boyd could be also # 
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hard-working, conscientious servant of Christ. But, are these 
two characters really incompatible? If our essayist had scat- 
tered through his pages notes and queries and innuendoes tend- 
ing only to counteract the teachings of the pulpit; if to recreate 
himself and his readers he had ignored from first to last any 
higher motive till one might wonder whether he ever had any, 
there might be some reason for questioning his consistency. 
On the contrary he has been criticised for retaining in the 
papers before us too much of the “clerical habit,” and has 
himself apologized to his non-professional readers for this very 
thing. There was no need, however, of such apology, in our 
humble judgment. And certainly he has now and then defer- 
red too much to a spirit that will not bear direct mention of 
“God,” “ Christ,” “ Bible,” ete., but requires a writer to make 
mere covert allusions, and resort to ingenious paraphrases of 
these and the like sacred terms! His motive may have been 
to avoid what might savor of “cant,” and the like; but would 
his best friends esteem him any the less for using as much 
plainness of speech in matters pertaining to his sacred office, 
as in others irrelevant about which he is outspoken to a fault? 

But we were speaking of the general bearing of his essays 
upon his position as minister. Whenever the opportunity 
offers, our author aims to impress the reader with the high es- 
timation in which he holds the sermon. It is this produc- 
tion which engrosses his “ first thoughts and solid work.” The 
recreation of an essay renews his strength for sermonizing, and 
no doubt many thoughts first presented from the pulpit to his 
Sabbath congregation have been given afterwards in a new 
garb to his thousand-fold larger audience outside. 

It is especially delightful for him to know of the profit and 
comfort these papers have afforded ; and the honest desire to 
do good is apparent through them all. Nor, with occasional 
‘symptoms of false leniency, does he hesitate to avow himself a 
“<« defender of the faith.” 

In coneluding a critique of “Thorndale” he speaks thus 
unreservedly :— 


“ We do not care if our readers should complain that the sermon peeps through 
tthe article; that the disguise of the reviewer does not quite conceal the gown and 
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band. Let it be so; but in treating of such grave matters as those which this 
book suggests, we could not have forgiven ourselves had we failed to notice the 
book’s essential defect. Holding the belief which we hold, we could not have 
written of the mystery of life without reference to that which alone can read it.” 


He repeatedly expresses his happiness in his appomted work, 
and the hours have been few and brief when he could 
shake off the pressure of duty. One day in each month finds 
him regularly at the meeting of Presbytery, but he remembers 
many restful hours there, when he sat revolving in mind the 
subject for his next essay, leaving the dry details of business 
and remarkably long speeches for his “seniors in years and 
superiors in wisdom.” 

Perhaps in introducing Mr. Boyd this second time within a 
year to the readers of the New Eneianprer, we may have 
seemed to be exacting too much from them in his behalf; for 
whatever his professior‘al standing, his principal claims have 
been simply as a recreative essayist. But this department of 
literature is of more consequence than the name indicates ; and 
we know of no writer who is on the whole a better representa- 
tive of it than the “country parson.” Of course our readers 
will thirk in this connexion of Spare Hours, and institute com- 
parisons between its author and him of the Leisure Hours. To 
our taste Dr. Brown is happier in certain chapters, but not so 
uniformly genial. He can associate his name with a’single 
paper like “ Rab and his Friends,” as Mr. Boyd can only do 
with a whole series of Recreations; and the versatility of his 
style prevents that feeling of surfeit which the papers before us 
are apt to induce. Somehow, too, the Edinburgh physician 
moves us more readily to smiles and tears by turns than the 
parson. Not but what there is in the latter as much real 
humor and pathos, but he cannot ce \centrate it so movingly in 
a sketch or story. Both writers have been brought before 
the American public in similar garb by the same enterprising 
publishers—but “ Subsecive Brown,” as a London reviewer 
distinguishes him, seems less one of us than does our author, 
from his retaining so much in his pages that savors only of the 
“Land O’Cakes.” Had the style of Mr. Boyd a little more of 
the Scotch brogue, its tendency to monotony might be broken 
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up; but in simplicity and naturalness it compares most favora- 
bly with anything in the Hore. One pleasant characteristic 
is shared by both of these favorite essayists—their love of ani- 
mals. The Doctor, however, has the advantage as a dog- 
fancier—he can take his pets into the house with him; whereas 
the parson must needs fondle his out in the stable. In fact, 
the Doctor makes so much of his terriers that we almost credit 
him with believing that dogs have souls, and that he meansto . 
take his pets with him up higher, or meet them gone before. 
It would do us all good, as well as the dumb objects of our 
care, to recognize them as a little higher in the scale than they 
are commonly regarded. If this recognition be a weakness, it 
has been an “infirmity of noble minds ;” and besides the testi- 
mony of those just cited, let us add this from Ruskin: 

“There is in every animal’s eye a dim image and gleam of humanity ; a flash of 
strange light through which their life looks out, ahd up to our great mystery of 
command over them, and claims the fellowship of the creature if not of the soul.” 

It is an interesting coincidence that there should be just now 
in Edinburgh two hard workers in their respective professions, 
making themselves more famous as literati outside. No doubt 
they well illustrate the dignity of labor; one as a physician of 
extensive practice, and the other as pastor of a large and 
flourishing parish. But their professional labors seem over- 
shadowed by the results of their otiwm cum dignitate. Andso 
it has been with others before them, who made literary compo- 
sition their pastime. The world have almost forgotten poor 
Charles Lamb’s patient drudgery in the India House, and only 
think of him when the busy day was over and he sat down to 
write some charming essay of Elia. And there was his 
biographer Talfourd ;—we remember him in this capacity, and 
as author of “ Ion,”—while his seat on the King’s Bench and in 
the House of Commons is hardly ever referred to now. What 
an impression Lord Francis Jeffrey made when he laid aside 
his judicial ermine and took up his pen to slash away in sport 
at some “tender muse,” ‘to whom such sport was death! 
Doubtless many a sensitive aspirant cursed the respite his mer- 
ciless reviewer took from the duties of Judge; and his days on 
the bench of “ Court Session ” were as nothing compared with 
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those famous “ Hours of Idleness.” Everybody has heard of 
Kit North, but comparatively few of Prof. Wilson. We do 
not care to remember how many days he lectured at the 
University on Moral Philosophy, but his Voctes Ambrosiane 
are in everlasting remembrance. 

By such and similar citations that our readers can supply for 
themselves nearer home, we would not be understood as dis- 
paraging the professional litterateur. Only it is a notorious 
fact in literature that its things of beauty, which are “a joy 
forever,” have been spontaneous effusions rather than forced 
productions under the lash of the taskmaster. Howsoever dili- 
gently the editor plods in his sanctum, the pastor in his study, 
the surgeon with ‘his scalpel, the accountant at his desk, the 
sweet savor of their literary fame exhales quietly outside, like 
the fragrance of a June rose, floating in through the open 
window. And these “walks of literature,” with their Pierian 
springs, remind one more and more of the malls and fountains 
of a park, where ministers, doctors, lawyers, etc., escape from 
dull care and drudgery to take an hour’s pleasant stroll and re- 
fresh themselves for the toil of to-morrow. 

In closing the present volume, our author expresses the hope 
that these chapters are not to be his last. Nor should we wish 
them to be. The vein he has been working through three 
successive volumes is far from being exhausted; and many 
lessons are yet left for him to transcribe for us from the book 
of life. 

In gathering up our final impressions, there is one, as to the 
nature and use of leisure, upon which we must add a closing 
remark. So, then, leisure is not the synonym for “nothing to 
do,” but a pleasant transition from one employment to another. 
The common motto of the day seems to be hard work under 
high pressure till the system breaks down, and then—no work 
at all. Leisure, also, is associated with the country, and end- 
less activity with the town. Summer visitors tire of our dull 
quietness, and we pass a winter’s day in the metropolis dumb- 
founded by its sights and sounds. But our country parson 
in town is in a fair way to reconcile opposites, and reveal 
a golden mean between these extremes. 
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Any man may find enough to do in the shades of rural 
seclusion as well as under the shadow of city walls. Must, 
however, wearing out or rusting away be the two alterna- 
tives? No! for enough hours may be spared from hard work 
to obviate the wear, and enough leisure labors be indulged in 
to prevent the rust. The world, indeed, have not yet learned 
the secret of turning their hore subsecive to good account, 
and the old adage about idleness still finds too frequent appli- 
cation. We thank those writers who are redeeming these 
“waste hours” for a worthy end, and well may we exclaim 
with Cowper, 

“ How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle !” 
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ArticLe V.—ENGLAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. 


The Constitutional History of England, since the Accession 
of George the Third. 1760 to 1860. By Tuomas Exsxive 
May, ©. B. Vol. 1. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1862. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who is a sagacious statesman as 
well as a great novelist, has wisely said that the rivalries of 
parties are “the sinews of freedom.” Doubtless the example 
of his own country afforded him the ground for his reflection ; 
for it is in a great measure owing to the activity of parties in 
Parliament and through the press, that Great Britain has, 
within the century just passed, made such substantial improve- 
ments in her ancient constitution. If, indeed, we consider the 
nations generally, we discover that the presence or absence of 
party zeal is attended by a large margin of liberty, or an un- 
due influence exerted by some single department of govern- 
ment. If we contemplate the arbitrary polities of France, 
Austria, and Russia, we find the liberty of press and speech 
restrained, and only one ostensible party—that which sustains 
the reigning dynasty. If there be an opposition, as of course 
there is, it is repressed by the dominant authority, and finds vent 
only in low mutterings and in secluded places. The prompt- 
ness manifested by despots to quell even verbal opposition to 
their less important measures, indicates that they recognize in 
a free press and in freedom of political action, a great step 
made toward their overthrow and the establishment of liberal 
principles. Partisan rivalry, then, is a means resulting in 
liberty ; while, on the other hand, its suppression is an indica- 
tion of despotism. By considering the state of parties in the 
liberal polities of America, Great Britain, and Italy, we find 
that a vigorous, and yet constitutional opposition, quick to dis- 
cern and to expose the errors of the party which is intrusted 
with the power, always professing to act in the spirit of the 
laws, and seldom descending to the arts of faction and intrigue, 
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seems to guarantee a just equipoise between the inherently 
antagonistic elements of the executive and the people. The 
gradual development of civil liberty from the action of parties, 
each restraining the other, and each throwing its weight into 
an opposite scale, is admirably exemplified by the constitu- 
tional history of Great Britain within the past century. Mr. 
Thomas Erskine May, C. B., of London, has undertaken the 
task of tracing that development, and has presented to the 
public a volume which exhibits much industry and research, 
and appears to carry out very well the plan proposed by the 
author. 

The portion of the work which has already appeared, con- 
tains an account of the vicissitudes of the parties into which 
the nation has been divided, from 1760 to 1860; the modifica- 
tions which the royal prerogative has undergone ; the limits 
within which aristocratic influence has been confined ; the 
continually increasing power of the House of Commons, and 
its innovations upon the other estates; and the relations 
of Parliament with the crown, the people, and the laws of the 
realm. It is well worth our while to contemplate these changes; 
which, while they have preserved the genius of the ancient 
constitution, have yet so modified it that the preponderance of 
power, which a century ago resided in the crown, has been 
transferred to the representatives of the people; and while 
they have not overthrown the monarchical form, they have cer- 
tainly drawn nearer and nearer to the spirit of republican 
doctrines. 

From the time of the abdication of James the Second to the 
accession of George the Third, the great Whig party held the 
power almost without interruption. They had been chiefly 
instrumental in the achievement of the revolution. They had 
secured the succession of the Brunswick line. They possessed 
to a great degree the old families and the preponderance of the 
wealth in the nation. They had suppressed the rebellion 
which, in 1745, had threatened to restore the heir of the exiled 
dynasty, and dethrone the reigning house. In the opposition 
were mainly the nonjuring clergy and prelates, the malcon- 
tents who had opposed the revolution and the act of settle- 
ment, and those who, it was thought, did not look with dis- 
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favor upon the northern insurrections. The two first sover- 
eigns of the House of Brunswick gave up to the Whigs the 
undisputed confidence of the court, and left to them the con- 
trol of the executive, while they themselves turned their atten- 
tion to the care of their electoral dominions. 

George the Third found the great popular leader, William 
Pitt, at the head of affairs. This statesman possessed to a 
remarkable degree, the confidence of the people. He had con- 
ducted with success and splendor a long and tedious war. He 
had brought to his administration order, promptness, and exact- 
ness. Never had minister been so successful in every move- 
ment, or so idolized by every class. It was hoped that the new 
king would continue so useful a servant. But George came 
to the throne under circumstances materially different from 
those under which his two predecessors had assumed power- 
He was a native-born Englishman. He had been educated by 
English tutors, and comprehended thoroughly English man- 
ners, opinions, and institutions. His early life had been spent 
in the court of his father, Frederick, Prince of Wales, who, 
from his enmity to the king, had espoused the cause, and as- 
sumed the leadership of the Tory opposition. He was, at the 
time of his accession, under the influence of the Princess dow- 
ager, who was a bitter and persistent Tory, as well as a proud 
and ambitions woman. His own nature was haughty and 
self-willed, and he readily imbibed the precepts carefully im- 
pressed upon him in his early years, which persuaded him that 
he, and not the people, was the true source of law and govern- 
ment. He ascended the throne with a fixed determination, 
not only to secure the royal prerogative in its present limits, 
but to elevate it to the paramount authority in the constitu- 
tion. To recover that preponderance which had been wrested 
from the Stuarts, to bring the House of Commons into subordi- 
nation to the crown, and to acquire for himself an unlimited 
control over commerce, the colonies, the army, and the treas- 
ury, were the designs which the young monarch proposed to 
himself to accomplish. Within a year after his assumption, 
so vigorously had he pursued his policy, the whole aspect of 
the administration was changed. Pitt and Temple had gone 
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over to the benches of the opposition, followed by the flower 
of the whig party. Lord Bute, a shallow and pedantic 
Scotchman, sat at the head of the treasury. One by one the 
old ministry had retired,—some bought off, others disgust- 
ed, and still others treated with contempt by the king and his 
favorite. The new ministers were entirely devoted to the doc- 
trines of the sovereign. Bute, who was to him rather as a 
father than as a subject, had greatly contributed to crowd his 
mind with exalted notions of kingly power. The first step of 
the new administration was to deprive the Whig leaders of all 
the influence which could be brought to bear against their de- 
signs. All departments of the government swarmed with 
eager disciples of Toryism. But the premier, who had always 
been hated, not less because he was a Scotchman, than because 
of his arbitrary opinions, capricious intellect, and unbounded 
influence over the king, soon fell before the storm which burst 
upon him from all sides. Grenville succeeded him, and fol- 
lowed in the same rigid principles which had contributed to 
the downfall of Bute. The king was soon obliged to recall 
the Whigs to power; and under the Marquis of Rockingham 
the nation enjoyed for a brief period a slight degree of 
security. Then followed the long and arbitrary ministry of 
North, and the short ones of Rockingham, Shelburne, and 
Portland, succeeded by the twenty years’ government of the 
younger Pitt. During alli this period there was a continual 
contest between king and people for the predominance of pow- 
er; and in nearly every collision the court gained the suprem- 
acy. By interfering with the before undisputed privileges of 
Parliament ; by exerting every instrument of patronage, from 
the creation of peers to the employment of secret service 
funds; by influencing, through threats, promises, bribes, arbitra- 
ry decisions, and all manner of corruption, the elections of mem- 
bers of Parliament ; by encouraging, while the Whigs were 
in power, a factious opposition to the measures of his own min- 
isters ; by attempting to break up distinctions of party, which 
alone preserved a restraint upon his measures; by personal 
appeals to the loyalty of statesmen; and by assuming the al- 
most exclusive direction of every branch of the executive, 
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thereby annulling the authority and responsibility of minis- 
ters; by such artifices as these the king, ever vigilant and 
watchful, succeeded in arrogating to himself an extent of pre- 
rogative unknown since the revolution. Popular commotions 
attested the extreme opposition to the measures of the court: 
and certainly the detriment which the liberties of the subject 
suffered, warranted the greatest discontent. Such was the 
power of the crown over the elections, that the House of Com- 
mons could never be said to represent the clearly-defined will 
of, their constituents. The large towns, where alone independ- 
ence of suffrage could at that day be expected, had no repre- 
sentation in Parliament. The boroughs were under the dicta- 
tion of the nobility, the wealthy land-owners, and in many in- 
stances under the immediate control of the government. 
Where such influences did not operate, the court was enabled 
by means of lotteries, open sale, pensions, and every means of 
individual corruption, to carry its measures. If, after all such 
expedients, a powerful opposition appeared at Westminster, the 
agents of the ministry disbursed the secret service money, and 
thereby bought eloquence and votes to support regal power. 
In Scotland and Ireland these abuses of the electoral privilege 
were even more flagrant than in England. In vain did the 
Whigs introduce resolutions and acts curtailing undue influ- 
ences, and increasing the number of legal voters. Not only 
did the ministry descend to the practice of bribing, but the 
king himself was frequently known to supervise this disgrace- 
ful transaction. 

So shameless had this system of reducing the House of Com- 
mons to submission become, that in 1762 Henry Fox, after- 
ward rewarded for his valuable services in this department of 
intrigue with a peerage, opened a public shop in his official resi- 
dence for the purpose of making disbursements to those mem- 
bers who were willing to be paid for their votes. It was by 
such means, which in his own age were hardly discountenanced, 
but which at the present day would be looked upon as flagrant- 
ly criminal, that George III obtained the coéperation of the 
Lower House. By his numerous creations of peers, his pen- 
sions, his bribes in the form of loans and contracts, and their 
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own natural predelictions in favor of the crown, he also engaged 
the House of Lords to coéperate with him. By this undue pre- 
ponderance of the executive, many liberties of the subject, here- 
tofore thought established, were compromised. The king in- 
sisted on a rigid enforcement of the Test Act, and other intol- 
erant measures ; and refused to listen to a proposal for the ab- 
olition of statutes by which Roman Catholics and dissenters 
were excluded from office. His course in persistently claiming 
the right to tax dependent colonies, needs no remark from this 
side of the water. Although the right of petitioning had been 
acknowledged under a tyranical Stuart, this Brunswick mon- 
arch reproved those who exercised it, and refused to receive 
their complaints. While he declined to be considered as him- 
self responsible for the measures of his government, he also 
denied that his ministers were answerable; thus depriving the 
Commons of an important remedy, that of impeachment. In 
like manner the freedom of the press was greatly abridged, and 
repeated prosecutions for pretended libels discouraged a free 
discussion of political questions. 

The ministers of the crown looked to the king, and not to 
the people, for their security in office. Men ambitious for 
peerages and pensions, peers ambitious of the Garter or Lord 
Lieutenancies, statesmen ambitious to shape domestic or for- 
eign policy, sought prominence in the ante-rooms of St. James’s, 
and not on the floor of Westminster. In this turbulent, but on 
the whole successful reign, the sovereign had the satisfaction of 
governing in spite of the national will. George the Fourth 
succeeded to the Regency in 1812, and to the throne in 1820. 
His early proclivities had been favorable to the liberal party ; 
mainly because he hated his father, and his father was a Tory. 
But indolent and pleasure-loving as he was, he had the sagaci- 
ty to perceive in the policy of Lord Grey the curtailment of 
royal power, and a consequent struggle between the aristocrat- 
ic and democratic elements of the constitution. He had no 
sooner entered the Regency, therefore, than he deserted the 
friends of his younger days, and cordially allied himself to such 
radical Tories as the Earl of Eldon and the Earl of Liverpool. 
To such a height had the paramount authority of the crown 
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been raised by the brilliant and popular government of the 
younger Pitt, that the mere preference of George the Fourth 
for the Tories entailed that party on the country up to his 
death in 1830. But there was vastly more liberty and popular 
power in the reign of this king than in that of his predecessor. 

That patriotic band of statesmen who had continually labor- 
ed for years to insure to the people a just participation in the 
control of the government, had gradually gained importance 
and influence by the pertinacity with which they adhered to 
their great object, and the increasing intelligence of the people. 
Lord Chatham had opened the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form in the early part of George the Third’s reign. It had 
been, of course, received with extreme disfavor by the King 
and Lords, and therefore proved abortive. But the example 
thus set by this great statesman brought each year new and 
able champions of the cause into the field. Such geniuses as 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Windham, dealt powerful blows at 
the undue influence of the crown and great landholders in po 
ular elections, the corrupt disposal of public moneys, and the 
slavish acquiescence of ministers in the policy of an arbitrary 
monarch. The younger Pitt commenced his political career 
by advocating the same cause; but unhappily seduced by the 
favor of his sovereign, having acquired power by sustaining 
the prerogative, and retaining no security for his position ex- 
cept the codperation of the royal influence, he deserted his 
early principles, and became the ablest and most ardent antag- 
onist of the reformers. Having resigned the Treasury because 
he could not carry the Catholic Bill with the consent of the 
King, he again returned to office by acquiescing in the aban- 
donment of that measure. The great race which had started 
the question of reform had now passed away; and were suc- 
ceeded by the upright and determined Grey, the stubborn 
Grenville, the liberal:minded Romilly, and the brilliant 
Brougham. It was the glory of these men, that although ex- 
cluded from office for a quarter of a century, they continued 
steadfast in the pursuit of the object to which they had from 
youth devoted their whole energies. 

Probably the individual character of George the Fourth 
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alone prevented the consummation of parliamentary reform for 
eighteen years. Backed by such great intellects as Peel, Wel- 
lington, Eldon, Castlereagh, and Stowell, continuing to exer- 
cise the prerogatives of honors, pensions, secret service bribes, 
and himself popular among all classes, he maintained a success- 
ful opposition to the proposed innovations upon the old system 
of suffrage. But the public mind became more and more im- 
patient as years confirmed regal power. The party which had 
been but a handful in 1780, became in 1820 a vigorous and 
dangerous opposition. The press, whose rights had been suc- 
cessfuliy asserted in the preceding reign, was now unrestricted, 
and was enabled to present powerful arguments in favor of in- 
novation. Universal public opinion had forced the discontin- 
uance of many species of bribery. The proceedings of Parlia- 
ment became as well known at York and Dublin, as within 
the precincts of Westminster Hall. The rapid progress of lib- 
eral ideas is well illustrated by the various divisions of the 
House of Commons at different times. In 1793, Mr. Grey, 
afterward Lord Grey, made a lucid and forcible statement of 
the abuses of the electoral system, and moved the considera- 
tion of that question: which was negatived by a vote of 41 to 
232. Lord John Russell opened the subject again in 1822, 
and was defeated by a vote of 164 to 269. A proposition to 
enfranchise the great commercial towns in 1830, was rejected 
by 140 to 188. The Reform bill of 1831 passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of one hundred and nine. 

We have mentioned one cause of the retardation of reform— 
the inequality between the first and third estates of the realm— 
the King and the Commons. To this must be added another 
—the influence of the French Revolution. While on the one 
hand, that event frightened many statesmen, who had before em- 
braced liberal doctrines, back into conservatism, and thus de- 
prived the reformists of many illustrious advocates; on the 
other hand, it brought into existence a spirit of fanaticism, 
which called loudly in the language of Robespierre and Barére, 
for “universal suffrage,” and “equality of rights.” This class, 
who insinuated themselves by the wily arts of demagoguism inte 
the confidence of the ignorant and disaffected, became repre- 
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sented in Parliament and by the press. Composing as they did, 
a wing of the reform party, though the latter by no means sym- 
pathized with their creed, the people inferred that by taking 
one step toward innovation, the nation might be led on to take 
further steps, and finally drift into all the consequences of a 
pure democracy. These fanatics became, therefore, extreme- 
ly embarrassing auxiliaries to the Grey party. If the latter 
attempted to introduce a moderate system of improvement, 
they received on the one hand the unwelcome plaudits of the 
Democrats, on the other hand, the scathing insinuations of the 
Conservatives. The calm and philosophic mind of Burke, 
shocked at the anarchy and atheism of the Jacobins of Paris, 
became a sincere convert to high prerogative and restricted 
suffrage. The Whigs were dispirited at these manifold dispar- 
agements, and the cause of reform slept for many years after. 
Excepting occasional wild projects, proposed in spite of repeat- 
ed repulses and disgust by such mob leaders as John Wilkes, 
hardly an attempt was made to remodel in any way the inequi- 
table precedents of the constitution. Finally, in the year 1831, 
the second of the reign of William the Fourth, a reform bill 
passed Parliament and received the royal assent. This meas- 
ure is deservedly regarded by Englishmen as equal in impor- 
tance to such papers as the Magna Charta, the Petition of 
Right, and the Declaration of Rights. It was in substance the 
same plan which had been persistently adhered to for a quarter 
of a century by the opposition; and was conducted through 
the legislature by such advocates as Brougham, Grey, Russell, 
Lambton, and Althorp. A king had at last mounted the throne, 
who cared more for the welfare of his people than for the ex- 
tension of his power. An immense majority of the nation was 
now enlisted on the side of reform. The two estates of king 
and commons codperated for the first time since the downfall 
of the elder Pitt. Royalty had left its natural ally, the aris- 
tocracy, and had coalesced with its rival, the democracy. The 
House of Peers, naturally conservative, and made doubly so by 
the exclusive creations of Tories for fifty years, alone opposed it- 
self to the grand result toward which every other element of 
the constitution was irresistibly tending. But the least power- 
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ful estate, with all its wealth and prestige, could not resist the 
impulse of every other force combined. To prevent a catas- 
trophe equally degrading to their dignity, and destructive of 
their power, the bill was suffered to pass by the absence of 
malcontent lords. This measure was remarkably adapted to 
preserve the spirit of the national fabric, while at the same 
time it renovated and purged it. 

The crown still possessed an equitable control, and the peers 
continued to exert a balance power, while the true source of 
government, the people, were exalted to the preponderance. 
To prevent the unjust influence of the landed gentry over 
elections, fifty-six rotten boroughs were disenfranchised, and 
thirty more lost each a representative. To give a voice to the 
unrepresented multitudes of the great manufacturing and 
commercial towns, forty-two of these obtained electoral rights. 
The inequality with which the right of franchise was distribu- 
ted, demanded and acquired the remedy of a_ property 
qualification. The representation of counties, before con- 
trolled by resident nobles and gentlemen, was so extended that 
the electors became independent. The minor abuse of expen- 
sive hustings was corrected by ample regulations for methodiz- 
ing the manner of election. The same defects, which appeared 
in greater magnitude in Scotland and Ireland, were in these 
countries remedied by similar provisions. Thus, by a wide and 
comprehensive reform, were many thousands admitted to a 
participation in the government. The Houses of Commons be- 
came not only the reflected will of the people, but also the 
paramount authority of the State; and, as the acquisition of 
power by responsible persons is apt to make them moderate 
and cautious, the popular estate became less violent for privi- 
lege, and more inclined to coéperate with the more stable 
branches of the Legislature. The sovereign, less disposed to 
encroach upon antagonistic power, because of the limits which 
restricted his prerogative, cordially united with the Com- 
mons in the construction of laws for the common prosperi- 
ty. That suspicious jealousy which had formerly made the 
administration difficult and perplexing, gave way to a generous 
and mutual confidence. The effect of the reform has been to 
elevate the patriotism of all classes, to unite every interest, and 
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to harmonize the formerly irpegular operation of the constitu- 
tion. The salutary principle of ministries responsible to the 
popular representatives, which was unheard of before the res- 
toration, and which was but imperfectly maintained in the 
reigns preceding that of William the Fourth, now became sys- 
tematic and irresistible. The last lingering trace of that 
feudal power which had enabled nobles to dictate the choice of 
legislators, and to derive from the possession of titles and 
estates an almost predominant influence, was now swept away 
forever, and yet this sudden transition from regal and aristo- 
cratic, to popular government, fortunately involved no radical 
overturning of systems and customs, no riotous outbursts, no 
ebullition of phrenzy and passion. Allranks acquiesced, most 
ranks rejoiced in the change. With the preservation of preced- 
ent and the monarchical character, an ample margin was 
secured for the modern developments of civilization. The 
benefits of ancient institutions were retained; their evils 
eradicated. The blessings of enlightenment were effectually se- 
cured; while many of its defects were excluded from a 
dangerous proximity to political power. While the system of 
bribery, (a system too scandalously prominent in all free coun- 
tries), remained uncorrected by the reformers, and while it 
seems impracticable to destroy it by the imperfect efforts of 
legislation, we may nevertheless look forward to its decline 
and gradual extinction, through the increasing refinement of 
public opinion. That element, to which all customs and man- 
ners are subject, which dictates every form into which civiliza- 
tion moulds itself, and in opposition to which despots and 
aristocrats are powerless, is undoubtedly destined to brand 
with a fatal stigma that pernicious system, in which principle 
and honor are sold for the poor recompense of silver and gold. 
Within the past century the privileges and powers of the 
Commons have become definite. The right to control the finan- 
cial department of government; the right of choosing its own 
speaker ; the right to judge of the conduct of its own mem- 
bers; the right of immunity from arrest and seizure in civil 
prosecutions; the right of publishing their papers, without the 
consequences of a libel; the right to advise the executive in 
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regard to questions of peace and war, and the ability to enforce 
that right by withholding the supplies ; the right to recommend 
a dissolution of Parliament; the right to confirm or resist min- 
isterial measures or persons; the right to impeach members of 
either House before the High Steward for official delinquency 
and private crime; the exclusive right to tax the people whom 
they represent; all these, before precarious or uncertain, have 
been established by universal consent. The members, now de- 
pendent upon the favor of their constituents, and zealous to 
advance the manifold interests which they represent, are yet 
elected for a long term, and hence are neither the slaves of 
popular nor of individual caprice. The rapidly accumulating 
influence of commerce and manufacture, before excluded (partly 
because of their former comparative unimportance, and partly 
because of the bigotry of the landed gentry) from the national 
counsels, is now a gigantic power to enforce an equitable 
system of trade and maritime treaty. The late triumph of 
Mr. Richard Cobden, in concluding a treaty with France, 
which ensures prosperity and wealth to the great busy marts 
of England, is an admirable proof of the transition from agri- 
cultural to commercial predominance. 

Having now observed the changes which have transformed 
the House of Commons from a subordinate toa superior estate, let 
us briefly consider the House of Lords as it has been, and as it is. 

The numerical increase of this body within a century 
is more than double the number of peers who welcomed 
George the Third to the throne. Henry the Seventh sum- 
moned but twenty-nine temporal lords in the first year of his 
reign. In James the First’s time there were fifty-nine; while 
the Stuarts augmented the number to one hundred and fifty. 
The union with Scotland brought into the House sixteen rep- 
resentative peers, in the reign of William the Third. In 
1760 there were one hundred and seventy-four, beside 
minors, Catholics, and bishops. The ministers of George the 
Third adopted a line of policy which obliged them to derive a 
distinct and hearty support from the aristocratic body ; their 
only course, therefore, was to throw into the House a multitude 
of men devoted to the court. In the twelve years of Lord 
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North’s administration, thirty new peerages were created. 
The younger Pitt raised to this hereditary dignity no less than 
one hundred and forty persons; and in 1801, on the union 
with Ireland, twenty-eight representative peers sat in the 
United Parliament for life, in addition to four bishops who 
represented the Irish Episcopal church; thus making an in- 
crease of one hundred and seventy-two votes in seventeen years. 
George the Fourth, and William the Fourth, and Victoria, 
found less occasion for thus swelling the aristocratical element ; 
and in their reigns, extending from 1820 to 1860, one hundred 
and fifty-nine peerages have been created. In 1860, thére were 
four hundred and sixty members of the House of Lords; near- 
ly three times as many as there were at the accession of George 
the Third. Of this number there were twenty-six English, 
and four Irish Bishops; sixteen Scotch, and twenty-eight Irish 
temporal Lords. The rapid augmentation of the number of 
this body is not more noticeable than the changes which have 
transpired in its character. New and hitherto foreign ele- 
ments have amalgamated with that. of aristocratic blood. 
Other interests beside those of territorial possessions and illus- 
trious descent have been introduced into the hereditary coun- 
cil of the empire. Merchants, whose wealth and enterprise 
have made them exponents of the national commerce ; gener- 
als, who have defended English rights and avenged English 
wrongs; admirals, who have successfully maintained British 
supremacy on the seas ; orators and legislators, whose counsels 
in the Lower House have marked them as proper objects of 
royal favor, or whose ability has made it necessary to transfer 
them to the leadership of the Upper House; diplomats, by 
whose art peaceful victories have been won; lawyers, who 
have risen to the higher grades of the profession ; all these 
widely diversified classes have been admitted to a representa- 
tion among the proud nobles who trace their lineage from the 
Howards and De Veres, the Talbots and Beauclerks, the Pel- 
hams and Montagues. The effect of these creations has been 
to infuse a modern and popular spirit, where was before an 
exclusive and antiquated devotion to precedent. While the 
great increase of their numbers may be thought to have dimin- 
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ished the dignity of the order, it has also elevated their intellect- 
ual and political standard. The ablest men of all professions 
and pursuits have become incessant participants in legislative 
deliberations. The sovereign has a perpetual source whence to 
derive able ministers. The measures of government and of 
the opposition bring to their defense the most acute minds and 
the most profound learning in the country. Commerce and 
agriculture, science and polite erudition, eloquence and logic, 
the church and the sister kingdoms, all have a voice among the 
peers of the realm. The House of Commons, therefore, is not 
the only body which has become more representative in its 
character. A progressive and liberal spirit has begun to mark 
the proceedings in the Upper House. That tenacious adhe- 
rence to ancient and decrepit forms, which made the Lords a 
perpetual restraint upon the multiplying calls of advancing 
civilization, is rapidly becoming as lifeless as those forms them- 
selves. Even the hereditary nobles, whose titles have come 
down to them through centuries, begin to catch the modern 
activity which they find in all the other elements of their poli- 
ty. The houses of Devonshire, Bedford, Argyle, Sutherland, 
Lansdowne, and Norfolk, illustrious not less in their antiquity 
than for the long succession of eminent scions which they 
boast, and superior in dignity and hereditary wealth to 
the greatest Tory noblemen, now stand forth earnest and pow- 
erful champions of the doctrines of reform and the just rights 
of every class. If any thing could prepossess one in favor of a 
dominant aristocracy it is the spectacle which these distin- 
guished peers present, of a disinterested, active, and zealous 
love of their whole country. 

The small representations accorded to Scotland and Ireland 
in the Upper House at first strike one as greatly disproportion- 
ate to the whole number. But the proportion becomes less 
unequal when we consider that many Scotchmen and Irishmen 
sit as British Peers, beside those who are elected from among 
their own nobles. Of twenty-five dukes, none of whom are 
representative peers, five are Scotch by birth and prejudice, 
and one Irish. Of thirty-two marquesses, seven are Scotch, 
and nine Irish. Of one hundred and sixty-three earls, twenty 
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are Scotch, and twenty-three Irish. Of thirty-one viscounts, 
there are six Irish, and one Scotch. There are also seven 
Scotch and twenty-eight Irish barons. We thus find that, in- 
clusive of representative and spiritual peers, Scotland is repre- 
sented by fifty-six, and Ireland by ninety-nine Lords. Even 
these numbers hardly correspond with the relative population 
of the countries, and the relative antiquity of their respective 
nobility. Almost all the peers, however, who, being Scotch 
or Irish, sit as independent British Peers, have been elevated 
to that rank within the past century, so that there is evidence 
of a more liberal and comprehensive spirit in the treatment of 
her sister kingdoms by the dominant nation. All peerages at 
present are hereditary, with the exception of the prelates, who 
hold their seats for life. The question of life peerages has 
sometimes been mooted; but has ever been resisted by the 
House itself, as tending to destroy the hereditary, and hence 
independent character of the body. It has occasionally occur- 
red that women have been created peeresses for life; but this 
species of nobility was mainly confined to the cunning mis- 
tresses of the Stuarts, and the fat and stolid dames who de- 
lighted the rude fancy of the two first Georges. 

The occupation of seats by the prelates of the established 
church has given rise to many and earnest discussions. The 
Presbyterians of Scotland, and the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, and dissenters of all sorts in England, have been ill-dis- 
posed to become the subjects of Episcopal legislation. But how- 
ever violent the opposition of these classes, which, though every 
day growing, are yet far in the minority, the political bond be- 
tween church and state continues steadfast. The changeof char- 
acter which the Episcopal Bench has undergone within a cen- 
tury, partly reconciles the feeling of animosity against them. 
In the: reign of George the Third, the prelates were 
far from being cautious to sustain their sacred character, 
and mixed in the gay world always with alacrity, and 
sometimes to a scandalous excess. ‘So eminent a function- 
ary as the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Cornwallis, so 
far forgot himself as to indulge in revelry with a large 
and boisterous company, within the very precincts of Lam- 
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beth; and so notorious was his delinquency, that the king 
was forced to expostulate with him by letter. Devotion to 
sacred duties was secondary, at that day, to a morbid ambition 
for promotion, a bigoted party zeal, and the expensive luxu- 
ries of the capital. Public opinion has interposed to intro- 
duce into the prelacy an able and conscientious body of men, 
and the Bishops now compose a most respectable branch of the 
constitution. Although there are doubtless some who are not 
to be proposed as models for incipient clergymen, the greater 
part appear conscious of the importance of their example, and 
if they possess vices inconsistent with their office, are careful 
to coneeal them. For ability, there is not a more eminent 
class in the nation ; and for activity in promoting the welfare 
of the church, they are far beyond their predecessors of the 
eighteenth century. Notwithstanding the prestige of an- 
tiquity, the constitutional authority, and the great wealth 
which the nobility possess, their influence seems to be steadily 
diminishing. One of the causes which subverted the French 
aristocracy in the age between the accession of Louis 
Fifteenth and the revolution, was the coincidence between 
the interests of the people and those of the crown. That 
cause is at work in England, but more tardily because 
of the greater stability of that people, and the more 
intimate relations borne by the peerage to the constitution. 
But the rapid diffusion of liberal ideas, the increasing intelli- 
gence of all classes, the comprehensive admission to suffrage, 
and the matter-of-fact, unsentimental spirit of the age, tend to 
disregard precedence of birth, and hereditary superiority. 
Thus this basis of power, on which they have mainly re- 
lied, is being gradually undermined. Again, a thriving com- 
merce and manufacturing enterprise are throwing great wealth 
into the hands of the middle classes ; and these, together with 
the landed gentry, far outstrip in riches the entire aristocracy. 
This great engine of influence, therefore, will doubtless soon 
avail them little. Their only resort, it appears, to retain their 
present, and recover their former power, must be in intellectual 
and moral superiority. With the exception of a small minor- 
ity, the nobles are slow to admit this as a final recourse ; but it 
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becomes every day more apparent, that unless some effective 
position is taken, and some other ground sought, than birth 
and wealth, upon which to trust their security, they must 
eventually be swallowed up by the combined force of other 
and more potent elements. 

So comprehensive have been the improvements which the 
mother country has undergone since 1760, that this imperfect 
consideration of the political changes cannot do more than 
give an idea of their extent. We have seen that the royal 
prerogative has been definitely confined and recognized ; that 
the nobility have ceased to control the popular estate, and to 
be the bulwark of kingly caprice; and that the commons have 
been elevated to the paramount influence in the political fabric. 
Equally beneficial have been the metamorphoses which have 
exalted the character of society. The moral tone of civilized 
circles has received a purer character; inasmuch as that vulgar 
colloquial taste which corrupted the highest classes a century 
ago, is now only practiced in bar-rooms and among the lowest 
orders. The elegant and polished association which has made 
Lansdowne House and Stafford House world-renowned, is in 
striking contrast with the boisterous gatherings which once 
scandalized Grosvenor Square, and even the Carlton House. 
That high standard of social communion which, under George 
the Third, was only to be found among the select literary 
coteries where Burke, and Reynolds, and Gibbon, and John- 
son combined intellectual with social luxury, has now diffused 
itself among the aristocratic circles, and has superceded the 
coarse revelries of other days. Formerly, abject flattery, low 
wit, partisan rancor, and easy morals, were the best creden- 
tials to an intimacy with nobles and nabobs; now erudition 
and literary taste, courtesy of manner, and affability of temper 
are the requisites which enable men to mix with the great and 
wealthy. Literary merit, before unrecognized, or at least not 
encouraged by the court, now receives homage from every rank 
of society. 

From the earliest periods, the agricultural interests of Great 
Britain have been nursed with peculiar tenderness ; and for- 
merly were enabled to subordinate the operations of com- 
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merce to the supposed interest of land-owners. Feudal customs 
had settled and made permanent the revenues of estates; and 
landholders had made the commercial interests of the 
nation subordinate to agricultural prosperity. The century 
just passed has witnessed the transition from landed to 
commercial predominance: The great towns of Manchester, 
Bristol, York, Birmingham, and Lancaster have entered into 
and influenced national legislation, and have successfully sur- 
mounted the restraints by which the enterprise of trade was 
confined. It was no less a triumph to philosophical liberty 
when the reform was adopted, than to the interests of interna- 
tional traffic. At the present day, there appears to be a salu- 
tary reconciliation between the demands of the two opposing 
forces of human industry. Commerce has not bereft agricul- 
ture of a just and substantial profit; agriculture no longer 
dictates the high tariffs which formerly fettered commerce. 

A remarkable contrast presents itself between the history of 
England and that of France, during the period we are consid- 
ering. The latter nation has passed from legitimate mon- 
archy to revolution, from revolution to despotism, from despot- 
ism back'to legitimate monarchy, thence through two revolu- 
tions ; and is once more reposing in the uncertain and stupefy- 
ing quiet of an absolute rule. So capricious and aimless have 
been the efforts of that people to achieve a free government, 
that, after all the distresses of anarchy, they have failed to at- 
tain that which, without any disastrous events, England has 
attained. Starting together in 1760, under the government of 
an arbitrary king, possessing a proud aristocracy, and a re- 
stricted suffrage, nothing is more illustrative of the difference 
of character between the Anglo-Saxon and the Celtic races, 
than the grace with which the former have acquired, what 
with infinitely more effort, the latter have utterly failed to ac- 
quire. One hundred years have profited France but little, 
while they have regenerated the British people, as well as the 
British constitution. No period has so exalted English litera- 
ture, as that between 1760 and 1860. Every department of 
letters has received illumination from the great votaries who 
have appeared since the accession of George the Third. As 
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historians, Hume and Gibbon, Robertson and Macaulay, Hal- 
lam and Grote, already rank in the estimation of the learned 
world, with Tacitus, and Herodotus, Livy and Xenophon. 
The Scotch school of philosophy has superseded that of Ger- 
many, by the works of Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton. Fiction 
has been reformed and made brilliant by Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Edgeworth, Scott, Bulwer, and Dickens. Poetry boasts an in- 
numerable host of disciples, and has outstripped all other de- 
partments, not only in the amount, but also in the excellence 
of its creations. The immortal Boswell and his patron John- 
son, Southey, Lord Campbell, and Lord Russell haveably rep- 
resented biography. Religion has found illustrious cham- 
pions in Paley, Horseley, Hall, Chalmers, and Isaac Taylor. 
Criti¢ism has also received more dignity from the writings of 
Carlyle, Brougham, Jeffrey, and Coleridge. The drama has 
emerged from the coarseness and levity which gave popularity 
to the “ Beggar’s Opera ;” and the writings of Sheridan, Gold- 
smith, and Talfourd approve themselves alike to the under- 
standing and the moral sense. 

If now we turn for a moment to the quality of British states- 
manship within the past century, we discover, amid much 
ability, activity, and enterprise, the same selfish fidelity to 
British aggrandizement of which their history is a consistent 
record. No period has displayed a more complete devotion to 
this national passion. On this question Tory and Whig, 
churchman and dissenter, unite on common ground. Party 
issues are ignored, and prejudices forgotten, when this magnet- 
ic influence acts upon the body politic. The dispatches of 
foreign secretaries are notorious for their ambiguity, their 
subtlety, and the virtue they always possess to bear a double 
interpretation. The maxim of Talleyrand, that language is 
given us to conceal our thoughts, has become the spirit of the 
dispatches from Downing Street. The welfare of peoples, 
dynasties, and principles, must yield to the ascendancy of 
British magnificence. The seeming inconsistencies in her his- 
tory, when tested by this standard, are reduced to entire 
harmony. When we see her statesmen at one time excusing 
despotism, and at another encouraging a people struggling for 
liberty ; when sometimes she has united with other powers to 
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demolish dynasties, and sometimes to reconstruct dynasties, we 
must look elsewhere than in disinterested philanthropy to ex- 
plain her rapid transitions. The statesmen of the present day 
have not degenerated from their predecessors, in a rapt and ex- 
clusive love of British predominance ; and Lords Russell and 
Palmerston are noted for caution and cunning in the composi- 
tion of dispatches. We cannot place much confidence in the 
aimiable assurances of a Secretary who could, in the short 
space of two months, explicitly denounce, and then turn round 
and as explicitly encourage the designs of Sardinia on Venetia; 
and both in official dispatches, in the face of all Europe. 

We have endeavored, in the brief survey just attempted, to 
convey some idea of the various results which have come to 
the British empire from the experience of a century. .That 
century, so pregnant with great events, not only on the conti- 
nent of Europe, but also on this side of the Atlantic, has not 
been unattended with commotion and discord in the three 
Kingdoms. Repeated warfare with their neighbors across the 
channel, the extension of their empire by conquest over 
India, vain attempts to retain in submissign their subject 
provinces in America, the riots of Wilkes and Gordon, the 
long contest successfully ended, with the first Napoleon, 
and numerous discontents of the people, and changes of minis- 
tries, have kept bright and active the energies of the British 
people. And amid the universal activity of that nation, litera- 
ture and science, the peaceful pursuits of benevolence, of agri- 
culture, and of religions zeal, have flourished, and have 
elevated the tone of every class. And, whatever regret the 
statesmen of Lord North’s time may have felt when they were 
compelled to acknowledge the independence of their revolted 
colonies, we believe that the great mass of the English nation 
looks with pride upon the growth of these States; who 
use the English tongue, who are the offspring of a common 
ancestry, who were ruled for centuries by English Kings, 
and whose habits, tastes, and sympathies partake of prejudices 
engrafted on our soil while English colonies ; and that, despite 
the craft of politicians, the malevolence of hostile factions, and 
the selfish complaints of capitalists, they would view with 
grief the disseverance of the American Union. 
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The Horses of Neptune. 


Articte VI—THE HORSES OF NEPTUNE. 


“ Blue, rising, sinking endlessly ” :— 


Tue mythology of the ancient Greeks is deservedly esteem- 
ed one of the most beautiful productions of human ingenuity 
and taste. It is not, of course, the religion itself that thus 
challenges our admiration. That was but a scheme of the 
grossest paganism. The dwellers on Olympus were in their 
nature only Greeks, and it would be difficult to show in what 
respect the character of almighty Zeus is superior to that of 
Alexander of Macedon. But the superstitions of the common 
people were, by their artists, chiseled into shapes of such 
matchless beauty, and by their bards set to such divine music, 
that we are charmed with the manner notwithstanding the 
subject. Phidias, Callicrates and Ictinus, enshrined the deities 
of their country in a Parthenon ; and to the sound of Homer’s 
lyre arose the walls of a temple, far more enduring, from 
whose crowded frieze not a single figure has ever fallen. 
While the material splendor of the proud Ionian civilization, 
that frowned upon the vagrant Homer, has sunk into the gulf 
of unrecorded ruin, the Homeric fables still survive the uni- 
versal wreck and flux of things. So true is it, as Hazlitt says, 
that words are the only things that last forever. 

What, however, is most worthy of our attention in the 
ancient mythology, is the cccult meaning involved in many of 
the fables, as in the allegories of Psyche, Io, and Persephone. 
The perseverance of scholars has unlocked very many of these 
treasures, and, perhaps, more await their interpretation. A 
German scholar, Voelcker, who investigated this dark subject 
with an ardent enthusiasm, has declared that in these studies 
we must set out with the fixed conviction that every myth has 
concealed within itself its own peculiar signification. With- 
out conceding this, it may at least be claimed that the field is 
open to conjectures and hypotheses, and these may be safely 
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admitted to be true theories, if, agreeing with the principal 
features of the myths, they shall also be found to explain them. 

Upon such an attempt we here propose to enter, in offering 
a rational explanation of the hidden meaning contained in the 
well known classical fable of the horses of Neptune. Neptune, 
or, as he was called by the Greeks, Poseidon, (aname which some 
have derived from the Phenician Posedoni, signifying the Ship- 
Breaker), is always represented as holding in his hand a trident, 
and seated on a car, which is drawn over the surface of the 
deep by two or more hotses. Before entering on the subject 
proper, we will digress a little to offer a solution of the mean- 
ing of the trident. It is to be premised, then, that Neptune 
presides as a god over the Mediterranean sea alone. This was 
to the ancients the largest body of water with which they 
were geographically acquainted. It is true, they had indis- 
tinct conceptions of a long river of ocean, flowing around the 
whole earth, but this was the dominion of Oceanus. The 
Mediterranean washes the coasts of the three grand divisions 
of land known to the ancients, and which were, in their esti- 
mation, the only ones—Europe, Asia, and Africa. The trident 
was therefore the natural symbol to express this wide-extended 
sovereignty of Neptune. 

The connection of the horse with Neptune, in the Greek 
and Roman authors, is very remarkable. Deferring for the pres- 
ent an extended and critical consideration of the various pas- 
sages in ancient poetry, where the car of Neptune is repre- 
sented as drawn by horses, we remark that other instances in 
which this deity is associated with the horse, are very numer- 
ous. Pausanias states that Neptune was worshiped in Arca- 
dia, under the title of Hippies, or the Horseman. In the Phe- 
nisse of Euripides, in the Clouds and in the Knights of Aris- 
tophanes, he is also styled Hippios. Livy likewise bestows upon 
him the appellation of Equester, the Horseman. Pindar, in 
the first Olympic, calls him the friend of charioteers. In the 
twenty-third book of the Iliad, he is referred to as having 
taught horsemanship to Antilochus. In the first book of the 
Georgics, the poet invokes Neptune as the creator of the 
horse. So, also, Sophocles, in the CEdipus Coloneus, Homer 
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in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, Pindar in the fourth 
Pythian, and Lucan in the sixth book of the Pharsalia, all 
unite in ascribing the origin of the horse to the same source. 
Hesiod, in the Zheogony, makes him the creator of the winged 
horse Pegasus. Another fabled horse, Arion, was the product 
of his creative hand. In the sixth book of Diodorus Siculus, 
the invention of horsemanship is attributed to this god. At 
the festival of the Consualia, held in his honor at Rome, 
chariot races were instituted, and during the continuance of 
these, Plutarch relates that all the horses in the city were 
allowed a season of repose and were decorated with garlands. 
Pausanias tells us that in Argolis bridled horses were cast into 
the well Deine to propitiate him, and Mithridates is somewhere 
said to have driven a chariot and four horses off a promontory 
into the waves as a sacrificial offering to the angry god. In 
the twenty-third book of the Iliad, when Zeus returns to 
Olympus, it is Neptune that unyokes the steeds from the 
chariot. In short, instances of this kind might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

There have been two solutions proposed to account for this 
noticeable connection of Neptune and the horse in ancient 
mythology. The German scholar, Boettiger, has founded his 
explanation upon a passage in Herodotus, where the garrulous 
historian guesses that the worship of Neptune was introduced 
into Greece from Lybia. By the side of this unfounded 
conjecture, Boettiger places a still more questionable fact, that 
horses were also brought into Greece from the same country, 
and concludes that as the knowledge of both thus came togeth- 
er, they became associated in the popular mind. In the entire 
absence of historical records, fully substantiating so strange a 
position, it is extremely unlikely that horses should have been 
transported into Greece from so distant a country as Libya, 
when directly to the north lived the tribes of Thracians and 
Scythians, who, in all ages, have been renowned for the care 
bestowed by them on the rearing and training of these animals. 

Much more plausible is the explanation first offered by 
Voelcker, among the Germans, and approved and adopted by 
Keightley, perhaps the most learned and philosophical English 
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writer in this department. These authors regard the horses of 
Neptune as typical of the ship, which stands in the same rela- 
tion to man’s uses and requirements on the sea as does the 
horse upon the land, each affording the principal means of 
transportation on its respective element. In support of this 
opinion they adduce a passage from Plautus, in which the 
ship is called the “wooden horse of the sea.” So, too, in the 
fourth book of the Odyssey, Penelope inquires of the herald, 
whither the ships, “ those horses of the sea,” have conveyed her 
son. They argue, also, that by a similar figure of speech the 
Arabs call their camel the ship of the desert. But Keightley, 
although giving his assent to this theory for want of a better, 
yet seems to be not thoroughly satisfied with it, for he adds, 
“Still, when we reflect how widely spread was the habit of re- 
garding the horse as in some mysterious manner connected 
with the water, we may hesitate to give our cordial assent to 
this theory.” The words which we have italicized, evidently 
point to the passages in the poets about to be examined, and 
indicate the radical deficiency of all these conjectures to 
account for the minute descriptions of the sea-horse contained 
in the works of the Greek and Roman poets. These hypothe- 
ses do not pretend to throw any light upon the remarkable 
characteristics of Neptune’s horses, there described with so 
much particularity. Yet we may be assured that such mighty 
masters of their art,as Homer and Virgil, did not display such 
an evident painstaking adherence to detail, out of the mere 
wild exuberance of an ungovernable fancy, but did it with a 
definite purpose and meaning. 

It was the creative mind of Homer that gave birth to this 
beautiful conception. He found among the people of his coun- 
try a universal belief in the existence of certain deities, who 
were supposed to preside each over his appropriate kingdom. 
To Neptune had been assigned the empire of the watery ele- 
ment. Homer undertakes to invest him with the insignia and 
pomp of amonarch. In his hand he puts the trident. To 
express the fact that, in calm or storm, he is ever making the 
circuit of his vast realms, he does not place him upon a fixed 
throne, like that of Zeus, but seats him upon a swiftly moving 
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chariot. What shall draw along this car? What, but the 
wild, swift, prancing, high-necked waves themselves! Proudly 
rearing, and arching their necks, clothed with thunder, they 
lift their foaming moutas high above the level plain of the ocean, 
and hurry on, tossing their manes of spray in rapid race from 
clime to clime. On Scio’s rocky coast they paw the shore at 
Homer’s feet. The singer takes them captive, and presents 
them to the ocean monarch, in that magnificent introduction 
to the thirteenth book of the [liad, which has always been de- 
servedly esteemed one of the most splendid passages in the 
poem. To refresh the memory of the reader, we may remark, 
that in this part of the epic, Poseidon determines to go to the 
assistance of the Grecians on the plain of Troy. Accordingly, 
he directs his way towards his “ shining, golden, imperishable” 
palace at Age; yokes his “brazen-footed, golden-maned” 
horses to his chariot, and flies over the deep to the Troad. He 
stops the career of his horses in a sheltered harbor, and there 
detaches them from his car. About their hoofs he cast “ gold- , 
en fetters, infrangible, and that cannot be loosened,” in order 
that there “on the sands, at the bottom of the harbor,” they 
may be ready against his return. The beauty and appropri- 
ateness of this description is greatly enhanced, by supposing 
that through it all, Homer had reference under the figure of 
horses, to the waves of the sea. Neptune seeks his horses, not 
in the open waste of waters, but in their stables, in the depths 
of the harbor of Agee, where he has chained them, that is, 
where the waves have subsided and disappeared beneath the 
tranquil surface of the water. The striking epithets, “golden ” 
and “ brazen,” applied to the palace at Avge, as likewise to the 
hoofs and manes of his coursers, and to their fetters, are beauti- 
ful allusions to the brilliant phenomenon of the phosphorescence 
of the sea. He drives his steeds in full career, across the 
open Agean, but when they stop, it is in a quiet cove. 
There he fetters the waves on the sands at the bottom of the 
haven ;—they sink, as it were, out of sight into the depths, and 
their fetters are truly “ indissoluble.” 

The notes made upon this passage by the ancient scholiasts 
will be found interesting and instructive, as tending to confirm 
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the view here presented. One of those old Greek commenta- 
tors has, in connection with this passage, gone so far as to 
append the names, with their etymologies, of these horses. 
They were named Sthenios, the powerful ; Enceladus, the loud 
sound of rushing waters; rioles, the whirling storm of 
spray, and Glaucus, the bluish green. All these epithets are 
exactly appropriate to a resistless, roaring, spray-enveloped, sea- 
green billow, and to nothing else. Another of the ancient 
commentators, in remarking upon the swiftness of the horses, 
adds very significantly, ‘‘ Perhaps the poet alludes to the rapid 
motion of the waves.” Still it must be confessed that the ma- 
jority of the scholiasts have not penetrated into Homer’s hidden 
meaning. 

The other epic poets of antiquity have availed themselves of 
Homer’s idea, and have in some respects amplified it still fur- 
ther. Virgil, in the fifth book of the Aneid, has closely 
imitated his great master. By reference to the passage, it will 
be perceived that he has improved the thought by giving the 
horses “ foaming bridles,”—a metaphor to represent the appear- 
ance of a wave, just as it is curling over into foam. He adds 
this circumstance, that directly beneath the “resounding 
axle,” the sea is stilled into tranquillity, by which he doubtless 
refers to the long, smooth gulf, which follows after an enor- 
mous billow. Nor must we omit to notice the peculiar force 
of the adjective “resounding.” It is certain that an ordinary 
chariot would not be supplied with the conditions for resound- 
ing and rumbling, on the liquid plain of the ocean. Attention 
should also be directed to one other fact of great importance in 
connection with this passage. Nearly all the editions follow 
the common reading “ equis,” “ horses,” and this has been re- 
tained by Heyne. But he acknowledges that some of the 
ancient manuscripts, and among them the Codex Mediceus, 
the most highly esteemed of them all, and which dates from the 
fifth century, do not read “equis,” “horses,” but “ aquis,” 
“waves.” This shows that the transcribers regarded these two 
words in this connection as synonymous, and thought they 
were preserving the sense by writing either word. 

We pass to the examination of certain passages to be found 
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in the epic poet Statius. This writer has improved on both 
his masters. Homer and Virgil had certainly drawn a picture 
of the head and fore parts of the horses, but it was reserved 
for Statius to make them properly marine horses, whose bodies 
should terminate in the form of a fish. In this way he made 
the contour of the animal approach still nearer to the type of 
the wave. Statius’ horses lift up their necks high in the air, 
but taper away behind, into the broad, flat tail of a fish. 
Thus in the first book of the Achdlleis, he states that the 
horses of Neptune, “ while pawing the sea in front, yet scull 
themselves along with tails behind, and these broad tails float- 
ing on the water, level and smooth the sea behind them.” It 
is apparent that he alludes to the smooth gulf, which follows 
in the wake of an enormous billow. In another poem, the 
Thebais, Book Second, he relates that Neptune drives his wea- 
ried steeds into a harbor. This is in itself a happy conception, 
to pretend that the waves throw themselves on the strand, be- 
cause they are tired of racing together over the deep. He 
then goes on to describe them, in a passage which is somewhat 
elliptical and obscure, and which we cannot render so well, as 
it is paraphrased in the French translation of Achaintre. “Ces 
immortels animaux creusent profondement l’aréne avec leurs 
pieds de devant, tandisque la partie posterieure de leur corps, 
terminée en queue de poisson, se joue sur la surface des flots.” 

But perhaps the most convincing evidence to be adduced 
from the writings of this author, is afforded by a single epithet 
applied to Neptune’s horses in the first book of the Achédlets. 
Thetis, foreseeing the “‘ woes unnumbered” which are to result 
to Greece, in case Paris succeeds in carrying away Helen across 
the sea, resolves to appeal to the ruler of the ocean, to sink the 


‘ hateful ships. She approaches Neptune’s chariot and, in the 


language of the poet, casts herself before the ‘ cerulean horses.” 
Too much importance cannot be attached to the epithet “ceru- 
lean.” Was there ever a horse seen that was blue, or green, or 
cerulean? If these horses had been ordinary animals, and not 
waves, Statius would never have exposed himself to derision, 


‘by inventing an epithet, so fit to describe the color of a wave, 


but so singularly inappropriate for any other purpose. 
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These are, we believe, the only allusions bearing on this sub- 
ject, to be found in ancient literature. The Greek and Roman 
artists have, in their rilievos and intaglios, that have descend- 
ed to modern times, represented the horses of Neptune after 
the model furnished them by Statius. The paucity of mate- 
rials is here a bar to any extended research. But in the learn- 
ed work of Spence, entitled Polymetis, on the correspondence 
between the works of the ancient poets and artists, occurs this 
paragraph. “The make of the sea horse, as described by Sta- 
tius, is frequent on gems and reliefs.” A fine example of sea 
horses, so delineated, may be seen in Spillsbury’s engravings, 
after antique gems in the possession of the Earl of Percy and 
others. Raspe’s catalogue of the principal gems in the public 
and private cabinets of Europe, contains an enumeration of 
nine compositions, where Neptune is represented with his 
horses; and what is remarkable, a description of upwards of 
twenty gems, representing Amphitrite, the queen of Neptune, 
guiding her chariot drawn by horses. This seems to indicate 
that the horse was associated with Neptune, not arbitrarily, 
but with him, as with any deity, to whom had been given power 
over the watery element. As regards all those other allusions 
to Neptune, as the creator of the horse and the inventor of 
horsemanship, it is easy to imagine that they arose out of Ho- 
mer’s original conception. 

With respect to the form of Neptune’s chariot, it is common- 
ly said to be a seashell. But no authority in classical litera- 
ture is to be found that will prove such an assertion. It may 
have been an original idea of the ancient artists, who in this 
way alluded to the shell-like appearance of the space between 
two waves. Worlidge’s Gems contains a fine engraving after 
a carnelian, where Amphitrite is thus represented gliding over 
the sea on a shell.* 





* The writer of this Article was not aware, until after it had left his hands for 
publication, that the same general view in reference to the Horses of Neptune has 
been expressed in the recent German works of Preller and Gerhard on Greek My- 
thology. As the theory here offered is the result of an entirely independent in- 
vestigation, he still allows the Article to appear, partly because he believes that 
it will be new to many readers, and partly because the evidence in the case is 
presented with mach greater fullness than in the works of those distinguished 
writers. 
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Articte VII—CHRIST DYING FOR THE SINS OF MEN 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHRISTIAN SUPER- 
STRUCTURE. 


Eacu system of religion that has appeared among men,—and 
there have been many,—has claimed for itself superiority over 
every other. What one has magnified, another has depreciated. 
In some cases, what one has exalted as its chief excellence, 
another has condemned as a radical defect. 

In this claim of self-superiority, the Christian religion, as set 
forth in the Christian Scriptures, presents no exception. 
While it is not blind to the many excellencies of other systems, 
it yet claims for itself superiority—infinite superiority—over 
them all. 

In what does this superiority chiefly consist? Wherein does 
the Christian religion essentially differ from and excel all 
others ¢ 

It is conceded, that the Christian system holds many facts 
and truths in common with other and opposing systems. All 
religions embrace within themselves much that is true and 
good. Underneath the rubbish that superstition and selfish- 
ness have accumulated, there lies a granite foundation, the in- 
tuitions of moral consciousness, common to them all. Only in 
one respect,—but that one, grand and glorious,—can we fairly 
claim that the Christian religion is fundamentally different 
from, and superior to all others. But so momentous is that 
one distinction, that the system which incorporates it must 
stand apart and alone, like some solitary mountain range tow- 
ering aloft in its sublimity, or, like the sun in the heavens 
eclipsing the stars by its superior brightness, and shedding as 
a benediction upon this world of ours the blessings of light and 
heat and life. 

This grand characteristic of the Christian system does not 
consist in its claim to be of Divine origin and authority. It 
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does indeed claim this, and supports its position by unanswera- 
ble argument ; as its successful vindication of itself, amidst oblo- 
quy and opposition, for more than eighteen hundred years, tri- 
umphantly proves. But other religions, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, have claimed the same. They all profess to have de- 
scended from Deity. Their several books, such as the Zenda- 
vesta, the Shaster, the Koran, and the Talmud, profess, we do 
not say with how much evidence, to be divinely inspired. It is 
not then the claim to Divine authorship that distinguishes the 
Christian system from all others. 

Nor is its great feature this; that it unfolds such doctrines 
as the being and attributes of God, the soul’s immortality and 
accountability, and the fact of future award. These are the 
inculcations of natural religion; and they are incorporated 
into Paganism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity alike. The 
Christian Scriptures always asswme and assert their truth, and 
draw inferences accordingly ; but they never attempt to prove 
them true, or to teach them as a new revelation. 

Nor yet does its grand characteristic lie in the superiority 
and completeness of its moral code. The morality of the Bi- 
ble, and especially of the New Testament, is beyond the reach 
of criticism. The Decalogue of Moses and Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount are conceded by all religionists, for their 
comprehensiveness, purity, and value, to be matchless. Some 
of the precepts in the Mosaic Code are indeed censured as de- 
fective, or at best, only adapted to an undeveloped race; and 
it is conceded that the New Testament teaches a loftier moral- 
ity than is contained in the Old, and better suited to an ad- 
vanced state of society. But the Scriptures are not alone nor 
peculiar in teaching lessons of morality. There is scarcely a 
moral precept in the Bible which has not its counterpart in the 
teachings of such old philosophers as Confucius, Socrates, and 
Plato, not to mention the writings of modern skeptics who 
reject the Christian system. 

Nor does the glory of the Christian religion lie in the origi- 
nality and perfection of its Author’s life and teachings, nor in 
the prominence that is given to these in the Scripture record. 
The Christian and the skeptic are equally eloquent in their 
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praises of the life of Jesus, considered merely as a man anda 
religious teacher. His character, viewed on its negative side, 
is acknowledged to be faultless; and in its positive aspects, it 
is great and noble beyond precedent. As a teacher, it is con- 
ceded that he had deeper and clearer perceptions of moral and 
spiritual truths, and knew better how, and in what proportions, 
to unfold them, than had yet been attained by mortal man; 
and that it was both natural and right that his character and 
teachings should hold the prominence in his system, and excite 
the admiration of his disciples, and of the world, which they 
have actually done. But, it is contended, and justly, that be- 
sides Jesus, other great and good men have lived and been the 
discoverers of new and valuable truths. 

Nor does the Gospel peculiarity consist in the tendency in- 
herent in the system to promote the general elevation of socie- 
ty. It certainly has this tendency, and has it in a higher de- 
gree than can be claimed in behalf of any other religion. But 
every religion, the worst that ever existed, has something in it 
that is elevating. As the worst of civil governments is better 
than absolute anarchy, so the worst of religions is better than 
absolute atheism. And it must be conceded that under other 
systems than the Christian, individuals and nations have arisen 
to a high state of civilization. While Christianity does not 
overlook nor undervalue the general elevation of man, it has 
for its chief end another and higher aim, one that concerns 
more directly the soul—the soul as it stands related to God 
and eternity. 

Nor yet does the crowning glory of the Gospel lie in the 
measures that have been employed to establish, extend, and 
perpetuate its influence in the world. We refer to such agen- 
cies as the gift of prophecy, the power of miracle, the special 
influence of the Divine Spirit, and the self-denying, almost su- 
perhuman exertions of its loving, trusting advocates. All 
these agencies, if the system be, as it claims, of Divine origin, 
we should expect to find in active operation. Even those re- 
ligions which we know are not from God, claim for themselves 
the same kind of support. But what are prophecies and mira- 
cles, and Sabbaths and ordinances, and spiritual communica- 
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tions, and zealous endeavor, except as they look beyond them- 
selves and point to other truths, of which they are the mere 
servants and forerunners. 

What, then, does contra-distinguish the Christian religion, 
as set forth in the Christian Scriptures? 

Our reply is now positive, and in the words of Paul: “ For I 
delivered to you first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 
Christ dying for the sins of men is the great fact, the central 
pivot on which everything turns. It is this that Paul received 
as the essence of the Gospel, and which he preached first of all 
to his fellow-men as their only and sufficient hope of salvation. 

But what is meant by Christ’s dying for the sins of men? 
We are not about to descend into the whirlpool of controversy 
that has been raging around this point for more than fifteen 
centuries. We have no sharp definition to insist upon; no 
metaphysical theory to project. We are not now the ally or 
the enemy of any particular theory on the subject. We sim- 
ply proclaim what all theorizers on the doctrine of Christ’s 
atonement, except those who deny the doctrine in any shape, 
will cordially adopt, namely, that Zhe pardon of human trans- 
gression 1s in some way and for adequate reasons connected 
with, and dependent upon, the sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ. Thus much and no more is common to every affirma- 
tive view of the atonement. Thus much and no more is vital to 
the Christian system, and constitutes it “ the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God.” The idea that Christ died for our sins in 
such a sense that we, on the ground of that death, may obtain 
acceptance with God, is the radiant point where the teachings 
of the Old and New Testaments centre, and around which 
every other doctrine ranges and revolves, standing near or re- 
mote, being dimmed by distance or made brilliant by proxim- 
ity, accordingly as they possess more or less of its own nature, 
or are concerned in the carrying out of its grand mission. 

Open now the Old Testament, and, by a kind of sign lan- 
guage,—a language that addresses itself directly to the senses 
and the imagination,—we find the Mosaic system setting forth 
as its central doctrine, that human redemption is only to be 
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achieved by Divine sacrifice. The smoke ascending from its 
altars proclaims continually that “without the shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins.” But the shedding of the 
blood of beasts was only typical of that great sacrifice that 
should be offered once for all. It was a shadowing forth of 
that great thought, aside from which it had no significance. 
So was it understood by the pious Hebrews; so was it inter- 
preted by Christ’s Apostles. “ Neither by the blood of goats 
and calves, but by his own blood he entered in once into the 
most holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 

Not only is this doctrine the soul of the Mosaic Ritual, but 
it is, as well, the grand theme of prophecy. When the old 
prophets foresee and foretell an approaching Messiah whose 
kingdom and dominion are to be everlasting and universal, 
they, in connection, represent that the blessings of that king- 
dom are to be secured through the sufferings and death of the 
Prince. Said Daniel in the midst of his glowing descriptions: 
“ After three-score and two weeks shall the Messiah be cut off, 
but not for himself.” And, again, referring to the same event : 
“Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon 
thy holy city, to finish the transgression and to make an end 
of sins, and to make a reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness.” 

And the evangelical prophet, foretelling the future as if he 
were recording history, speaks of the Messiah and his sacrifice 
in these words: “He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows. He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities. The chastisement of our peace was 
upon him and by his stripes are we healed.” 

If, now, we pass from the Old Testament to the New, that 
which was type and prophecy becomes fulfillment. Hear 
Jesus exclaiming: “ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 
derness, even so must the Son of.Man be lifted up. And I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all mén unto me.” This he spake 
with reference to the manner and purpose of his death. And 
again, he said: “ The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
And, again: “I lay down my life for the sheep.” On the 
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night of his betrayal, seated with his disciples, he took the cup 
and said: “This cup is the New Testament in my blood shed 
for many for the remission of sins.” 

To give what the Apostles have written upon this subject, 
would be to quote the greater part of their epistles; for the 
death of Christ as a sacrifice for human guilt is preéminently 
the theme of their hearts and speech. Paul determined “ not 
to know anything, in his preaching, but Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” He proclaimed as his great message, that which also he 
had received, how that Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures. Not content with asserting and reasserting the 
doctrine, he enters into an extended argument to prove that 
“without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.” 
In his Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews, not to mention 
others, the great doctrine of Christ’s death as a sacrifice for 
human guilt, and its adaptedness to meet the necessities of the 
ease, is set forth with such earnestness and logical force as to 
be unanswerable, or, at least, to convince any candid reader 
that Paul regarded it as the central, vital truth of the Christian 
system. Indeed, this is the only doctrine,—unless perhaps we 
should except that closely related one of the resurrection,— 
upon which the Scriptures pretend to enter into argument. 
On other points they assert as by authority; but here, so mo- 
mentous is the theme, assertion is fortified by labored proof, 
addressed alike to our moral and intellectual natures. 

But the other Apostles, no less than Paul, teach the same 
great fact. Peter speaks constantly of him “ who his own self 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree, that we being dead 
to sin, should live unto righteousness ; by whose stripes we are 
healed.” And the beloved John, after teaching for many 
years that “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” 
near the close of his pilgrimage, on the Isle of Patmos, saw in 
vision the heavenly hosts falling down before the Lamb, “ and 
they sing a new song, saying thou art worthy . . . for thou 
wast slain and hast redeemed us by thy blood out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation.” 

And the same great doctrine which we find to pervade the 
Scriptures has permeated the Christian church in every age 
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and country. On almost every other question, the war of con- 
troversy has been waged : but here, with few exceptions, the 
church has been a unit. That ancient document known as the 
Apostles’ creed sums up the convictions of Christendom in re- 
lation to the whole subject. 


“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth: and in 
Jesus Christ his Only Son, our Lord; who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate; was crucified, dead, and 
buried: He descended into Hell [or the place of departed spirits]. The third 
day he rose from the dead: He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty, from whence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and 
the life everlasting. Amen.” 


In this creed, though other points are introduced, yet Christ 
crucified is the central doctrine on which all the others depend, 
and without which they fall. 

Now, be it observed, we have not introduced this outline of ar- 
gument to prove that the doctrine in question is a doctrine of 
scripture, but to show that it is the central, cardinal doctrine 
of the Christian system, the foundation on which the entire 
superstructure is reared. And thus far, with few exceptions, 
we assert only what the friends and foes of Christianity alike con- 
cede. Protestants, Romanists, Mohammedans, Pagans, and Infi- 
dels, all agree that the Bible does teach as its fundamental 
doctrine that the forgiveness of sin is in some way and for 
some reason connected with and dependent upon the sufferings 
and death of Jesus Christ. 

And precisely at this point does modern skepticism make its 
attack. It finds no fault with the morality of the Bible; it 
lauds the character, teachings, and life of Jesus; and concedes 
the senl’s immortality and accountability. Indeed, its only 
fundamental and persistent objection relates to the single point 
now before us. Here is the grand centre of attack, against 
which the batteries of modern skepticism are planted; the 
Malakoff that must be battered down ; the capital that must 
be taken. At present, it is almost the only vital and really 
contested battle-ground in the domain of theology. 

Some of the more prominent objections urged by modern 
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naturalists to this central doctrine of the Christian system are 
the following : 

First. That it involves a system of government purely 
anomalous; there being nothing like it and nothing corre- 
sponding to it in all the realm of nature, or of providence 
regarded merely as the operation of nature. It is conceded 
that God has in this world a system of government, and of 
government which relates to the existence of sin and holiness. 
But it is contended that under this system there is no such 
thing as substitution ; that each man is responsible for his own 
deeds and not for the deeds of others ; that every one reaps the 
reward of his own doings. Now, continues the objector, if the 
idea of substitution is not founded in natural government, or 
in providence, then, since God is consistent with himself, we 
are bound to distrust and discard any professed revelation from 
Heaven, in which it is incorporated and made the basis. 

Our reply is, that with one element of truth, the objection con- 
tains several of error. It is, indeed, true that what is denomi- 
nated nature does not contain anything perfectly analagous to 
the doctrine of redemption by the blood of Christ ; and for the 
obvious reason that nature’s laws were established for the gov- 
ernment of man as a being and not for his government and dis- 
posal asa sinner. Here isa broad distinction. Had man nev- 
er sinned, no atonement would have been required, and the ob- 
jection would have been valid. But sin has greatly changed 
our relations to God and his government, and called for new 
expedients. 

But, when it is said that there is nothing in nature resem- 
bling the atonement, nothing foreshadowing and suggesting it, 
we deny the statement. Nature’s laws have the power of 
adapting themselves, or at least their operations, to the condi- 
tion of things over which they have dominion. We find there- 
fore, as we should expect to find, that the operations of natural 
law in this world do hint and presuppose the necessity of vi- 
carious sacrifice,—do teach and illustrate the doctrine of sub- 
stitution. 

Not to dwell on the analogies of nature as exhibited in her 
healing processes, which are indeed remarkable, we refer to the 
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relations into which, by the operation of natural law, we are 
brought one to another. We find in experience that no man 
suffers or rejoices alone. The good and the evil which men 
perform pass over in part from themselves and affect others. 
The conduct of the parent reacts upon the child; and so inti- 
mate is this connection, that the success or failure, the honor or 
disgrace of one affects the condition of the other, even down 
to the third and fourth generation. The good or evil that one 
does is being constantly counteracted by the good or evil of 
others. And it is chiefly by the toil and suffering of the right- 
eous, voluntarily endured, and that mostly for the wicked, that 
anything really great is achieved. All that is good among 
men is born of suffering, in which we are made to bear one an- 
other’s burdens. 

Now, is there nothing in all this to suggest the idea of Di- 
vine suffering as the condition of saving a lost race? Certain- 
ly, there is enough to disprove the assertion that the course of 
nature positively contradicts the idea of substituted suffering, 
such as the Gospel contemplates, which was the point of the 
objection ; and enough to show that the accusation lies equally 
against the course of providence or nature as against the car- 
dinal doctrine of Christianity. It, therefore, by claiming too 
much, destroys itself. By attacking nature, it vindicates rev- 
elation. 

Another objection, or rather the same, from a new and more 
approachable stand-point, consists in applying the statement to 
human governments. It is said that no human government in 
its disposal of criminals has ever recognized the principle of 
substituting the sufferings of the innocent for the punishment 
of the guilty; that such an idea would be as. preposterous as it 
would be unjust; that if once incorporated as a principle of 
government and acted upon, it would lead to inevitable disas- 
ter and anarchy ; and that among all the plans that have been 
devised for the suppression of crime and the disposal of crimi- 
nals, this, which lies at the basis of the Christian system, has 
never been and never will be introduced. It would be consid- 
ered a proof of madness to propose it. Now, continues the 
objector, if such an expedient in human government would be 
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impracticable, unjust, and ruinous, then since all moral govern- 
ment rests on the same basis and must proceed on the same 
principles, it would be equally impracticable, unjust, and ruin- 
ous in the government of God. Either, therefore, the founda- 
tion of the Christian system is false, or God is neither good nor 
wise. 

The premises involved in the above formidable statement, 
for the most part, we concede to be correct, but the conclusion 
drawn from them is denied. It is indeed true that nothing 
answering in all respects to the atonement of Christ has been, 
or, probably, ever can be introduced into human govern- 
ments; but this fact, as we shall see, only proves their own im- 
perfection, while it does not militate against the divine govern- 
ment as interpreted by the Christian system. 

We will briefly explain. We find implanted in the moral na- 
ture of man the two seemingly opposite principles of justice 
and mercy. We carry within us the inborn conviction that 
law and order must be maintained ; that if law is violated the 
criminal must be punished, and so the honor of government be 
vindicated, the public welfare be protected, and justice be sat- 
isfied. This demand of our moral nature is inexorable; and 
it reveals itself in every age, and country, and condition, where 
man exists. 

Now right over against this inborn sense of justice we find 
in every soul the principle of mercy. Our nature is compas- 
sionate as well as just. We feel that “ one who is only just is 
eruel.” We look often upon those who have violated righteous 
law, and yet who have come into such a state of penitence for 
their wrong doing that we desire to see them pardoned, and 
yet how can they when the stern voice of justice cries “ He 
that is merciful unto the bad is cruel to the good.” If jus- 
tice is satisfied mercy cannot be. To grant pardon is to de- 
ny justice; to strike a blow at law and government, and yet 
not to do it, is,sometimes a species of hard-hearted cruelty. 

This is the dilemma into which human governments are per- 
petually thrown. They must uphold justice and yet they must 
endeavor to be merciful. They might do either, but how can 
they do both? If pardon is never, under any circumstances, 
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conferred, then violence is done to that part of our nature 
which calls for mercy. Ifthe penalty due to violated law is 
often or always remitted, then justice is stricken down and 
government destroyed. 

What then can human governments do to meet this two-fold 
and opposing necessity? Here is a question more easily asked 
than answered. It is a question that for ages has puzzled the 
wisest legislators and the profoundest jurists; but yet it re- 
mains unsolved, and the standing testimonial of the imperfec- 
tion and incompleteness of human government. It was this 
that perplexed the king of Babylon when he sought to pardon 
the state offense of Daniel, and of the three worthies who had 
bowed to God and not to the image that Nebuchadnezzar had 
set up. It was this in part that perplexed Pilate at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus ; and Washington at the execution of Major An- 
dre; and the English government during the celebrated trial 
of Dr. Dod ; and which has perplexed every man in authority 
almost every week of his life. 

We know the various schemes that have been devised to 
escape the difficulty, but they are all miserable failures. A 
clumsy kind of substitution has sometimes been resorted to, as 
in the well known case of the Locrean king, or in that of the 
teacher who permitted the innocent child to bear the penalty 
of another who was guilty. But in the first case justice was 
cheated, and in the second mercy was deceived. Sometimes 
by retaliation governments have sought to prepare the way 
for pardon, as when they have inflicted death on prisoners 
of war to expiate some similar act of cruelty committed 
against themselves; but this is neither justice nor mercy, ‘but 
revenge. 

Now this whole discussion is intended to expose the imper- 
fection and incompleteness of human governments, and to show 
that their imperfection consists ia their inability to meet the 
demands of both. justice and mercy. And our point is that 
what human governments cannot do the Divine government 
has accomplished, and that by the sacrificial death of Jesus 
Christ. On the ground of his atonement God can be just and 
yet the justifier of him that believeth. This is precisely what 
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the necessities of the case demanded, and what the gospel sys- 
tem claims to have accomplished, but which human govern- 
ments cannot do. The objection then has fallen to the ground, 
since the absence of that element from human governments 
which is the glory of the Christian system, is only a proof of 
their own imperfection. And we are not to argue that divine 
government cannot be more perfect than human. Indeed if 
the Christian system did not secure what human governments 
have tried in vain to secure, namely, the practical reconcilia- 
tion of justice and mercy, we should know it was not from 
God. It does secure it and therefore is divine. 

A third objection is to this effect: that the gospel system, 
as held by orthodox Christians, represents the divine character 
as unamiable and implacable ; that what at first sight seems to 
be mercy is not mercy but simply a guid pro quo, a commer- 
cial transaction, which God is represented as entering into with 
the devil, offering so much for so much, a certain amount of 
suffering for a certain number of souls. 

The above objection, if it be not a caricature, is founded in 
a total misapprehension of facts. As against that theory of 
the atonement now practically obsolete, that Christ died sim- 
ply for the elect, and that his sufferings were just equal to all 
they would have endured had the law taken its course, the ob- 
jection is, in part at least, valid, let who will say to the contra- 
ry. But as against the other and true theory, that the death 
of Christ derives its merit not so much from what he endured 
as from the exalted nature and office of the sufferer, it has no 
force. This view involves not a guid pro quo transaction, in 
which what is gained to one party is lost to the other, but a 
system of such stupendous wisdom, that by it justice and mer- 
cy become so far reconciled that God can be just and yet the 
justifier of him that believeth. Thus it meets the great emer- 
gency. It reconciles what was before irreconcilable. Instead 
of tarnishing the divine character it constitutes its crowning 
glory. It is the halo, the bow of promise and of hope to mor- 
tals, which encircles the infinite brow, into which all the va- 
ried moral attributes of Jehovah are interwoven and held aloft 
to the wondering gaze of the universe. God never appeared 
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so just, and true, and wise, so holy, and merciful, and good, so 
infinitely glorious, as when we contemplate Him in the act of 
giving His only begotten Son to die for the sins of men; there- 
by upholding the sacredness and value of law, while yet he of- 
fers pardon to the guilty. This view of the divine character, 
more than all others, has subdued human hearts, inspired them 
with confidence and gratitude, and it will constitute their 
theme of delightful contemplation and their song of rejoicing 
throughout eternal ages. 

Another objection is in these words. There is no necessity 
for such an expedient as the gospel system unfolds. God can 
as well forgive sin without an atonement as with. Only peni- 
tence is necessary to pardon: since if men become penitent 
there could be nothing gained by afterwards inflicting penalty. 
It would be no satisfaction to God himself; it would be in no way 
beneficial to the penitential transgressor; it could not profit 
either the innocent or the guilty. As no good would come of 
inflicting penalty on those who are truly repentant it follows 
that repentance alone is the condition of forgiveness; and 
therefore that the central doctrine of the Bible, being unneces- 
sary, is unphilosophic and improbable. 

To all which we reply that we have here a mere begging of 
the question. The objection assumes the very point at issue, 
namely, that the sacrificial death of Christ is unnecessary ; that 
repentance only is required. He who affirms this must of 
course claim to so understand the divine administration, and 
the relation of sinful beings to it, that he is fully competent to 
pronounce as to what is and what is not necessary to forgive- 
ness. A bold assumption, truly! The fact is, that to human 
short-sightedness there are many things in the divine gov- 
ernment, as we see it unfolding in this world, which are not as 
we should pronounce beforehand they would and must be. For 
example, we should have said that under the government of 
an infinite and perfect God, sin would not be allowed to 
exist ; yet it does exist. If, then, we are incompetent to ex- 
plain how and why it is that sin has come into the world, are 
we competent to pronounce judgment as to what is and what 
is not necessary as the means of expelling it. 

VOL, XXI. 33 
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But, waving this view, let us meet the objection on its own 
grounds. Repentance is indeed necessary to the forgiveness of 
sin; but not repentance alone. The death of Jesus Christ is 
equally indispensable, and that, not as a means of inducing re- 
pentance, which is not the point; but as a satisfaction to pub- 
lic justice. 

Suppose the sinner repents, how does this lessen either past 
guilt or present desert? If I do my duty, and simply my duty 
to-day, how can this atone for the sins of yesterday? It can- 
not effect their nature, or change their relations to the 
demands of justice. They must still be atoned for or pun- 
ished. 

As regards human governments, we have already seen how 
they are perplexed for the want of some system by which they 
can safely confer pardon. If, now, we strike the atonement 
from the moral government of God, it, too, must fall into the 
same perplexity. The whole argument in reply to the second 
objection is equally in point here. If there is no atonement, 
then justice or mercy must fail. Either might be secured, but 
not both. Then, again, we have seen that the providence of 
God in many ways hints and foreshadows the idea of substitu- 
tion. Now, our further point is that the argument from the 
necessities of moral government, and from the indications of 
Divine Providence, is reiterated and strengthened by the con- 
scious longings of the soul for a Divine Redeemer, such as the 
gospel provides ; and, also, by the satisfaction it experiences 
when once He is revealed to the mind and cordially accepted 
by faith. 

Study the mental and moral struggles of the greatest and 
best of men in pagan lands, and we find that they all have felt 
the need of just such a system as the gospel unfolds; and be- 
cause they found it not, they have not seen how it was possible 
to be saved. Indeed, the whole sacrificial system of heathen 
lands is but the groping after this great thought; in the lan- 
guage of Plato, “the searching after a Divine Logos to guide 
the soul on the dark ocean of life.” Men have in all ages been 
“prying at the gates of light ” to find some glimpses of the 
way of salvation, but never till the risen Jesus, passing through, 
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left those gates ajar, has their search been successful. It is only 
in penitence and faith at the foot of the cross that the weary 
find rest. Here every want of the soul is met. The intellect 
and the conscience are satisfied ; the burden of sin is thrown 
off, and the chain broken ; and the soul, drawn to the Lord by 
the strong bonds of faith and love, is sustained amidst tempta- 
tion and sorrow, and enabled to die in the triumphant antici- 
pation of an endless life. Put all these facts together and we 
have an accumulative argument in favor of the Christian sys- 
tem, drawn chiefly from outside the Bible, that ought forever 
to silence the bold, unsustained, and cheerless assumption that 
no atonement is necessary. Millions now living feel, yea 
know that it is necessary; and their testimony outweighs a 
thousand times the assertions of those who speak without ex- 
perience and without knowledge. 

We note but one other objection; and this is in blank con- 
tradiction of the last. Let each devour the other. It is said 
that in the government of God there is no such thing as par- 
don or forgiveness, and consequently no need of an atonement, 
In moral government, as in physical, it is claimed that law al- 
ways has its course, and penalty to the full extent is inevitable, 

We concede that there is no remission of penalty that can in 
all respects undo the evil effects of sin. Certain natural conse- 
quences will follow on after the sin is remitted. But our ob- 
jector holds that moral law has no penalty except that of natu- 
ral and therefore necessary consequences; and these must go 
on, with or without repentance, with or without an atonement. 

Our reply is that either he makes sin the merest trifle, or the 
soul’s salvation eternally hopeless. As he does not intend the 
latter, we have only to consider the former hypothesis. The 
system of naturalism, which is the gist of the objection, is 
throughout a system of necessity, of iron cause and effect, 
which strikes down all distinction between physical and moral 
government, and makes the individual man no more responsi- 
ble for his character and conduct than if he were an inanimate 
stone. We are operated upon by causes that we cannot con- 
trol. Each individual is but a single thread woven by the 
hand of fate into the web of universal life. His place and 
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shadings are not his own; they belong to the general whole 
which knows no individuality. 

Now, under such a system,—and our objection presupposes no 
other,—it is evident that the word sin, in any proper sense of the 
term, finds no place. Evil there may be and suffering, but 
there is no sin. Such a theory makes the human race an im- 
mense iceberg, into which, like so many drops of water, every 
man is frozen and left to drift in the cold northern seas at the 
mercy of wind and wave. 

We have only to say of the theory that it belies individual 
and universal consciousness. There is sin in the world; there 
is sin in the hearts of men, in our own hearts. And sin is no 
trifle, but a terrible reality, and yet an excuseless thing that 
exposes us to God’s righteous displeasure, and brings upon us 
the awful penalty of his violated law. So the conscience of 
every right minded man affirms. So the Scriptures represent ; 
and so the atonement of Jesus Christ implies. If sin is what 
we know it to be, voluntary and excuseless rebellion against 
God, then it must be pardoned, or the soul is forever lost; and 
if pardoned at all, then through such a system as the gospel 
provides. But the objection was that no pardon was needed 
or possible, and that, as we have seen, because sin was not sin. 

Thus have passed in review the Christian and the rationalis- 
tic theories of religion,—not, indeed, on all points of divergence 
but in their great central issues. Although we have not 
attempted a full discussion of the topics brought forward, yet 
enough has been said to show that the two systems stand over 
against each other like separate mountain ranges in bold oppo- 
sition. An impassable gulf lies between them. They cannot 
be reconciled. The acceptance of one is the rejection of the 
other. The defeat of one is the triumph of the other. 

Our subject, as presented, suggests a number of important 
inferences, without which the discussion, as to its practical 
bearings, would be incomplete. 

1. If Christ dying for the sins of men is the foundation of the 
Christian superstructure, then should it constitute the centre 
and soul of our theological systems. A theology that seeks to 
explain the doctrine away, or to cast it into the background; 
a theology that does not rest upon it, as an edifice rests on its 
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foundation ; that does not guard it as its most sacred trust, and 
exalt it as its chief glory; that does not look to it as its source 
of power, and proclaim it as the only hope of salvation ; that 
does not hold all other truths subordinate to this, bidding them 
go and come at its command,—such a theology, whatever quali- 
ties it may possess, is not entitled to the name of Christian. It 
may give us sublime conceptions of God’s character and works ; 
it may exalt the human soul as indestructible and progressive ; 
it may laud virtue and denounce vice; it may praise the life of 
Jesus; its ethics may be unimpeachable, and its rules of prac- 
tical living faultless ; yet if Christ dying for the sins of men be 
not there, and there as the light and life of the whole system, 
then is that no more a Christian theology than are the systems 
of Confucius, Socrates, and Plato. If this conclusion, which 
follows logically from our discussion, be admitted, then must the 
various Unitarian and transcendental theories of modern times 
be excluded from the pale of Christian theologies, and ranked 
with the better class of pagan systems; for with these they 
have a substantial agreement, while with Christianity they are 
fundamentally at war. Christian theologies on minor points 
may differ widely, and yet be Christian; but if by destroying 
the foundation they forfeit the Christian character, they have 
no right to retain the name. 

2. If the main position of this discussion be conceded, then 
should the doctrine of Christ crucified for the sins of men not 
only be incorporated as the basis of our theological systems, 
but it should constitute the grand theme of preaching. Paul 
determined not to know anything among his brethren but 
Christ and him crucified. This was the great fact to which he 
constantly referred and which he ever held up as distinguish- 
ing the Christian system from all others. He preached it as 
man’s only hope. And it was this preaching that gave the 
gospel success; that made it to triumph over Judaism and 
Paganism ; that caused sin to appear so exceedingly sinful ; 
that subdued millions of human hearts, bringing them into a 
sweet consciousness of heirship with God, and inspiring them 
with the assurance of eternal life. From the crucifixion till 
now the gospel has been powerless or powerful to save in pro- 
portion as its ministers have faithfully unfolded the doctrine 
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here presented. Wherever the cross has been conspicuously 
held up Christ has drawn men unto himself. Where it has 
been obscured, preaching, except as to minor issues, has been 
fruitless. So, in the nature of things, it must continue to be; 
for Christ crucified is the wisdom of God and the power of 
God unto salvation. 

We do not mean that as preachers of the gospel we are not to 
speak on other themes. We must reason with men of right- 
eousness, temperance, and a judgment to come; and on all 
subjects relating to God’s glory and man’s welfare. But they 
must be all brought under the light of the cross, and be view- 
ed from that standpoint. Then will truth be clothed with 
power, and error hide its head in shame. Wherever the focal 
blaze of the gospel reflector falls, there sin withers, and holi- 
ness blooms and ripens into perfection. Those who, in preach- 
ing, forget this, preach another gospel; one which may in- 
deed be attractive to a wicked world, and may tend to some 
outward reformation, to intellectual culture and refinement, 
but it will fail just where failure is ruin ;—it will leave the 
soul in bondage to sin, and lure it to the gates of death. 

3. Nor is it enough that Christ dying for the sins of men 
should be held and preached as the cardinal doctrine of the 
Christian system ; he must be formed within us, the hope of 
glory, or the purpose of his death is not attained. It is a com- 
mon thing for us to hold and teach in theory what we do not 
comprehend in experience. <A mere intellectual knowledge of 
Christ as the world’s Saviour avails but little, if we do not 
practically confide in him as our Saviour, trusting all to his 
wisdom and goodness. The love of Christ must constrain us. 
We must come into such feliowship with him, fellowship of 
feeling, and thought, and purpose, and life, that his influence 
over us shall be supreme. We must delight to do his will, 
and to suffer, if need be, for his sake. Those who simply 
know Christ in theory have only the letter which killeth, but 
not the spirit that giveth life. Their responsibility is increased, 
but their spiritual state is not changed. Alas, how many who 
are orthodox in sentiment know little of the power of the 
gospel to save from sin, to comfort under trial, and to lead on, 
and sustain the soul, in earnest, self-denying duty. The great 
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want of our times, out of the church and in it, is a more inti- 
mate relationship with Christ, such as the gospel proposes, 
such as his sufferings and death for us make practicable, and 
such as those who fully commit themselves to him enjoy. 
Especially is this the want of the Christian ministry. The 
stream cannot rise above the fountain, and our preaching can- 
not go beyond experience. He who tries to make it is only a 
hearsay expounder of God’s word; and his sermons coming 
without unction, and with only intellectual sincerity, fall 
powerless. What was it that gave to the words of Peter and 
Paul, of Augustine and Luther, of Whitefield and Edwards, an 
influence that could not be resisted? They spoke from the 
fullness of their experience, and therefore with power. They 
knew whereof they affirmed. They spoke as by inspiration, 
and with a glow and energy that men could not gainsay nor 
resist. So should it always be when Christ is our theme and 
the soul’s salvation the end of our labor. But to speak thus, 
our hearts, and not rules of rhetoric, love and not logic, expe- 
rience, not speculation, musi be the impelling principle. Col- 
leges and seminaries are indispensable, but they are no substi- 
tutes for the school of Christ, and for the teachings of the 
Holy Ghost. One’s mind may be clear and brilliant as an 
iceberg and also as cold and fruitless. What multitudes have 
drifted from the right theory of the gospel because they had 
never experienced its preciousness and power. 

4. Our last remark is this: that those persons who deny that 
the death of Jesus Christ is necessary to the forgiveness of sin 
are not Christians, and have no claim to the title. Having re- 
jected the foundation of the Christian superstructure they have 
no right to a place within its sacred temple. They are self- 
excluded ; for to name themselves after Christ while they deny 
to him that in which his glory consists, and.on which his 
religion is based, is both illogical and irreverent. To call my- 
self a Platonist while I reject the fundamental doctrines of 
Plato, or a Mohammedan while I discard the Koran and its 
prophet, or a Mormon while I repudiate the revelations of 
Smith, would be a ridiculous or rather an audacious absurdity. 
Would it not be equally so if we were to call ourselves 
Christians and insist upon receiving the title from others 
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while we denied utterly the cardinal principles on which the 
whole Christian system depends! And this is what thousands 
are doing. They have torn away the foundation of Christiani- 
ty and yet they cling to the name. We know not their design 
in this, unless it be to screen themselves from apprehended re- 
proach. But shall persons professing uncommon independence 
of mind and logical consistency, prove that they have neither, 
by asking to be called what they are not? We have no hard 
names to apply ; we do not pronounce them infidels, we would 
not cover them with odium, but we must insist that whatever 
else they are, they are not Christians. They may be intelli- 
gent persons, refined and moral; they may be good citizens 
and useful members of society; in their way they may be de- 
voutly religious, but they are not Christians. It is not morali- 
ty nor sincerity that makes a Christian, though both are essen- 
tial to it. We must add to these at least an intellectual belief 
in the fundamental principles of the Christian system. Where 
that is withheld, the name of Christian, even in its most gene- 
ral sense, must be denied; rather it should not be claimed. 
We say this in the full knowledge of its logical results. There 
are many whom we respect and love, and who have many no- 
ble qualities of head and heart and life, and who are doubtless 
sincere in their belief, and we desire to think of them as in some 
sense Christians, but truth and consistency forbid. We must 
leave them where they have left themselves, on the cold gla- 
ciers of naturalism, beyond the utmost bounds of Christian fel- 
lowship. There they stand, walled around by an amphitheatre 
of snow and ice; yawning chasms, dark and bottomless, open 
to receive them at every step. The scene is one of awful soli- 
tude, and so cold and desolate that the fruits of the Spirit can- 
not bud and blossom there, much less ripen into maturity. 
Here we leave them, and, guided by the Divine hand, return to 
the lowly quiet vale of humility, along which flows the river of 
life, and there bowing with adoring gratitude at the foot of the 
cross, join with the redeemed out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation in ascriptions of praise to Him who hath 
redeemed us by his own blood—to whom be honor, and bless- 
ing, and glory, and power, and dominion, forever and ever. 
Amen. 
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Articte VIIL—THE BOOK OF NABATHAAN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur in ara- 
bischen Uebersetzungen, von D. Cuwotson. (On the Re- 
mains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in Arabic Transla- 
tions. By D. Cuworson.) St. Petersburgh. 1859. Folio. 
pp. 195. 


Amone the most remarkable men of the generation which 
came-upon the stage of life a thousand years ago, was one who 
bore the name of Ibn Wahshiyyah. He belonged to a people 
whom the Arabs called Nabathzans, but who claimed descent 
from the ancient Chaldeans or Babylonians. He had his birth 
at Kassin, in the flat and marshy country by the lower Eu- 
phrates. Endowed with an inquisitive mind, he devoted him- 
self to study, and made large acquisitions of knowledge, es- 
pecially in natural science. His acquaintance with languages 
was not inconsiderable: beside the Arabic, he seems to have 
been familiar with the cognate Syriac; he had some knowl- 
edge also of the Persian, and probably of the Greek. He in- 
creased his stores of information by extensive travel, and was 
widely known as a man of learning. Nor, if the general be- 
lief concerning him be true, did he remain content within the 
bounds of legitimate science ; but, like too many of his coun- 
trymen in earlier times, applied himself to darker arts, and 
became an adept in the quackish mysteries of sorcery and 
magic. 

The country of the Nabathseans or Chaldeans for more than 
two centuries before this time had been subject to the success- 
ors of Mohammed; and the mass of its people had received 
the religion of the Koran. Ibn Wahshiyyah himself was to 
outward appearance a Moslem; but there is reason to believe 
that he regarded that faith with secret repugnance and aver- 
sion. What his real opinions were, it might be hard to deter- 
mine. Among the Sabians of his time, the last representa- 
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tives of heathenism in Western Asia, many seem to have had 
little positive belief except a kind of philosophic deism; their 
heathenism consisted mainly in rejecting the revelations of the 
Jew, the Christian, and the Moslem. Perhaps the religious 
position of Ibn Wahshiyyah was not widely different from 
this. 

His dislike for Mohammedanism may have been in part the 
result of patriotic feelings. The religion of Islam was natur- 
ally associated in his mind with the subjugation of his country. 
The conquering Arabs had brought from their deserts the 
sword and the Koran together, and had imposed their yoke 
alike on the bodies and the souls of the conquered. Though 
there was no possibility of opposing a successful resistance to 
this long-established ascendency, he yet submitted to it with 
an inward protest. The contempt with which his Nabathean 
countrymen were regarded by the dominant race, filled his 
mind with bitter resentment. He longed to show these 
haughty conquerors that the ancestors of the despised Na- 
batheeans had been the leaders of the world in power, art, and 
science for many centuries, while the ancestors of the Arabs 
were roaming over their sand-wastes without letters or civiliza- 
tion. This desire was avowedly the mainspring of his activity 
as a writer. His voluminous works were intended to reflect 
the glory of the ancient Babylonians. They purport, in fact, 
to be almost wholly translations from ancient Babylonian ori- 
ginals. His countrymen, he asserted,—for to these facts we 
have no other witness,—had preserved down to his own time a 


considerable number of books which were composed in the’ 


palmy days of Babylonian greatness. These works were in 
the possession of a few individuals who still adhered to the old 
heathen religion, and who guarded their literary treasures with 
jealous care, fearing that if they fell into the hands of Moham- 
medans they would be destroyed. Having become aware that 
a particular person of this class had a collection of old manu- 
scripts, he had sought access to it, being desirous to give the 
world some specimens of ancient Babylonian literature ; but 
his profession of Mohammedanism made this a matter of no 
little difficulty. At length, however, partly by persuasion and 
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partly by money, he gained over the custodian of the manu- 
scripts; and having obtained the much sought-for works, he 
devoted many years to a diligent study of their contents, and 
to the task of introducing them by Arabic versions to the 
knowledge of the world. In these versions he presents the ap- 
pearance at least, if not the reality, of a careful and conscien- 
tious translator. He takes pains in many places to distinguish 
his own additions and comments from the statements of his 
original. He often remarks that a person or pluce mentioned 
in the original is unknown to him ; and often that he does not 
understand the meaning of a word, or that he cannot clearly 
make out the drift of a sentence, or that a passage is illegible 
in the manuscript which he has before him. At the same 
time it is worthy of notice that these translations were not 
brought out by Ibn Wahshiyyah himself, and did not appear 
during his lifetime. They were for the most part written 
down from his dictation by a pupil named Ez-Zayyat, who 
gave them to the world after the death of his master. 

If we may credit the statements of Ibn Wahshiyyah, the 
number of Nabathzean or Babylonian works placed at his dis- 
posal must have been pretty large. Among them were reli- 
gious books, some of which belonged to the earliest times of 
Chaldea ; books of natural history, medicine, astrology ; per- 
haps also books of astronomy and history. Of these works he 
does not profess to have translated more than a part, selected by 
himself; and of his professed translations only a part are known 
to be now extant. What remains, however, is by no means in- 
considerable. If printed,—for thus far only a few extracts have 
appeared in print—it would make some twenty-four hundred 
quarto pages of Arabic letter-press. It consists of three works, 
which are either complete or nearly so, with fragments of a 
fourth. The last is entitled “ Mysteries of the Sun and Moon ;” 
it treats of the production of plants and animals by artificial 
processes of a mystic or magical nature. We find here that 
the Frankenstein of Mary Woolstonecraft’s grotesque but pow- 
erful fiction was anticipated, thousands of years since, by An- 
kebutha, a Babylonian sage, who professed to have created a 
man, and kept him alive for a whole year. The creature may 
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have been perhaps in both cases equally hideous; but, fortunate- 
ly, Ankebutha’s man was without speech, sense, or reason, be- 
ing only able to open and shut his eyes; his creator, therefore, 
escaped the fate of poor Frankenstein, persecuted to the death 
by the deformed and malevolent product of his own art. 

Of the complete works, one is a book of astrology or horo- 
scopic signs. Its author, whose name is given as Tenkelusha, 
professes at the outset his intention to clothe his teachings in 
symbols, which shall be unintelligible to the vulgar, who 
would make a bad use of their knowledge, but which will of- 
fer little difficulty to the intelligent. The reader has thus 
presented to him a crucial test of his intelligence, from which 
hardly any now-a-days will be likely to come off with triumph, 
unless it be Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis, or Mrs. Cora V. 
Hatch, or other kindred spirits. The book follows the order 
of the zodiac, through its twelve signs of thirty degrees each, 
from the first degree of Aries to the thirtieth of Pisces. Un- 
der each degree it speaks of certain figures that appear in it, 
describing them briefly, and specifying generally whether they 
belong to the right or the left side of the degree. These 
figures—which in the original work may have been represent- 
ed by sketches or drawings, accompanying the descriptions— 
are of very great variety. We find, for instance, prophets 
with their religious books; teachers instructing their pupils ; 
groups of youths and maidens dancing ; singing birds about a 
fountain; mythic persons, and fabulous animals. Of course, 
these figures must have been intended to represent in some 
way the characters and fortunes of persons born under differ- 
ent signs and degrees of the zodiac ; but what fortune or char- 
acter they represent in each case, the book does not explain, 
and the modern reader will probably find it difficult to deter- 
mine. 

Another complete work in the series is a treatise on poisons, 
which is ascribed in the main to an author named Yarbuka, 
though passages from other writers have been occasionaily in- 
troduced by the translator. It contains a description of vari- 
ous poisons, with the modes of preparing and administering 
them, their several operations and effects, and the antidotes 
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or remedies proper for each one. Mingled with its scientific 
elements, we find numerous incantations or magical formulas, 
to be used either as helps to the poisoner, or as safeguards 
against the poison. 

But the works already named, whether we look at their col- 
lective extent, or at the interest and importance that belong to 
them, are far inferior to the one which yet remains to be men- 
tioned. “The Book of Nabathean Agriculture,” as the Arabs 
call it, contains in itself nearly the whole pith and marrow of 
this singular literature. Before proceeding, however, to de- 
scribe it more particularly, we will briefly state the circum- 
stances which have led us to make it the subject of an article. 

Though often referred to by Arabic writers, the Book of Na- 
bathean Agriculture has not until recently fallen under the 
eyes of occidental scholars. There have been found, indeed, 
up to the present time, only two European critics who were 
entitled to speak of it from personal examination. The first of 
these was the French orientalist, Quatremére, who in 1835 
published a “ Memoir on the Nabatheans” (in the Journal Asiat- 
ique, t. xv). Quatremére had before him, in the Paris Libra- 
ry, manuscripts containing about a third part of the whole 
work. In examining these he found with surprise that the 
original author from whom Ibn Wahshiyyah professes to trans- 
late, everywhere speaks of Babylon as being in his time an 
opulent and powerful capital ;—that he represents Nineveh 
likewise as a still existing city, while on the other hand he 
never mentions Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and other cities planted by 
the Greeks in the same region ;—and that he seems to make 
no allusion anywhere to Christianity. From such indications 
Quatremére was led to the conclusion that the original work 
must have been composed before the time of Alexander, and 
even before that of Cyrus,—probably under Nebuchadnezzar, 
the greatest and most splendid of Babylonian sovereigns. 

The other critic to whom we have referred is Chwolson, a 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burgh. (His rather formidable-looking name the English read- 
er may express with sufficient accuracy by pronouncing it 
Kwole-son.) He is a pupil of Movers, the celebrated explorer 
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of Pheenician history and antiquities; and he resembles his 
master in the immense extent of his reading, and in his easy 
command of the resources which that reading has supplied to him. 
His principal production, which appeared at St. Petersburgh in 
1856, is a learned and exhaustive work on the Sabians and Sabi- 
anism. In his studies on this subject his attention was drawn to 
the Book of Nabathzan Agriculture. He learned that the libra- 
ry of the University of Leyden possessed three works in Arabic 
manuscript, which were described in their titles and prefaces 
as translated by Ibn Wahshiyyah from the language of the 
Chaldeans. Having procured access to these, he found that 
they contained the Nabathean Agriculture, nearly complete, 
along with the other works of which we have before spoken. 
On reading them he became greatly interested in their con- 
tents; and soon formed the design of publishing.them in a thor- 
oughly-furnished critical edition. But without waiting for the 
consummation of this plan, which must require the labor of 
years, he brought out in 1859 an extended memoir of about two 
hundred quarto pages, on the “ Remains of Ancient Babyloni- 
an Literature in Arabic Translations.” It is written in the 
German language with great simplicity and clearness. It gives 
a general account of these works, their preservation and trans- 
lation, their authors and times of composition, their subjects 
and character, and the additions which they make to our knowl- 
edge of ancient history and culture. This memoir, it may fair- 
ly be said, created a sensation in the learned world. If schol- 
ars had been surprised at the high antiquity which Quatre- 
mére claimed for the Nabathzan Agriculture, the views of 
Chwolson on the same subject were absolutely startling. In- 
stead of assigning the book to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, he 
carries it some seven centuries further back, and maintains 
that it was composed at least thirteen hundred years before the 
Christian era. He thus makes it older than the poems of Ho- 
mer, older than the psalms of David, little less ancient, even, 
than the books of Moses. In putting forth a conclusion so ex- 
traordinary in itself, and involving consequences, as we shall 
see further on, which are still more extraordinary, Chwolson 
expressed the apprehension that his views would have to meet 
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with much incredulity and opposition. In this expectation he 
has not been disappointed. Scholars of great ability and learn- 
ing have appeared to dispute the claims made in behalf of the 
Nabathean writings. With little knowledge of them except 
what could be gathered from the descriptions and citations of 
Chwelson himself, they have thought that these alone contain- 
ed material sufficient to overthrow his conclusions. Preémi- 
nent amcng these opponents are Ernest Renan and Alfred von 
Gutschmid. Renan, well known for his “ History of the Se- 
mitic Languages,” presented to the French Academy a memoir 
on this subject, of which a full analysis appears in the Journal 
de l’ Institut for 1860; its leading points may also be found, 
expressed in a more popular form, in the Revue Germanique 
for the same year. Gutschmid’s article—as vigorous and tren- 
chant, as it is learned, in its criticisms—is printed in the fif- 
teenth volume of the Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
The two critics, while they agree in combating the genuine- 
ness of the supposed ancient Babylonian literature, differ from 
each other as to the time of the forgery. Renan considers the 
books to have been composed as early as the sixth century of 
our era, that is, not later than the origin of Mohammedanism ; 
while Gutschmid regards them ail—with a doubtful exception 
in the case of Tenkelusha—as the production of Ibn Wahshiy- 
yah himself, the professed translator into Arabic. 

It would be impossible to overrate the importance of literary 
monuments, composed more than three thousand years ago, 
which should bring before us, with the freshness of contempo- 
rary record, one of the earliest and most famous of primitive 
civilizations. We need not apologize, therefore, for calling at- 
tention to writings which have been put forward as having this 
character, and for giving some account of the controversy as to 
their genuineness. They are in any case remarkable writings, 
whether we have to view them as genuine or spurious, as mon- 
uments of primitive antiquity, or as specimens of literary 
forgery. 

The manuscripts tell us that the Book of Nabathean Agri- 
culture was translated by Ibn Wahshiyyah in the year of the 
Hegira 291 (A. D. 904), and dictated to Ez-Zayyat in the year 
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318 (A. D. 930); or rather, the dictation was commenced in 
the year last mentioned, but soon interrupted by the death of 
the master, from whose papers the remainder of the work was 
afterwards supplied by his pupil. The translator in his preface 
describes the book as the production of three successive authors, 
named Dhagrith, Yanbushad, and Kuthami, the work of the 
first serving as a basis, which was successively enlarged and 
supplemented by the other two. But when the book itself is 
examined, it appears rather to be the production of one author 
—the one last named, Kuthami—who indeed makes large quo- 
tations from agricultural works of Dhagrith and Yanbushad, 
but who at the same time and in like manner quotes more or 
less freely from many preceding authors. In regard to Kutha- 
mi, we learn from his own statements that he was a Chaldean, 
and lived in the city of Babylon ; that he was a rich landhold- 
er, owning estates both west of the Euphrates and east of the 
Tigris ; that on these estates he employed multitudes of labor- 
ers, under the management of capable stewards, who were not 
only instructed by experience, but enlightened by the study of 
agricultural literature. The contents of his book are diversi- 
fied, and indeed almost encyclopeedical, in their nature and ex- 
tent. He commences with a prayer to the sun, after which he 
describes the character of Saturn and the means of propitiating 
that deity, who presides over agriculture, and causes the growth 
and decay of plants. The doctrines of his book, he says, were 
revealed by Saturn to the Moon, and by the Moon were im- 
parted to its own Idol, and by this Idol again communicated 
to himself, the writer. Then follows a long chapter on the 
olive, this tree being put first because it belonged specially to 
the god Saturn. : The next eight chapters treat of watering the 
ground, and describe among other things the indications of 
water in the soil, the digging of wells and of canals, the ways 
for increasing the water in wells and for improving its taste, 
the different characters and different effects of water, and the 
like. Then come thirty-three chapters on a series of plants, 
which are grouped together without obvious reason, though 
many of them serve the purposes of ornament or luxury. Then 
two chapters of practical directions for the owner of a large 
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estate, how to oversee it, how to treat the laborers, always to 
meet them cheerfully and kindly, and never show a sour or 
angry face: further, how to lay out villages, and put up houses 
in them for the laborers, so as to keep them healthy: also, di- 
rections for the stewards, how to conduct themselves, never to 
lie, not to talk too much, to make their behavior, especially in 
matters of religion, a pattern to the laborers, ete. Then chap- 
ters on signs of rain and of change of weather, and on the best 
times for sowing, with estimates of productiveness for different 
districts of Babylonia. Then a kind of Farmer’s Calendar, 
giving the times for agricultural operations through the entire 
year. Then something on atmospheric changes and their in- 
fluence on plants: further, on injury to plants from a supposed 
influence of the planets. Then on soils, their condition and 
improvement, on manures, and on weeding out of noxious 
plants. Then fifteen chapters on different kinds of corn, with 
directions how to keep the corn, how to make bread and bake 
it, ete. These are followed by sixty-six chapters on legumin- 
ous plants and kitchen vegetables, with several other things, 
such as cotton and hemp, which for some unexplained reason 
are brought in here. Then five chapters containing some re- 
markable physiological researches on the origin and growth of 
plants, and the causes of their peculiar forms, odors, tastes, 
colors, etc. In the remaining chapters, Kuthami treats of the 
vine, of trees in general, of desert plants (wild-growing plants), 
of fruit-trees, in general and in particular, of trees which are 
useful for their timber, of grafting, ete. This hurried list of 
contents (too long, perhaps, for the patience of the reader) may 
serve to give some idea of the great range and variety of topics 
embraced in this voluminous work. But along with all these 
matters, the book contains a multitude of episodes, longer and 
shorter, which bear little relation either to agriculture or to 
the natural sciences. As examples of these may be mentioned 
a dissertation on the difference between the mental states pro- 
duced by wine and music, and another on the nature of proph- 
ecy, with an attempt to prove that revelations come only in the 
sleeping, never in the waking, state. Yet, notwithstanding 
its desultory composition, Chwolson speaks in high terms of the 
VOL, XXI. 34 
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scientific qualities, the love of truth, the acute observation, the 
patient research, evinced in the work, and declares that many 
of the descriptions of plants given by Kuthami are not inferior 
to those of Dioscorides, the best which have come down to us 
from Greek and Roman writers. 

It has been said, already, that Kuthami refers to a large num- 
ber of preceding authors, and quotes more or less freely from 
their writings. It may be well to name here the most important, 
arranged in what seems to be indicated as their chronological 
order. In several cases the reader will recognize names long 
familiar to him in the early biblical history —1. Dewanai, 
who appears to have been the primitive founder of law and re- 
ligion in Babylonia. His writings contained many agricultu- 
ral prescriptions, though he wrote no special work on this sub- 
ject. He is said to have given representations of one thousand 
different kinds of vine, one hundred and thirteen of which re- 
mained to the time of Kuthami—a statement not easy to be- 
lieve, if we separate the two men, as Chwolson does, by an in- 
terval of some two thousand years.—2. Adami (Adam?), who 
lived long after Dewanai. He was in some sort the founder 
of agricultural science in ancient Chaldea. But in the time of 
Kathami, part of his writings had been lost, and the rest had 
fallen into confusion and become of doubtful authenticity.— 
3. Ishitha (Seth?), whose religious writings contained many 
things on agriculture. He was the author of a religion which 
spread itself over Syria and Mesopotamia, and gained great 
power also in Babylonia, insomuch that Kuthami, while strong- 
ly opposed to its superstitious elements, feels himself obliged 
to treat it with some respect, and even recommends that the 
religious writings of Ishitha should be read to the country- 
people on their holidays.—4. Masi, the Suranian, grandson of 
Ishitha, and likewise founder of a religion, whose adherents be- 
came united at length with those of his grandfather. About 
the same time with Masi, lived two writers who are described 
as Canaanites, viz:—5. Anuha (Noah?), who wrote only on 
the vine; and—6. Tamithri, the author of a comprehensive 
and important work, and often referred to by Kuthami, though 
as a Canaanite he had.a system different from that of the Chal- 
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deans. Another Canaanite, named—7. Jbrahim (Abraham ?), 
belonged, as Chwolson thinks, to a much later time. Weonly 
mention further the two predecessors on whom our author is 
most dependent. They are—8. Dhagrith, later than Masi, 
but much earlier than Kuthami, who tells us that, owing to 
the interval of time, he knows nothing of Dhagrith’s personal 
history. His work, which is described as obscure in style, and 
more or less interpolated, is said to have been a poem in rhyme 
—a very remarkable fact, if true, since hitherto the use of rhyme 
has not been traced further back than to Arabic poems composed 
several centuries after our era. He was much influenced by 
superstitious views and feelings, and was thus very different 
from the following writer.—9. Yanbushad, a person of extra- 
ordinary qualities both as a thinker and a man. He had a 
bold, free, scientific spirit, and was an earnest and independent 
investigator of nature. Though deeply religious in feeling and 
ascetic in life, he was free from superstition. He stood in open 
opposition to the prevailing religion of his country—an oppo- 
tion with which Kuthami evidently sympathizes, though not 
so open in declaring it. He (Yanbushad) was not accustomed 
to visit the temples of the gods, did not celebrate the great holi- 
days, and denied the divinity of the planets, and their influ- 
ence upon men. After his death he was regarded as a saint, 
and revered in temples, where legends of his life and death 
were publicly read amid the weeping of the people. 

To the writers thus described, Chwolson assigns a sort of 
relative chronology, founded on the indications, often very 
vague, which he finds scattered through the book. Thus, as 
Kuthami loosely says, that Yanbushad lived thousands of 
years before him, it is assumed that three or four centuries 
must be the least measure of the interval between them. 
Dhagrith, it is thought, must be put at least two centuries be- 
fore Yanbushad ; and Masi the Suranian, with his grandfather 
Ishitha and his great-grandfather Adami, some centuries earlier 
still, perhaps a thousand years before Kuthami. But is there 
any way of arriving at an absolute date for Kuthami himself? 
It is a remarkable circumstance that this writer often speaks 
of Babylonia as subject, not only in his day but for a long 
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time before, to a dynasty of foreign origin; a Canaanitish 
dynasty, he calls it, and his language shows that he means 
Canaanites in the biblical sense, people from southern Syria or 
Palestine. Their first king—the chief under whom they con- 
quered Babylonia—is called Nemroda, apparently the same 
with the Nimrod of the Bible. Several of his successors are 
incidentally mentioned, and it should seem that the one under 
whom Kuthami wrote must have been at least the sixth of his 
line. To determine now the time of these rulers, Chwolson 
has recourse to the list of dynasties given by the Babylonian 
Berosus, as we find it in the Armenian version of Eusebius. 
It is easily shown that these Canaanite princes, if they are to 
be connected at all with the list of Berosus, must be identified 
either with the fifth or with the sixth of his dynasties—the 
fifth, an Arabic dynasty of nine kings and two hundred 
and forty-five years, ending about 1300 B. C.—the sixth, a 
dynasty without special name, of forty-five kings and five 
hundred and twenty-six years, from 1300 on. Chwolson de- 
cides in favor of the fifth, which he brings into connection 
with the Hyksos, as they are called—the Semitic rulers of 
Egypt. These seem to have been driven out by the native 
Egyptians about sixteen centuries before Christ; and he sup- 
poses that, in seeking new settlements, some of them were 
precipitated upon Babylonia, and succeeded in establishing 
themselves as masters in that country. He thus accounts for 
the fact that Berosus speaks of this as an Arabic dynasty; for 
the Hyksos, though mainly Canaanites, are also designated as 
Arabs. Kuthami is thus carried back beyond 1300 B. C.; even 
if we refer him to the sixth dynasty, instead of the fifth, his 
date will still be earlier than 1000 B. C. 

Those who regard the Nabathzan Agriculture as a forgery, 
need not question these results; they may admit that the 
forger intended to assert for his fictitious Kuthami this remote 
and venerable antiquity. And the fact that among the 
biblical persons who seem to be named in the book, Abraham 
is the latest, neither Moses nor any one after him being 
alluded to, might be explained as arising from the same inten- 
tion, to claim for the book an ante-Mosaic origin. If, how- 
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ever, Kuthami is to be regarded, not as a fictitious, but a genu- 
ine person, the real author of the Nabathean Agriculture, 
then certainly the high antiquity asserted for him is the oeca- 
sion of very serious difficulties and embarrassments, which we 
must now proceed to consider. And first, the question natu- 
rally arises, how Ibn Wahshiyyah could understand, well 
enough to translate it, a work written more than twenty centu- 
ries before his own time. In reply, Chwolson suggests that 
the language of the book may have been gradually modern- 
ized by successive transcribers. Even if this was not the case, 
he insists that the wonder is greatly lessened by the persistency 
of form and slowness to change, which are known to character- 
ize the Semitic languages. He tells us of an Arab with whom 
he is acquainted, an unlettered man from Mecca, without any 
idea of Arabic grammar, who yet understands without diffi- 
culty Arabic poems of a thousand years ago. The interval is 
indeed much wider between Kuthami and his translator; but 
the education and learning of the latter are a full offset for 
this disadvantage. Wecannot wholly deny the force of such an 
argument ; yet we must hold, with Renan, that the two cases 
are by no means parallel. The conditions of Arabia Deserta, 
its uniformity of life and its freedom from foreign interference, 
have been in the highest degree favorable to stability of lan- 
guage; while Chaldea, on the other hand, was shaken by fre- 
quent revolutions and subjected to a great variety of outside 
influences. 

We will next consider the way in which the patriarchs of 
the book of Genesis are made to figure in the Nabathzan 
writings. The fact that Adam, Seth, Enoch, Noah, Shem and 
Abraham are mentioned in them, is not of itself conclusive 
against their genuineness. It is not impossible that the He- 
brews and Babylonians should have had to some extent tra- 
ditions in common ; and it is not impossible that these ancient 
worthies should have belonged to the number of such common 
traditions. But the difficulty is, that the things which are 
said of these biblical personages, where they deviate, as they 
do very widely, from the biblical accounts, connect themselves 
in a suspicions way with imaginations and beliefs of later 
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times, with features of Rabbinic, and even of Mohammedan, 
tradition. When Kuthami represents his Adami as the first 
founder of a rational agriculture, he agrees well enough with 
the Bible, which assigns to Adam the work of tilling the 
ground, both during his residence in Eden and after his ex- 
pulsion from it. But he tells us further that Adami traveled 
far and wide, and in particular that he visited the sun-land 
(so-called), which is described as lying south of India, and 
separated from it by a desert. Of this the Bible says nothing; 
but from Mohammedan legends we learn that Adam fell from 
Paradise into the island of Ceylon, and then wandered about 
for two hundred years, till he resolved upon a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, after which he found Eve again upon the mountain 
Arafat. Adami appears as an author who composed highly- 
esteemed works on agriculture and other subjects. So in Jew- 
ish and Christian legends we hear of Adam as an author, and 
the Mohammedans say that he composed ten books by divine 
inspiration. Adami was not the first man; he had many pre- 
decessors, like the pre-Adamites, men before Adam, recognized 
by the Shiite Mohammedans. Yet Adami is represented, like 
the Adam of the Bible and the Koran, as giving names to all 
things ; and is declared to have received for his services to 
humanity the name “ Father of Mankind”—a name which 
does not indeed occur in the Bible, but may be found in Arabic 
legends. 

We have already seen that Ishitha, the son of Adami, is de- 
scribed as the founder of a new religion, which was set forth 
and handed down in his writings. We can hardly help con- 
necting this with the statement in Genesis iv, 26, that “then 
(i. e. in the time of Seth, the son of Adam) began men to call 
on the name of the Lord.” The Mohammedans, too, recognize 
Seth as one of the prophets, and speak of his law as contained 
in a book which bears his name, the Sepher Shith. 

Of Anuha (Noah), it is said that he was interested in agricul- 
ture, and composed a special treatise on the cultivation of the 
vine. Compare Gen. ix, 20,21: “And Noah began to be an 
husbandman, and he planted a vineyard; and he drank of the 
wine, and was drunken.” We are further told that Anuha set 
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himself in gpposition to the religious tendencies prevailing in 
his time, proclaiming nobler ideas, and thus drew upon him- 
self a good deal of persecution. So, too, Noah appears in 
2 Peter ii, 5, as.a “preacher of righteousness ;” while the 
Mohammedans recognize him as one of the six great prophets, 
and the Koran represents him as subject to personal maltreat- 
ment from the unbelievers around him. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the Nabathzan Agriculture makes no allusion to a 
deluge in connection either with Anuha or anybody else. In 
the Babylonian traditions, as reported by Berosus, a general 
deluge occupies a prominent place, though its hero is named 
Xisuthros, instead of Noah. It would seem, therefore, that 
the author of our book, whether he was an ancient Babylonian 
or a modern forger, must in either case have been familiar 
with the story of a deluge, and that he purposely omitted it, 
either as contrary to his belief, or in some way inconsistent 
with the scheme of his composition. 

Kuthami makes frequent mention of Ibrahim, whom he calls 
a Canaanite, and yet represents as born in Kutha-Riyya on the 
river Tigris. In like manner Rabbinic traditions make Kutha 
the birthplace of Abraham, identifying this city with the bibli- 
cal Ur of the Chaldees. Ibrahim, it is said, made distant 
journeys to various lands, being driven from home by a great 
famine, which prevailed in Mesopotamia in the days of King 
Salbama the Unfortunate. So Abraham in Genesis is a wan- 
derer from his country and his kindred, a sojourner in astrange 
land; and is at one time driven into Egypt by the pressure of a 
famine. The Koran even makes him visit Mecca, and there 
found the holy Kaaba. Ibrahim, we are told, composed works 
on particular departments of agriculture. In like manner the 
apocryphal Book of Jubilees—written probably in the first 
century before Christ, and preserved to us in an Abyssinian 
version—makes Abraham a great agriculturist and an inventor 
of agricultural implements. Ibrahim, like Anuha, opposed the 
superstitions that prevailed around him, and in particular de- 
nied the divinity of the sun, declaring that the sun was guided 
and governed by asuperior deity. Itis interesting to compare 
this statement of the Babylonian Kuthami with one of the 
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most striking passages of the Koran. ‘“ When the darkness of 
night overshadowed him (Abraham), he saw a star, and he 
said, ‘That is my Lord.’ But when the star set, he said, ‘I 
love not things that perish.’ And when he saw the moon rise, 
he said, ‘That is my Lord.’ But when the moon also set, he 
said, ‘If my Lord does not guide me, I am like this erring peo- 
ple.” When now he saw the sun rise, he said, ‘ See, this is my 
God, for this is the greatest of beings.’ But when the sun 
likewise set, he said, ‘O my people, I take no part henceforth 
in your idolatry ; I turn my face to Him who made earth and 
heaven; I will hold the true faith, and will no more belong to 
idolaters.’ ” 

There is certainly something very strange and suspicious in 
the coincidences here exhibited with Jewish and Mohammedan 
traditions, and especially in the numerous cases where the 
Nabathzan notices coincide with traditions which would 
otherwise appear to have had a late post-christian origin. 
Very few, we think, will agree with Chwolson, who not only 
denies the identity of Adami, Ishitha, and the rest, with the 
biblical personages of similar names, but even declares the re- 
semblances between them to be altogether slight and insignifi- 
cant. In one instance, however, Chwolson himself allows such 
a connection. In Nemroda, the founder of a Canaanitish dy- 
nasty in Babylonia, he justly recognizes the Nimrod of the 
book of Genesis, the “ mighty hunter before the Lord,—the be- 
ginning of whose kingdom was Babel and Erech and Accad 
and Calneh in the land of Shinar.” It is surprising, indeed, to 
hear him described as a Canaanite; but we have seen that 
Kuthami applies the same designation to Abraham and Noah. 
In Nimrod’s case there is more ground for the designation. 
He appears in Genesis as the nephew of Canaan, Cush (who is 
Nimrod’s father) and Canaan being two of the sons of Ham. 
But from a fragment of Eupolemus, who wrote in the second 
century before Christ, we learn that, according to the tradition 
of the Babylonians (that is, the Jews of Babylonia), Canaan, 
the ancestor of the Pheenicians, was not the brother of Cush, 
but his father. This would make Nimrod a grandson of Ca- 
naan. It appears further, from a passage in El-Masudi’s 
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Historical Encyclopedia, that the Mohammedans had received 
from the Jews still another genealogy of Nimrod, which made 
him the brother of Cush and son of Canaan. If then Nimrod 
was thought of as a descendant of Canaan, this belief, taken in 
connection with the statement that “the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel,” would ‘naturally give rise to the notion of 
a Canaanitish dynasty in Babylon. And accordingly Gut- 
schmid has found this notion distinetly expressed in the apocry- 
phal Book of Jubilees, just now referred to. In that work, the 
patriarch Joseph commands the children of Israel, when they 
should go out of Egypt, to take his bones with them ; for he 
knew the Egyptians would not bury him in Canaan, because 
“the Canaanitish king Memkeron, who possessed the land of 
Assur, had fought a battle in the valley with the king of Egypt, 
and there killed him, and pursued the Egyptians to the gate of 
Eromon (Heroopolis); but he could not enter the land, for 
there arose a new king to reign over Egypt, who was mightier 
than he; and he returned into the land of Canaan, but the 
gates of Egypt were shut, and no man came to Egypt.” 

Nemroda, we are told, took with him to Babylon Canaan- 
itish priests of his own religion, among whom were certain an- 
cestors of Ibrahim. This connects itself with Jewish traditions, 
according to which Terah, the father of Abraham, was a man 
of the highest rank, a priest and head of the priestly order, at 
the court of Nimrod. Similar parallels may be found for the 
gold coins which Kuthami speaks of as struck by Nemroda. 
Heretofore, if we may trust the statement of Movers, there had 
been no evidence from authentic sources that gold was used as 
a medium of exchange before the Persian time. Nor could it 
be proved that silver, though doubtless used in exchange from 
a very remote period, was coined earlier than the seventh or 
eighth century before Christ. But Rabbinic tradition tells us 
that money was first coined by Terah, the father of Abraham, 
who lived at the court of Nimrod; that Abraham, on occasion 
of Isaac’s wedding, struck a medal, which showed an old man 
and woman on one side, and a youth and maiden on the other ; 
beside much more of the same sort. 

It is said of the Canaanites, in a remarkable passage of the 
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Nabathzan Agriculture, that they had invented the art of em- 
balming, and thus preserving the bodies of the dead. This, if 
true, would be, as Chwolson regards it, an important addition 
to our previous knowledge ; for while everything goes to show 
that the art was known to the Egyptians from time immemori- 
al, there has been no evidence hitherto that it was either 
invented or practised by the people of Palestine and Syria. . 
But Gutschmid has found an ingenious explanation for the 
statement. He refers to a Christian tradition, given by Euty- 
chius, that Noah embalmed his father Lamech and his grand- 
father Methusaleh after their death, and was himself likewise 
embalmed by his sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Eutychius 
tells us also that the body of Adam was embalmed with 
myrrh, incense, and cassia, and when thus preserved for 
thirteen hundred years, was taken by Noah into the ark. 
But to the author of the Nabathean Agriculture, Noah was 
a Canaanite; an art which Noah practised, might therefore 
pass with him for a Canaanitish art. It must be observed that 
the Hebrew people are never once named in the book; they 
were either unknown to its author, or were designedly ignored 
by him. Even their great ancestor, Abraham, is called a Ca- 
naanite ; and in at least one remarkable instance, it would 
seem as though his descendants were confounded with that 
people. Kuthami asserts that the Canaanites had discovered 
the secret names of the gods, and had thus attained a superiority 
over all nations. Now as regards Pheenicians and Syrians, we 
know nothing of this kind from any other quarter. But 
everybody has heard of the wonders which Jewish and Moham- 
medan legends connect with the mystic name of the Most 
High, the sacred tetragrammaton (Jhvh) of Hebrew Scripture, 
and of the marvels wrought by Moses and Solomon and others, 
who were acquainted with its true pronunciation. 

We pass on now to consider the difficulties presented by al- 
lusions to the Greeks, or the Ionians ; for the Arabic Yunani, 
like other Oriental names for the Greek people, is identical with 
Tones or Iaones, originally Zavones, the special name of the 
Ionian race. The most remarkable of these allusions is found 
in a passage quoted from Masi, the Suranian, whom Chwolson 
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puts at least a thousand years before Kuthami. In a contro- 
versy with the Canaanite, Tamithri, about the dangerous ef- 
fects of the west wind, Masi writes: ““ What I say to thee, Ta- 
mithri, I say also to thy neighbors, the Ionians, of whom, if I 
were not unwilling to give offense to any one, I should say 
that they were like the cattle; and though many distinguish- 
ed men have proceeded from among them, yet they set them- 
selves up, one after another, against the Babylonians.” Here 
the Greeks are spoken of as neighbors to the Canaanites, a po- 
sition which they gained by the conquests of Alexander, but 
can hardly be supposed to have had two thousand years ear- 
lier. Chwolson, indeed, helps himself by resorting to the re- 
cent theory of E. Curtius, that the Ionians occupied the west- 
ern coast of Asia Minor many centuries before the event which 
has always been supposed to have brought them there, the 
Ionian Migration, which took place about 1000 B. C. This 
theory, however, is encumbered by great difficulties, and has 
not been generally adopted by those most competent to judge 
it. And besides, elastic as it is in the hands of Curtius, who 
regards Phygians, Carians, and Lycians as scarcely to be distin- 
guished from Ionians,—it is still insufficient for the purpose; 
it fails to make the Greeks neighbors to the Canaanites. 
Chwolson is obliged, therefore, to assume that in this early 
age the name Ionians was used in a less definite way, so 
as to include nearly all the tribes of Asia Minor. Even then, 
there would be something extraordinary in the contents of the 
passage ; for it would imply that in Masi’s time these people, 
Greeks and others, put forward claims to a superior culture, 
by which they greatly excited the jealousy and offended the 
pride of the Babylonians. Such a state of things would be 
natural enough after the time of Alexander, when Occidental 
culture had been brought by a conquering race into proximity 
and competition with the Oriental. But to believe it for the 
year 2300 B. C., requires an amount of faith not always to be 
found in this critical age. The language of Masi, it is to be 
observed, implies—what in this Nabatheean literature is every- 
where taken for granted—that the literati of different coun- 
tries are in full communication with each other ; a Palestinian 
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book finds audience among the Babylonians, and a Babylonian 
book among the Greeks or Ionians. This is perfectly consist- 
ent with the relations which sprung up after the Hellenization 
of the East; but it is contrary to what our previous knowledge 
would have led us to expect for times of such remote antiquity 
as we are now considering. 

Among other statements in regard to the Ionians, Kuthami 
tells us that they have a proverbial expression of this sort, 
“ Thou art more intelligent than a conjurer of Yemen.” Here 
we find a difficulty of the same nature as before. Such a prov- 
erb might arise among the Greeks—though of this particular 
one we find no trace—after they had spread themselves over 
the Eastern world. But it is hard to believe that the Greeks 
or Ionians of 1300 B. C. should have known anything beyond 
the name (if they knew even that) of a country in Sonthern 
Arabia ; and much harder to believe that they had the current 
and familiar knowledge which such a proverb would imply. 

Another strange statement in reference to the Ionians is 
found in a passage where it is said of a particular species of 
corn, that “it is brought to King Hinafa in trade from that 
land of the Ionians which is called Bertaniya.” Now Berta- 
niya is a very good Arabic representation of Brettania, the 
Greek name for Britain. Other manuscripts, it is true, give 
Bertayina, with a little difference of spelling; and Chwolson 
will hardly admit that Britain can be meant here. Yet he has 
nothing else to suggest, and it seems pretty clear that there is 
nothing else to be thought of. Britain then would be a land 
of the Ionians or Greeks. Now it is possible, though not very 
probable, that Phcenician traders of 1300 B. C. may have im- 
ported corn from Britain, and that the contemporary Kuthami, 
while he knew of the existence, mistook the ethnical connec- 
tions, of this remote land. But it is also possible, that a 
pseudo-Kuthami,—knowing that Britain belonged once to the 
Romans, but knowing, too, that the Roman empire was estab- 
lished later than the Greek power and later than the assumed 
date of his own book—may have supposed that he should avoid 
an anachronism, if he spoke of Britain as a land of the Greeks, 
and not of the Romans. 
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But, further, we find Greek divinities, or what seem to be 
such, figuring in the Nabathean Agriculture. Thus we hear 
of Askulebitha, an ancient Babylonian physician and founder 
of the sun-worship, who after his death received divine honors 
in the temples. According to Ibn Wahshiyyah, he wrote a 
“Book of the Mysteries ofthe Sun ;” he was likewise the au- 
thor of a cosmogony ; but “it was chiefly by his medical wri- 
tings that he became the benefactor of succeeding generations.” 
It is impossible not to recognize here the Greek Asclepios: the 
identity is proved by their similar names, by the medical pro- 
fession which belongs to both, and by their common relation 
to the sun; for Askulebitha is founder of the sun-worship, 
while Asclepios is a descendant of the sun-god Apollo. Chwol- 
son regards the Greek divinity as derived from the Babyloni- 
an. But it isa remarkable circumstance, first pointed out by 
Ewald, that the name Askulebitha connects itself closely with 
Asclepiades, in which the later Greek pronunciation gives to 
des the sound of English these. This is a form which arose, 
and could only have arisen, on Greek soil. It is found in the 
latest Greek sources, and the Syrian sources which depend upon 
them, taking the place of the earlier Asclepios. 

Again, Kuthami quotes from Yanbushad, who wrote long 
before him, a passage relating to the injury caused by the eat- 
ing of beans and of fishes. “On this ground,” adds Yan- 
bushad, “have Ermisa, and before him Agathadimun, pro- 
hibited to their countrymen the use of fishes and beans, in- 
sisting strongly on the prohibition ; for both these articles are 
hurtful to the brain and engender noxious humors in the 
body.” Then, after dwelling further on the subject, he re- 
peats: “For these reasons Agathadimun and Ermisa have 
prohibited the use of them.” Chwolson here proposes to 
amend the text so as to remove from it the name Agatha- 
dimun. The only substantial ground for this procedure is 
that the author of the book could not possibly have written so 
in the fourteenth century B. C. But while there are so many 
independent reasons for suspecting that the author of the book 
wrote at a much later period, we cannot regard this as suffi- 
cient to sustain the emendation. The names Ermisa and Aga- 
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thadimun correspond well to the Greek Hermes and Agatho- 
demon. But Agathodemon is a form, used only in late 
writers, for the earlier é ayabis daiuwy (the good divinity). The 
two, Hermes and Agathodsmon, are often found associated 
in the writings of the Neo-Platonists; and this fact, taken in 
connection with the contents of the passage, the Pythagorean 
prohibitions of bean-diet and of fish-diet, leaves little doubt 
that we have here Neo-Platonic reminiscences. It is, per- 
haps, a Neo-Platonic influence to which we owe also the oppo- 
sition expressed by Kuthami to the destruction of animal life 
in sacrifice. The Neo-Platonist Porphyry wrote a book on 
this subject, in which he maintained that bloody sacrifices 
were a corruption of later times. And when Kuthami men- 
. tions a Babylonian “Temple of Rational Forms,” we cannot 
help thinking how much more naturally a Temple of Rational 
Forms connects itself with a Neo-Platonic religion of abstract 
ideas and philosophical speculations, than with any thing 
hitherto known of primitive antiquity. 

Here, too, we may notice the ewhemeristic tendency of the 
Nabathzan books, on which Gutschmid dwells with much 
emphasis—a tendency named from the Greek Euhemerus and 
seen in many of the later Greek philosophers, to discard the 
supernatural element in mythology, and to recognize ‘in 
mythological traditions only the persons and actions of kings, 
warriors, sages and philanthropists, to whom, after their death, 
men have paid divine honors. Thus Hermes and Agatho- 
demon, in the passage just quoted, appear as wise men of 
ancient times, who give to their countrymen useful and salu- 
tary precepts of living. In like manner, Askulebitha, the 
Greek Asclepios or Asclepiades, is a physician of remote 
antiquity, a writer on medicine and founder of the sun-worship. 
So, also, Tammuzi, the Syrian god Tammuz or Adonis, is a 
Babylonian prophet of the earliest times, who taught a new 
religion, the worship of the planets, and died a martyr’s death 
for the religion which he founded; on which account, it is 
said, he is lamented and bewailed in distant countries by the 
latest generations. In this case, it should be said, Chwolson 
finds reason to deny the generally accepted identity of Tammuz 
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with Adonis, and to maintain that, though Adonis may be 
from the first a superhuman personage, Tammuz is really 
what the Nabathean Agriculture makes him, a prophet and 
martyr of ancient Babylon. He also protests against the 
reasoning of his opponents, when they claim that certain 
ideas and modes of thinking found in these books, are incon- 
sistent with the conditions of a primitive antiquity. Such 
arguments, he says, depend for their force upon unproved 
assumptions or preconceptions in reference to early times. Is 
it not possible that the Babylonians, prior to the year 1300 
B. C., may have passed through stages of religious and philo- 
sophical progress analogous to those afterwards exhibited among 
the Greeks, and may have reached at last in Kuthami’s time, 
or long before, a stage resembling more or less that of the - 
Greek Neo-Platonists? That it is possible, we are bound to 
admit ; but who can help feeling that it is exceedingly im- 
probable? We may properly apply here the epigrammatic 
dictum of Renan: “ A criticism which obstinately entrenches 
itself in possibilities, little caring how many improbabilities 
accumulate against it, is doubtless irrefutable; but it is no 
longer criticism.” 

We pass over other less striking instances in which persons 
or things of Greek antiquity are to be traced with more or less 
clearness in the Nabathean Agriculture. Nor will we touch 
upon the seeming points of contact with the mythic stories of 
the Persians—the later Persians, of Sassanidan or Mohamme- 
dan times. Of the supposed allusions to Christianity, it is 
enough to notice one or two. We find mentioned in the 
Nabathzan Agriculture two principal festivals of the Babylo- 
nians: one, called the birth-feast of the year, celebrated on 
the first of Nisan or April; the other, called the birth-feast of 
the sun, celebrated on the twenty-fourth of the first Kanun, or 
the 24th of December. The last reminds us strongly of the 
Italian festival which occurred on the next day (December 
25th), and bore the same name, dies natalis solis invicti. 
Now it is well known that the Christian celebration of the 
dies natalis, the Christmas festival, was fixed upon the same 
day. We have thus the extraordinary fact, that of the two 
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great Babylonian feasts, one corresponds within a single day to 
the high Christian festival of Christmas; while the other, that of 
April 1st, corresponds, as exactly as possible for any fixed day, 
to the other high festival of the Christians, the movable Easter. 

Again, Kuthami speaks repeatedly, with much bitterness, of 
certain heathen anchorites in Babylonia, who wear black 
woolen clothes, assume an outward appearance of neglect and 
wildness, never visit the baths, allow their nails and hair to 
grow uncut, partake of coarse and scanty fare, renounce all 
worldly enjoyments, and live apart from men in wastes and 
deserts. He says that they visit the temples of the gods only 
on the two great feast-days; also that they profess to be in 
communication with the gods, and by means of images of the 
gods to know future events. These unlovely anchorites re- 
appear in the book of Tenkelusha, where, we learn, that they 
are followers of Azdaha, the apostle of the Saturn-worship, 
who propagated his ascetic religion by missionaries sent to the 
east and to the west. Further, we are told that they wear neck- 
laces and armlets made of dead men’s bones, that by the sight 
of these they may be reminded of the dead. Now if we substi- 
tute here “Christian” for “heathen,” “monks” for “ancho- 
rites,” “images of saints” for “images of gods,” we have a 
vivid description of monastic life, especially as it developed 
itself in the eastern world. Every thing agrees in the most 
perfect manner; the peculiarities of garb, appearance, and 
fare ; the gift of prophecy; the wearing of dead men’s bones 
(relics); the visitation of the churches only on the two great 
festivals of Christmas and Easter; and particularly the slov- 
enly habits of the monks, unwashed and uncleanly—a standing 
topic of invective with the Neo-Platonists of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. It is true that among the Buddhists we find 
a similar class of persons, whose close resemblance to the 
friars of Catholic countries has been often remarked upon. 
And it is not wholly impossible that such an order, so nearly 
like the monks of eastern Christendom, may have existed in 
central Asia prior to 1300 B. C. Not wholly impossible, we 
say; but how far from probable, the reader can judge for 
himself. 
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We have thus far considered the suspicious accordances of 
the Nabathean books with Jewish, Greek, or Christian 
sources. But there are also discordances of a suspicious char- 
acter, which require to be noticed. In the fragments of 
Berosus, already referred to, we have a series of Babylonian 
traditions ; unfortunately they are very scanty and imperfect, 
but there seems to be little, if any, reason for doubting their 
genuineness. Weshould expect to find some of them, or some- 
thing like them, in the multifarious contents of the Nabathean 
literature. But an examination of the two sources fails to 
bring out any such connection; apparently neither of them 
contains anything which belongs to the other. In Berosus, it 
is Alorus, and not, asin the Nabathean books, Adami, who 
appears as “father of mankind.” In Berosus, we hear of a 
deluge, with Xisuthros as the survivor; in the Nabathzan 
books, we hear of Anuha (Noah), but his deluge is ignored 
altogether. Berosus regards the sacred writings of the fish- 
men, Oannes and his successors, as the great source of Babylo- 
nian culture ; the Nabathzan books have much to say of an- 
cient Babylonian literature, but not a word of those sacred 
writings or of their authors. Berosus tells us of Bel and 
Mylitta as the great divinities of Babylonian worship; the 
Nabathzan books have much to say of religious systems, per- 
sonages and objects of veneration, but not a word of Bel and 
Mylitta. Berosus, it is true, lived a thousand years after 
Kuthami ; and it is possible that some of the traditions which 
he records may have sprung up within that thousand years. 
But it is hard to believe that none of them are more ancient ; 
that, in particular, the worship of Bel appeared first in what 
we may call the later ages of Babylonian history. What 
makes the case a stranger one, is that Tenkelusha, whom even 
Chwolson puts four hundred years after Berosus, assigning him 
to the first Christian century, presents again the same circle of 
ideas and objects as Kuthami, and is equally silent as to all 
matters contained in Berosus. Indeed, the perfect agreement 
in character and spirit between Kuthami and Tenkelusha, 
Standing, as they do, fourteen centuries apart, is a very sur- 
prising, if it is even a credible, phenomenon. But there are 
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other sources beside Berosus, from which we obtain more or 
less information in reference to Babylonian antiquities. The 
Old Testament, the history of Herodotus, the Persian cunei- 
form inscriptions, and even the works of Arab chroniclers, 
supply notices of this kind. We should expect that a vast 
encyclopsedical work, like the Nabathzan Agriculture, would, 
if authentic, throw much light upon these scattered notices, 
correcting, harmonizing, supplementing, so that by putting all 
together in the spirit of historical criticism, we should obtain 
a fuller and clearer view of ancient Babylon. But it seems 
impossible to establish any such connection between the 
Nabathzan books and the other sources mentioned. Even the 
Babylonian proper names, of which a considerable number 
are found in Hebrew, Greek, and Arab authors, receive no 
illustration from these professedly Babylonian writings. Of 
the numerous names of Babylonian kings reported by Kutha- 
mi, Renan says: “ It would be hard to find a series of names 
so wholly devoid of interest to the philologist and the histo- 
rian.” It ought, perhaps, to be added, however, that Chwol- 
son has found what he considers, and Bunsen also considered, 
as a connection with Egyptian history. Kuthami speaks of 
an ancient Egyptian king, who sent an embassy to Babylonia 
for the purpose of obtaining a particular species of garlic; 
whose name, Sefuras (if that is the true reading), is almost 
the same with a Sephouris found in Manetho’s third dynasty. 
The latter reigned, according to Bunsen, about 3250 B. C.; 
and Chwolson, by the help of various conjectures, works out 
nearly the same time for Sefuras. But his processes are of 
the rudest kind, and not to be relied on within hundreds, one 
might almost say, within thousands of years. And, besides, 
the manuscript which Chwolson himself regards as generally 
best, gives Sekubas for the name, apparently the Greek Scopas, 
which could not be connected with Sephouris or any other 
king in Egyptian history. 

Such are the principal arguments which have been urged 
against the genuineness of these writings. It is possible that 
some of them may yet prove to be unfounded or inconclusive. 
But it is highly improbable that anything can be brought for- 
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ward which will overpower their collective force, or persuade the 
world that these works are not fabrications of a comparatively 
recenttime. What, then, wasthis time? According to Renan, 
it was before, though probably not long before, the first ap- 
pearance of Mohammedanism: they would then be produc- 
tions of an author or authors unknown, who wrote in a pecu- 
liar Nabathean language, differing more or less widely from 
the Aramaic dialects. Gutschmid, on the other hand, is very 
skeptical about this literary Nabathzan, with its long list of 
written works. He believes that the books in question (except, 
possibly, that of Tenkelusha) were composed long after the time 
of Mohammed,—composed in the Arabic language, and by Ibn 
Wahshiyyah himself, the professed translator. It cannot be 
denied that there is great force in the arguments which he 
brings to the support of this hypothesis. They are briefly as 
follows : 

1. This hypothesis accounts for the fact that, before the tenth 
Christian century, we hear nothing anywhere—in heathen, 
Rabbinic or Mohammedan sources—either of a Nabathan 
literature in general, or of these works in particular. 

2. It accounts for numerous traces of Mohammedan ideas 
and traditions, which seem to be found in these writings, and 
which there is no reason to regard as the mere interpolations 
of a translator. 

3. The range of knowledge required for the fabrication of 
these works is precisely that which would seem to have been 
in the possession of Ibn Wahshiyyah. We have already spo- 
ken of his attainments in natural science, of his acquaintance 
with several languages, and of his various information acquired 
by extensive travel. He speaks of himself as familiar with the 
medical literature of foreign nations. That he should have a 
knowledge of Mohammedan legends is matter of course; and 
it is not difficult to suppose that by intercourse with Jews he 
should have picked up a store of Rabbinical, as well as of genu- 
ine Biblical traditions. This extent of information is sufficient 
to account for the contents of the Nabathezan books. They 
imply no definite historical knowledge, even of ancient Baby- 
lonia. They imply no acquaintance with Greek literature, 
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unless it be with some works of late Byzantine chronographers, 
or some productions of Neo-Platonic philosophy. Even the 
knowledge which they do imply, of the Greek science of natu- 
ral history, may have been derived mediately from Syriac 
sources. 

4. Ibn Wahshiyyah had the character of an impostor, and, 
in fact, stands as such before the world, a detected and con- 
victed forger. This charge is founded on a work of his which 
was published by Von Hammer in 1806, and of which Silvestre 
de Sacy, as long ago as 1810, pointed out the fictitious and un- 
trustworthy character. It professes to be a collection of an- 
cient alphabets, thirteen in number, belonging to the Naba- 
theeans and Chaldeans. What credit they deserve, will be plain 
enough to the intelligent reader, when he sees a few of the 
titles. “No. 3. The Alphabet of the Scorpion, much used by 
the Chaldeans in the conjuration of hidden treasures.” “ No. 
4, The Alphabet of Capricorn under the influence of Saturn, 
which was long preserved as a great secret among Babylonian 
and Persian philosophers, but being at length brought to light 
by the Greeks, was afterwards used by the Egyptians in their 
astronomical works.” “No. 6. The Alphabet of King Ber- 
dowis the Syrian, in which he wrote all his books on the mi- 
nutie of the divinity and on the law of nature.” “No. 8. An 
Alphabet used by the Pharaohs of Egypt, who, convinced of 
its antediluvian origin, adopted it for their liturgical and de- 
votional books.” Nearly all these ancient alphabets, even 
those used by the Egyptians, consist of twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine letters, like the fully-developed Arabic alphabet; and 
nearly all the characters found in them are perfectly fantastic, 
unconnected with the known forms of ancient Semitic writing, 
and indeed of any other writing, ancient or modern. 

5. Ibn Wahshiyyah was under the influence of motives 
which might naturally prompt him to such a forgery. 
These were, the pride of race and country which belonged to 
him as a patriotic Babylonian, and the repugnance which such 
an one would feel for the Arab conquerors, for the nationality 
and the religion which had overthrown those of his own coun- 
try. His situation and that of Kuthami present in many points 
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a very curious parallel. Both live under a dynasty of foreign 
conquerors, long established in Babylonia ; both represent these 
foreigners as regarding the native Babylonians with aversion 
or contempt. Kuthami, like Ibn Wahshiyyah, does not openly 
express his dislike for the dominant race, but speaks of them 
in cautious and moderate terms, disclaiming all wish to give 
them offense, and acknowledging that they have rendered ser- 
vices to his own countrymen. Kuthami tells us that before 
the accession of this dynasty there were found in most cities 
of his land artists, whose business it was to make figures of an- 
imals (to be consecrated to the gods); but now this business 
had ceased ; “ for the mass of a people,” he says, “ adopt the 
religion of their kings.” There seems to be an evident allu- 
sion here to the adoption of Islamism by the mass of the Bab- 
ylonian people ; all figures of living beings, it is well known, 
were regarded by the Moslems as a heathen abomination. 
And Gutschmid is probably correct in regarding the religion 
of Ishitha, the dominant religion of Kuthami’s time, as intend- 
ed to represent the Mohammedan system. The description 
given of the former applies also to the latter. It is spoken of 
as founded on gross superstitions, as having at its head a kind 
of popedom or spiritual caliphate, and as having gradually 
diffused itself over all Mesopotamia and Syria. Its head was 
viewed as successor or substitute of Ishitha, as the caliph was 
Mohammed’s substitute. Thus all power among the Ishithians 
was centred in his person; and hence arose great intolerance 
and severe persecution of liberal thinkers—an allusion, seem- 
ingly, to religious persecutions carried on by several of the Ab- 
basid caliphs. The polemic constantly maintained by Kutha- 
mi against the religion of Ishitha would thus represent the evi- 
dent, though covert, hostility of Ibn Wahshiyyah to the relig- 
ion of Mohammed. 

Chwolson, in defending the good faith of Ibn Wahshiyyah, 
urges that, though passionately desiring to obtain honor for his 
Chaldean ancestors, he has reproduced many things which his 
Arab public would regard as absurd or impious. The refer- 
ence here must be to the elements of heathen belief and of 
magical practice, which are incorporated in these works. But 
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for magic the Arabs have always shown a remarkable predi- 
lection; and this feature of the Nabathzan books has proba- 
bly contributed very much to their popularity among that peo- 
ple. As to heathenism, the Arab reader would expect it as a 
matter of course, and would easily excuse it in an ancient 
heathen who lived and wrote nineteen centuries before Moham- 
med. Thus through the disguise which he adopted, Ibn Wah- 
shiyyah was able to bring out his own religious views, and to 
carry on his covert attacks upon the faith of Islam, without 
either endangering his own personal safety, or defeating in any 
measure his other great object, that of winning credit and ad- 
miration for the ancient inhabitants of his country. 

If it is thought surprising that a man of decided talents and 
extensive erudition should have been willing thus to surrender 
his own individuality, and to give up the reputation which be- 
longed to him as an original writer, the case is not without 
parallel in literary history. A Scotchman of the last century 
put forward as translations from an ancient Highland bard, a 
series of poems, which were mainly, if not wholly, his own 
composition. Yet though Ossian set the world on fire, and 
was speedily rendered into all the languages of Europe, and 
found critics of reputation who placed him on the same throne 
with Homer, Macpherson never to the last acknowledged his 
own productions; “he died, and made no sign.” But among 
the Orientals, and especially among the Arabs, the case is 
much less peculiar and surprising. In regard to Arabic au- 
thorship, we quote the just and striking remarks of Meyer in 
his recent Iistory of Botany: “Even original writers, for 
such were not altogether wanting, sought to gain a reputation 
less for originality than for extent of reading, and even af- 
fected the appearance of mere compilers, representing what 
was really peculiar to themselves, as if it had been expressed 
long before, and they had only been able through their com- 
prehensive learning to bring it out again from the darkness of 
oblivion. This way of writing was perhaps adopted in part 
from the pressure of despotism. Boldly to set forth one’s own 
thought, might often be more hazardous than simply to re- 
peat it in the words, or to deduce it from the words, of an ac- 
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knowledged master who was long since dead. Such words 
would doubtless have far more weight with an unreasoning 
despot than the strongest argument of a contemporary whom 
he regarded as only a football for his own capricious humor.” 
The hopes excited by the confident announcement of an an- 
cient Babylonian literature surviving in extensive specimens, 
have ended in disappointment. The light is extinguished, 
which for a moment seemed to flicker over the desolations of 
Babylon. The darkness of remote antiquity settles down 
again on the doomed city, whose prosperity and pride are at- 
tested, and whose utter ruin is predicted, by the ancient He- 
brew prophets. Whatever accessions may hereafter be made 
to our knowledge of it, must be made, it should seem, from the 
careful study of its ruins, as well as the ruins of other great 
cities in the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris. The monu- 
ments of Nineveh and Babylon are covered with the arrow- 
heads and wedges of a strange and complicated system of 
writing. A beginning has been made in the work of decipher- 
ing these characters ; and though the results thus far obtained 
by Rawlinson, Hincks, Oppert, and others, have not been such 
as to command the unquestioning assent of scholars, we have 
yet ground to hope that investigation here will pass beyond 
the region of conjectures and tentatives, and will arrive at 
positive and reliable conclusions. But it is certain that the 
Nabathean literature will furnish little or no material for il- 
lustrating the times of Babylonian greatness. The immense 
importance which would belong to it, if genuine, vanishes of 
course with the recognition of its spuriousness. Yet it is very 
far from being unimportant, and scholars will await with much 
interest its promised publication. It will present, as in a vast 
repository, the science, and especially the natural science, pos- 
sessed by the eastern world a thousand years ago. And, what 
is perhaps yet more important, it will show the unscientific, or 
anti-scientific, elements of eastern thought, in the period of its 
composition ; the ignorance and error which prevailed in ref- 
erence to the history of past times; the monstrous, yet prosaic, 
inventions of legendary fiction; the superstitious beliefs and 
the scarcely less superstitious skepticism; the affectation of 
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superhuman wisdom and the pretension to a magical power 
over nature. At all events, it will be recognized as the 
most prodigious specimen the world has yet seen of lit- 
erary imposture. Immense in extent, multifarious in con- 
tents, it represents the labor of a life-time, and embodies the 
learning of an age. After continuing for ten centuries to 
impose upon the Eastern world, it has found able and stren- 
uous advocates in the West, and has not been unmasked with- 
out much expenditure of critical ingenuity and scholarly 
research. 
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ArticLe IX.—CHURCH-GOING. 


Every now and then somebody gives us the church-going 
statistics, from which it appears that the people do not go uni- 
versally, not even extensively. Indeed, it is not unfrequently 
remarked: ‘“ People don’t go to church as much as they used 
to.” 

How do you account for it? we asked of a friend who made 
this remark, not many days ago. 

“ Oh, they are carried elsewhere by the isms of the day,— 
Adventism, Mormonism, Spiritualism, and every other new 
thing.” . 

But delusions are not peculiar to our day; they have always 
existed, in every age. Do you mean to pronounce the people 
more foolish now than they have been in any former age? 

“Well, no, probably not. I rather think there was more 
talent in the pulpit, in former days, than there is now.” 

If by talent you mean learning, and skill to use it, in ac- 
cordance with the canons of logic and rhetoric taught in our 
schools of learning, we can’t agree with you. The evidence all 
points the other way. Our schools, colleges, and seminaries 
have unquestionably made long strides in advance of the at- 
tainments of former days. The scholarship of the men of mark 
was on the whole never so comprehensive, nor so accurate, as 
now. So far, then, as scholarship has to do with filling our 
churches, the argument is in favor of our cotemporaries. And 
yet the fact is hardly to be questioned,—the people take less 
interest in church-going than formerly. Can there be any 
doubt that church services are a boon to man? or that they 
stand closely related to his best intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual condition? Surely not. Is the tendency of the age down- 
ward? We think not. Certainly the history of the past fifty 
years is a history of unparalleled progress. And no doubt the 
church attendance is numerically greater now than at any for- 
mer time; and yet, it may be true, and probably is true, that 
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the interest in preaching is not commensurate with the increase 
of interest in other departments of thought and instruction. 
Here is surely an evil, and 
“ For every evil under the sun, 
There is a cure, or there is none; 


If there be one, find it ; 
If there be none, don’t mind it.” 


If absence from church, or infrequent and uninterested at- 
tendance on church, be an evil, there is a remedy, and it is 
worth while to find it. If it be true, as is very often affirmed, 
that the loss of reverence is so general with us as to have be- 
come a national characteristic ; that reverence for office, for 
wisdom, for years, for man, and even for God, has sadly de- 
creased among us, then it is plain that every philanthropist 
should, to the utmost of his ability, encourage the public rev- 
erence and worship of God; the obligation is recognized in 
churches of every name. Moreover, if the instruction given in 
our churches is fitted to the current necessities of our day, then 
most certainly it is an evil, and a great evil, that, on any pre- 
text, the people fail to receive it. But, it is said, by both cler- 
gy and laity, less deference is given to the instructions of the 
pulpit than formerly. Whatthen? Are the clergy prepared 
to abandon the ground? Has a decree of destiny gone forth 
against them ? 

“No, but the people have lost their interest in religious 
truth. They are less patient of any demands upon their close 
attention and serious thought than formerly.” 

It is true that the people are less tolerant of indirection than 
formerly. Their necessities have constrained them so to be. 
But it may well be doubted if the best books ever had more 
readers, the best teachers in every department of science ever 
had more attentive listeners, than now. If, then, the pulpit 
has less power to affect the public than formerly, it seems in- 
evitable to conclude that somewhere there is a fault, or an 
oversight, that should be discovered and remedied. It is sure- 
ly derogatory to no man, to no class of men, to inquire after 
errors. ‘“ Who can understand his errors?” is a very ancient 
exclamation ; and as timely to-day as when first uttered. It 
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wells up like a natural spring out of the depths of conscious 
imperfection : out of the consciousness of the man who is su- 
premely solicitous to be a perfect man. It owns that the best 
intentioned man may be misled; that he may be warped by unno- 
ticed influences, by agencies which he sees no reason to distrust, 
which have the almost inviolable sanction of long usage and 
of tradition from some of the best of men. Such tradition and 
usage have sometimes made it heresy even to glance at ele- 
ments of influence freely placed at our disposal. 

Fully recognizing that our religious teachers, as a body, are 
right-minded, intelligent, conscientious, and intent on benefit- 
ing their fellow-men, we propose to show that the ordinary hin- 
drances to the accomplishment of their desire are much increased 
by the net-work of circumstances in which they are successive- 
ly enclosed. 

One of their most serious impediments to the largest influ- 
ence arises from an exaggerated estimate of the worth of unusu- 
al knowledge. How far will a bright boy get on in the Latin 
grammar, think you, before he will begin to thank God that 
he is not as other boys, or even as these high-school boys, at 
the other end of the building? Thenceforth, the summit of 
human greatness, and of human excellence, in his view, is em- 
inence in some department of science which will distinguish and 
separate him from—not unite him to—his fellow-men. And yet, 
Latin grammar, thoroughly studied, offers a preparation for use- 
fulness in any department of life, the worth of which it would 
hardly be possible to exaggerate. If the boy is made to under- 
stand that the exact analysis of a dead language is of great 
value in giving him the most perfect freedom and mastery of 
his own living language, and that the command of this latter 
is the condition of deepest sympathy and largest influence with 
his fellow-men, and especially of the largest ability to do them 
good, then will he have an antidote to that poison of vanity 
and pedantry which is so often imbibed in the very milk of a 
liberal education. 

There are evils incident to every profession in life, and one 
of the evils incident to that of the professional educator is, that 
eminent excellence in his own particular science is for him the 
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ultima ratio. He cannot well view it as a means to an end,— 
not if he loves it, as it is presumed he does. He has little or 
no time allowed him to show his pupils the worth of what they 
are upon, as it stands related to the demands of future life. 
There is a certain mechanical exactitude of recitations which 
can be seen, and heard, and handled, up to which, with or 
without ponies, a respectable fraction of each class can be 
urged, and a proper concern for his own reputation compels 
each teacher to see to it, that he delivers his class, in due time, 
to the teacher who is to follow him, in condition to meet the 
requirements of this acknowledged standard. And so our 
young men go through our schools of learning, and emerge 
into the real world, as any aspiring collegian will tell you, 
with an awakened sense of having somehow lost their identity, 
and all its fancied consequence. Then commences the struggle 
to mate the life that was, with the life that is; to disabuse the 
mind of mistaken estimates, of exaggerated estimates of the 
student world, and of derogatory estimates of the real world. 
Then it is discovered that the greatest possible acquisitions in 
some one science, and that, an unusual science—unusual, in that 
it is removed from the experience of the million—is peculiarly 
suited to separate the teacher and his pupil from their kind. 
Dominie Sampson is discovered to be a representative man ; 
and happy for young Harry Bertram if he escapes growing into 
the image and likeness of his master, and so becoming unfit 
for companionship with the world he is to live in. 

The necessity of thorough mental training is not to be 
questioned. The adaptation of Latin, Greek, and Mathemat- 
ics, to develop some of the finest powers of man, will never be 
doubted by those who have wisely used their proffered aid. 
But the youth who is fed on this diet from ten to twenty-three, 
his appetite stimulated by all the condiments known to the 
schools, will be in danger of graduating with no stomach for 
common food, and with little relish for the society, on equal 
terms, of the human brotherhood to which he is predestined. 
Our educated men, as they are commonly termed, ought to be 
the men of the age. The men of the age, are the men of 
most worth to the age they live in. To be this, they must be 
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heartily in and of their age; must thoroughly know and 
deeply sympathize with it. Each age has its own character- 
istics. Former ages have been characterized by a reverence 
for individual minds, of which, in our age, we can find no 
illustration. The age of hero-worship has perhaps gone by. 
Will any man venture to assert that the change is aitogether 
and only for the worse? The age of reverence is also an age 
of superstition, and of vassalage to the few superior minds. 
Our age is an age of fraternity, of sympathy, and of codpera- 
tive energy in every good work. Meanwhile our educational 
system, in no inconsiderable degree, is the system of an obso- 
lete age; not wholly unaffected by the spirit of our age, in 
that it has caught the idea of progress, but not harmonizing 
with it, in its application of the idea; for its voice is, give us 
more Latin, more Greek; raise the standard of scholarship, 
and——what? Commend the sphere of scholarship so as to 
ensure the sympathy of all? Nay, but rather widen the breach 
between the learned and the unlearned, and maintain the 
high prerogatives of the men of letters. Such is its interpre- 
tation of the exigencies of the present age. It is an error in 
any age, and in any land, and most emphatically an error in 
this land, in which the brotherhood of love and good will is 
universally proclaimed ; in which no amount of exact science 
will bring worthy fame to the man who does not love and 
mingle with his fellow-men as fellow-men. Our educational 
system has blinded the eyes of not a few of our preachers to 
this truth. And many of them are finding their labors in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory, just because of their failure to appre- 
hend it. 

We shall indulge in no suppositious statements in support 
of this assertion; but confine ourselves to the confirmatory 
statements of living witnesses. In a body of clergymen re- 
cently convened in a neighboring commonwealth, the follow- 
ing question was discussed : 

“May improvements be made in the prevalent method of 
sermonizing, so as better to meet the present religious wants of 
the community?” “The Rev. N. G., D. D., found preaching 
to be a more difficult task every succeeding year. It was 
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a grave, practical question, whether sound Christian doctrine 
could be so preached as to edify, to meet the modes of thought 
at the present day. There was talent enough, thought enough, 
but lack of adaptation; the pulpit and the pews moved in 
different planes of thought.” “The Rev. Mr. C. inquired 
whether it could be said of ministers now, as of those of olden 
time, that the people heard them gladly? More sympathy is 
needed between pastors and people ; a greater development of 
our humanity.” “Dr. V. thought there was a great lack of 
doctrinal preaching.” “ Rev. Mr. P. deprecated the monotony 
so prevalent, the monotonous tones of the uncultivated, and no 
less the Boston style of refined intonations.” “ Rev. Mr. B. 
said that the ministers who succeeded at the West, were those 
who entered heartily into the feelings and lives of the people, 
their joys, trials, and difficulties.” ‘Rev. Mr. A. said he had 
been taught to sermonize, and not to preach.” “Dr. G. 
thought the war offered great opportunity for overthrowing the 
‘rosewater’ and ‘ watergruel’ style of preaching.” “Dr. B. 
thought a clear biblical conception of the end of preaching 
essential, the conversion and sanctification of men, and that 
that end could never be reached without the aid of the Holy 
Spirit.” “Rev. Mr. Q. considered a deep personal experience 
on the part of the preacher vitally necessary, in order to reach 
the hearts of the people ; the path cannot be pointed out un- 
less we ourselves have traveled it.” 

From this debate it appears that the current preaching is 
increasingly difficult and unsatisfactory to the clergy; that 
they doubt if the people hear them gladly ; that they discover 
a want of sympathy between pastors and people ; that the end 
of preaching is not clearly discerned, or earnestly taught, in all 
cases ; and finally that there is a want of deep personal expe- 
rience, and of conscious dependence upon the Hely Spirit. 

These avowals are frank and wholesome. They are the con- 
fessions of men who earnestly desire to do better ; to discover, 
if possible, and ta remove the impediments to the largest use- 
fulness under which they find themselves laboring. These 
experiences are by no means peculiar to this commonwealth, 
or to this continent. A recent writer in the London Record 
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expresses his belief that “the large majority of sermon-hear- 
ers are bored, rather than interested, by the discourses they 
hear.” 

We maintain that this melancholy result is in no inconsider- 
able degree to be referred to a vicious educational system; a 
system which constantly tempts its pupils to make scholarship, 
and not the redemption and amelioration of the race, the chief 
end of life. It is the vice of selfishness ; a subtle form of that 
very self-seeking and self-aggrandizement which has stained 
our whole nation ; which even more than the southern monster 
evil, slavery, has drawn down the displeasure of heaven upon 
this hitherto happy and prospered land. The direct object of 
the most thorough education is not to bring honor to the stu- 
dent, to his professor, or to his Alma Mater; but to produce a 
man qualified and disposed to be, in the highest. possible de- 
gree, useful to his fellow-men ; a man thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works, and full of the heart to use his furniture, 
_ to the utmost, in such works. It is absurd for any man to 
think of preaching the gospel of Christ who has not pledged 
himself to God and his own soul, to exterminate every root of 
selfishness from his own heart. We want a stalwart ministry, 
able to rend the shackles of the schools, and prompt to use 
that method of discourse which will accomplish the work of 
the ministry and persuade men. How a great nation of the 
old world can endure the control of a sovereign whose only 
title is succession, has always seemed strange and inexplicable. 
But while thus intolerant of a civil despotism without merit, 
we have bowed our necks in unreasoning submission to the 
merciless yoke of an educational system which exists only by 
our permission, and which it is in our pewer to rend any 
day. 

The pulpit cannot lose what it does not possess, and the min- 
istry will never be trampled on, for addressing themselves to 
that which they are best able to do well. Unquestionably, 
there is a limited number of men who were designed by God 
to write able and persuasive essays and disquisitions ; composi- 
tions, whose design is, in a scholarly way, to prove or illustrate 
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some Bible truth, in accordance with the sermons of the mas- 
ters in logic and rhetoric. Their triumphant success vindicates 
their use of this method; they attract large congregations ; 
they hold every eye and ear in charmed attention ; their words 
sink down into the soul; their lessons are never forgotten. 
There are not enough of these men to supply all the pulpits in 
the land, even were all the congregations able to profit by such 
a ministry. But there are congregations enough to take many 
aspirants for this eminence, who never attain it ; congregations 
who mistake the aspiration for the attainment; and who are 
ever offering a bounty to young ministers to persevere on the 
wrong track. There are men, well fitted to be very useful | 
men, who were never designed to affect others by written dis- 
course ; there is not heat enough in their souls to animate ab- 
stract ideas ; a sheet of paper may kindle pine wood, but it will 
not ignite anthracite. Even John Foster, that giant in labori- 
ous writing, declares that “the successes of intellectual effort 
are never so great as when aided by the affections that animate 
social converse.” The men of whom we speak cannot dis- 
pense with the animating influence of the attentive eye and 
ear, demanding the sentiments which only that visible demand 
will call into being. 

Whether for better or for worse, we see not how it can be 
denied that the peculiar power the pulpit once possessed is 
much abated. This is, in fact, the not unfrequent complaint of 
the clergy. It is wise to inquire for the reason. It may prove 
not to be an occasion of unqualified regret. It may turn to 
the advantage of both preacher and people, that we have come 
to distinguish between the office and the man; between the 
pulpit and what is said from it. It may necessitate the discov- 
ery and use of each man’s own gift. And how many men ina 
hundred, think you, will discover the gift to write and to read 
_ 80 as to secure the attention and profit of the majority of their 
congregations ¢ 

Undoubtedly there are difficulties to be overcome in attain- 
ing ability in extemporaneous and in expository discourse. We 
have not been unwarned of the danger of sinking into mere 
common-place. But to make the argument convincing, it must 
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be shown that those who cannot be enkindled to the most use- 
ful, intellectual and emotional life, when in the focus of some 
hundreds of intelligent eyes and ardent hearts, can more surely 
acquire this fervor, in the isolation of the study. But were the 
argument in favor of extemporaneous discourse, derived from 
the necessities of adults, insufficient, the almost total failure of 
written discourses to secure the interest of the young, appears 
to us to be unanswerable. A wise mother in Israel, across the 
water, has written “An Appeal to the Ministers of Christ in 
behalf of the Little Ones.” She will be heard in time; not 
yet, perhaps ; for the majority will say, we can’t extemporize ; 
we cannot do ourselves, or our subjects, justice in extempora- 
neous discourse. And many will own that “they cannot talk 
to children.” Then you cannot talk to the majority of your 
congregations, and we much fear that you have mistaken your 
vocation. But the truth of the matter is, if you were in your 
proper vocation, you could and would talk to children, and 
that successfully, had you not been in some way persuaded of 
the paramount importance of excelling in a kind of preaching 
which you find incompatible with this. Highly intellect- 
ual and scholarly discourse doubtless has its proper sphere, but 
we don’t want Blair or Butler to edify our children. “ The 
little ones,” whether in years or in development, were made to 
be reached through the heart, heart throbbing against heart, 
glimmering in the eyes, trembling on the tongue, soliciting and 
winning an immediate assent, and enlisting the enkindled 
affections for God and holiness. Hear that mother: “Are the 
discourses delivered from our pulpits fitted to be a help in train- 
ing young hearts to love the Sabbath? The whispered ques- 
tion, when will it be done, and the look of relief when it is 
done, awaken anxious thoughts in a mother’s heart ; and while 
she leads them homeward, painful questions stir within her as 
to the practical effect of their regular attendance at church, Is 
it not really teaching them to call the Sabbath a weariness, to 
sit before the Lord as his people sit, while the ever busy mind is 
far away, seeking relief from its own bright imaginings ?” 

But hear this witness further: ‘“ The loud tone of declama- 
tion conveys to a young child the idea of anger; and the image 
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of an angry minister becomes associated with that of an angry 
God. This is one reason why the religion of children is often 
one of fear; hence often arise those vague and terrifying 
thoughts which darken their bright and confiding spirits, and 
scare them from the tender arms of the good shepherd. What 
a blessing it would be to mothers and children, [aye, to all the 
congregation,] if ministers would take with them from their 
firesides to the pulpit the simple, friendly tone of conversation 
on spiritual things.” A blessing indeed! but alas, both the 
pulpit and the pew, acting and reacting upon each other, have 
come to an agreement that the dignity of the minister, and not 
less the dignity of the congregation, demands an intellectual, 
scholastic, and eloquent presentation, such as shall authorize the 
people to glory in their minister. Because of this bad ambi- 
tion, some of our churches are weak and sickly, and some 
sleep. 

“ We have been told,” says that mother, “ by an aged minis- 
ter, that he had taken great pains to ascertain what kind of 
preaching was most used of God in converting and edifying 
men; and the inquiries of a long life, among Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations, had brought him to this conclusion, 
namely, that most good is done by conversational preaching.” 
Of course it would beso. And this kind of preaching has the 
sanction of our Lord’s example; and yet, such is the power of 
traditional persuasion, such the self-perpetuating influence of 
scholastic usage, and of esprit du corps, that the great majority 
of preachers will go through life reiterating their melancholy 
confessions of dissatisfaction with their ministry, sacrificing 
both good sense and usefulness, rather than break away from 
the established order of reading the old te sleep and the young 
into hatred of the day and house of God. 

Now there are not a few ministers, good men and true, who 
seem to have no suspicion that this is not an inevitable and 
unchangeable order of things. They will tell you, and tell 
you truly, that they cannot preach to children, and there they 
rest—nay, there’s little rest in it—but there they stick, fast. 
“It would almost seem,” says the mother I have quoted, “that 
the King’s ambassadors are acting in the belief that *his rule 
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has been reversed; that it has now become God’s method to 
reveal these things to the wise and prudent, and to hide them 
from the babes.” Our age is often characterized as an intelli- 
gent age; it would, perhaps, be more just to speak of it as an 
age of remarkable mental activity ; but in all that pertains to 
religious instruction, the common, not to say constant mistake, 
is to assume a correctness of apprehension that does not exist. 
We are not sufficiently mindful that as the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit of God, so every degenerate 
man is slow of heart, both to understand and to believe all the 
prophets, apostles and our Lord himself have spoken ; and the 
large majority of all our congregations require, not necessarily 
monosyllables, but truth in that form, easy of apprehension, 
which animated conversation offers. ‘In former days,” says 
the writer quoted, “nothing was brought down to the capacity 
of childhood ; the week-day task and the Sabbath sermon were 
alike unintelligible. But now the sermon stands in contrast 
with all the other means of instruction provided.” Lessons in 
everything but in religion are enforced by every aid animated 
conversation can supply. Looks, tones, gestures, figures, illus- 
trations, all spring into life spontaneously, offering the utmost 
power of persuasion, when an earnest man converses with 
those whom he desires to influence. The consciousness of get- 
ting hold of them unlocks his own fountains of feeling, and 
asks, and receives a corresponding outgoing of sympathy from 
them. Such were Christ’s conversation sermons ; and they are 
our model. And why should any of our preachers hesitate to 
accept them as such? Because it is not the fashion of our 
day. Because hardly a man, in or out of the pulpit, is able to 
believe that the ministry could sustain itself, if divested of the 
flowing robes and embroidered garments of scholastic rhetoric. 
Because men are afraid to risk a style of sermonizing that has 
nothing to recommend it but its fitness to convince, convert, 
and persuade to holy living. We can put our finger at this 
moment upon a prominent church, past the incipient stage of 
dissolution, mortally stricken with this disease ; they can’t find 
a minister with a competent wardrobe. The great shepherd 
could send them one clothed in the beauty of holiness, and apt 
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to teach ; but they must have a change of raiment; not silk 
and muslin—they reject that, but are not less tenacious of what 
better deserves to be rejected as “millinery.” They cannot 
venture their interests in the hands of one who is simply 
“strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might.” They are 
slow to believe that a shepherd’s sling and smooth stones out 
of the brook could be any match for the ponderous armor of 
the Philistine. Only those who, in their love and deference 
for our Lord’s teaching, have become as little children, are will- 
ing to throw themselves upon the simplest forms of speech as 
best adapted to convey the weightiest lessons in religious truth; 
only those who have forgotten themselves in their tender con- 
cern for “ the little ones,” and who are content to be esteemed 
fools for their sake and for Christ’s sake; only these can believe 
that the Holy Ghost, the indwelling Comforter, can and will 
teach those who rely on him, how to converse with man about 
the things of God. Practically, many a preacher, many a 
church, too, are in the condition of those Ephesians who had 
not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

No one will deny the superiority of written discourse in those 
characteristics, which commend such discourse to the admira- 
tion of the critical hearer ; for example in breadth of view; in 
the comprehension of many particulars; in scholastic method, 
in careful elaboration, in completeness, in finish and polish. 
But to meet the wishes of such hearers is very far from being 
the first duty, or the legitimate province of the preacher. 
When John sent two of his disciples to learn if Jesus were the 
Christ, one of the vouchers adduced was this: “To the poor 
the gospel is preached.” The poor are unlearned and uncriti- 
cal. In that sense they constitute the majority of our congre- 
gations to-day. Christ’s method was singular in that it was 
not scholastic. The majority of preachers, keeping near to 
Christ, would be singular to-day, and for the same reason ; the 
supreme concern to persuade men to be reconciled to God, 
would put them upon that use of language which would get the 
ear and understanding of the multitude. And though a man 
here and there may be so endowed of God that his natural and 
proper line of things is to effect men most powerfully and use- 
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fully by elaborate written discourse, the men who can do this 
are exceptions to the general rule. Where one is capable of 
doing this, and of so doing it as to rise superior to the natural 
inaptitude of most men to be swayed by such discourse, there 
are hundreds who can do nothing of the kind; and whose at- 
tempts to do it can result in nothing but loss and detriment to 
their hearers, and disappointment and discouragement to them- 
selves. The attainment of a decent mediocrity in this direction 
will be secured only by the sacrifice of nearly all the elements 
of power which belong to free discourse when prompted and 
animated by a living sympathy with those who are addressed. 
Do we not all know that there are many men who converse 
well, who are very acceptable speakers in off-hand discourse, 
who can contribute their full quota to the interest of any in- 
formal gathering, for almost any purpose, who no sooner enter 
the pulpit than the breath of common life forsakes them ; they 
have got above fruits and flowers, above animal life, away up 
in the region of dwarf shrubs and stunted pines, and near to 
perpetual frost. It is a transition from the walking-dress of 
prompt, animated, agreeable conversation, in which the speaker 
was entirely at home, and able to meet any demand made upon 
him, to the heavy armor of formal prelections, and the sup- 
posed necessity of marshaling platoons of unaccustomed poly- 
syllables into active service, under a weight of dignity much 
more in accordance with a dress-parade, than with real work 
to be done. 

Immediate favor for the views now urged we do not expect ; 
and that for several reasons. The work of education is mostly 
in the hands of those long wedded to a different course. 
Teachers and preachers from time immemorial have accepted 
as the highest and almost only models, intellectual labors de- 
signed to win applause for their originality, imagination, logic, 
rhetoric, or learning. They are unable to believe that a depar- 
ture from these models can be anything but a grievous loss to 
both speaker and hearer. It is in this view of the case that we 
find some of them protesting that “the modes of thonght and 
feeling in the pews ought to be raised to those of the pulpit, 
rather than the reverse.” They cannot think it right to yield 
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to the growing demand for a less dignified and less scholastic 
presentation of truth; they cannot pander—so they esteem it— 
to a depraved appetite for something stimulating. They feel 
sure that in so doing they should lower the standard and 
lessen the influence of preaching. Now all such objections 
have a foundation, in part, in truth. There are undoubtedly 
men in every congregation, more or fewer, who would be best 
pleased to be entertained with novelties; who do not go to 
church for religious instruction and improvement. But these 
objections are in part without foundation, because of assuming 
that the demand for a more animating style of preaching than 
sufficed our forefathers, necessarily involves the sacrifice of dig- 
nity, sound wisdom, and deep piety, and that this demand 
comes only from those who have itching ears. They have 
never witnessed, say the objectors, an instance of marked suc- 
cess in the conversational line; they doubt if such a thing 
could be; the nearest approaches to it they have ever seen 
were accompanied by such infelicities as made them cling to 
the old method with more tenacity than ever. They find no 
warrant in any conscious ability to accomplish much by pulpit 
conversation, to infer that the rising generation are likely to 
effect more. Why not be content with the old method which 
is safe, rather than attempt new ways, which are uncertain, 
and known to be attended with some risk? Every department 
of life is filled with illustrations of a like unwillingness to listen 
to demands for changes from accustomed ways. We have not 
forgotten the resistance steamboats and locomotives encount- 
ered, when it was proposed to substitute these for stage coaches 
and sailing vessels. We are all creatures of habit, and most 
unwilling to surrender the vantage ground and confidence 
which habit and use supply. There is a weighty reason for not 
being content with the old method of preaching ; it does not 
accomplish the work; it does not persuade men. The preach- 
ers themselves being witnesses, our congregations are falling 
off. There is reason to believe that the fault is with the pastors 
and churches; we have no right to be content with the indif- 
ference to religious instruction which prevails. We all know 
that intelligent, animated conversation, on any topic, easily se- 
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cures the attention of all within hearing, who are able to com- 
prehend the matter of it; while preaching is almost a synonym 
fer something which, ‘though respectable for its origin and os- 
tensible purpose, is hard to be endured, and, when possible, is 
to be assiduously avoided. The majority of hearers have so 
long accustomed themselves to endure sermons with martyr 
resignation, as an inevitable evil, that religious teachings to be 
eagerly anticipated, and lovingly desired, are something seldom 
or never realized, and often regarded as without the pale of 
probability. 

There is no obligation te be longer resigned to this state of 
things. On the part of the people it would be an unworthy 
and censurable resignation, as implying an indifference to reli- 
gious truth, whether it were made interesting and available or 
not; making church-going significant of superstition, formal- 
ism, or hypocrisy. On the part of the preacher it would be 
the extreme of cowardice and inhumanity; of supineness and 
of disloyalty to God. Such was not the resignation of the 
Apostle Paul, who says, “I am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some.” We donot mean, for an 
instant, to deny that existing methods have done much for the 
limited number who have come under their best influences ; 
but we do mean to assert, what is patent to all, that they fail of 
arresting the attention, and of engaging the interest of the very 
large majority of men, women, and children. They are not 
won by them, and never will be won by them, to the knowl- 
edge and love of God. To indulge a vague belief that God 
will some day miraculously interpose to impart an irresistible 
efficacy to a kind of preaching which is at present so nearly 
powerless, is not the part of faith, but rather of presumption 
and of indolence; it is to take a sleeping potion in place of 
shaking off dull sloth and girding on the whole armor of God. 
Resignation to an indifferent and apathetic audience, Christ 
and eternal life being the theme, when it rests with the 
preacher to rouse them to the highest condition of animated 
life, is worse than oriental fatalism. It is being resigned to 
have God’s work suffer in our hands ; resigned to the dishonor 
of God’s draughts on us for treasures placed in our hands for 
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their use. But, you are perhaps saying, I am not sensible that 
it does rest with me thus to rouse men to a sense of the worth 
of eternal things. No, nor will you be likely to become so, so 
long as you hang back and stand behind your written dis- 
course, and fear to trust to the inspiration of the Spirit, even 
when you have done your utmost to penetrate and to be pene- 
trated by truth. You pray, “ Lord, increase my faith,” but re- 
fuse to venture in the strength of all his promises, to give the 
message entrusted to you its best «lance to be heard and to 
win its way to the heart. 

It isa hopeful indication that some of our preachers are be- 
coming alive to this; that they are beginning to recognize the 
necessity of a change; to realize the absurdity of entering the 
arena of strife for the souls of men, with a manuscript sermon, 
to read men out of confirmed habits of disobedience to God, and 
of neglect of their own souls, by a logical disquisition on the dis- 
advantages of such habits, delivered in that reading tone which 
no reader wholly escapes, and which very few, with all the wear 
and tear of unnatural earnestness, can free from an irresistible 
soporific influence. God’s truth deserves to have every advan- 
tage of a living advocacy. God’s demand upon man is for his 
heart; and whoever heard of winning love by reading! Just 
conceive of human intercourse with all its thousand persuasive 
and winning ways of looks, tones, gestures, illustrations, and 
arguments, supplied by the spontaneity of exuberant life, put 
into the straight jacket of formal reading! Men are called in 
the Scriptures “the children of the Most High;” and God 
speaks of himself as a most tenderly affectionate Father. His 
messengers are sent to his obedient and also to his disobedient 
children ; with instructions to commend and encourage the 
one, and to reprove and reclaim the other. No instructions 
are given to read them disquisitional essays, but they are 
commanded to warn, and entreat, and instruct in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. They were 
of course to read for their own profit and to store their minds 
and hearts, too, with matter for exhortation and for doctrine ; 
but being thus thoroughly furnished to every good work, they 
were to give the truth in such manner and form as would en- 
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sure its doing its errand. Every friend of virtue knows the 
power of lively, animated conversation, in the hands of wicked 
men, to corrupt our youth; but it is hard to convince those 
who have not made full proof of conversation for good pur- 
poses, how great a power is lying unused in their hands. We 
often hear it stated that preaching is God’s appointed method 
of saving the world; and the passage is quoted, “It pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that be- 
lieve ;” but no evidence has been adduced to vindicate the as- 
sumption that the reading of written sermons is the preach- 
ing here intended. . The reasonable presumption is that writ- 
ten sermons were wholly unknown when the Apostle record- 
ed that fact. His charge to Timothy to “ preach the word, 
instant in season, out of season,” harmonizes well with the 
supposition that he talked, talked earnestly, and as the Spirit 
gave him utterance. When Christ commanded his disciples, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” had he any intention that a line or two from that 
gospel should suffice as a mere motto to some long disqui- 
sition on the nature of true virtue, interspersed with hints 
of Christ and his salvation as remote from the apprehension 
of the common hearer as the fixed stars? We have, it is 
true, a great many discourses that are not so bad as this; 
but we have a great many that fail of establishing an inev- 
itable conviction, this is the very word of God. We have 
many a prayer after a sermon, that God would bless his 
truth now presented, which starts the question, Has his truth 
been presented? We had a good text ; but the long discourse 
failed of establishing any close and living relation to that 
text; and taking matter and manner into the account, we 
cannot resist the conviction that the Lord is of our mind, in 
demurring to recognize what has now been spoken, as his 
message to that congregation. We came to the house of 
prayer hoping to meet a messenger from God, speaking the 
truth in love; not love in a figure, or on stilts; not love 
“in linked sweetness long drawn out ;” or in well rounded 
periods, in the full costume of pulpit rhetoric and logic; but 
love unrestrained and overflowing from an inexhaustible foun- 
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tain of divine and human tenderness, from the very life of God 
in the soul of man. In place of that we get an essay, a disqui- 
sition, a homily. We asked for bread, and received a stone. 

Take the ministerial account of existing failures; here it is: 
“ There is talent enough, thought enough, but lack of adapta- 
tion.” Could there be a greater lack than this? Why astone 
has weight, and form, and color, in perfection; but it lacks 
adaptation ; it won’t nourish. The preaching which so exten- 
sively prevails may have a form of sacred words, but what if it 
fails to get the ear and the interest of the majority of the con- 
gregation? Is it successful preaching ? 

“ Ah,” it is said, “preaching is different from anything else; 
it has the peculiar disadvantage of offering an unwelcome 
theme ; for the majority of the people, like Gallio, care for 
none of these things.” 

It is not to be denied that “the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God ;” but the attempt to derive from 
this a full account of the want of interest in our Sabbath sev- 
vices, comes of an unwillingness to convict ourselves of failure 
in duty. The assertion, these are spiritual truths, which only 
the spiritual man can discern, is hastily, and most unwarranta- 
bly, assumed to be equivalent to the declaration, that faithful 
preaching must necessarily be uninteresting to the majority of 
any congregation. This assumption, if allowed, would certain- 
ly offer a convenient screen, for those who desire one, to pro- 
tect uninteresting and unproductive discourses from rebuke 
and censure; but it cannot be allowed, for it is utterly untrue. 
The real account of the matter has been perhaps inadvertently, 
but truly given; the sermons which fail to get the ear and in- 
terest of our congregations, “ fail through lack of adaptation.” 

“What!” it will perhaps be demanded, with flushed cheek 
and perturbed mind, “do you mean to assert that I do not 
preach that gospel which St. Paul declares to be ‘ the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ’” ? 

Weassert nothing. Wesimply assent to what you have affirm- 
ed, as a truth confirmed by our own observation, that there is 
in most preaching a lack of adaptation. It is adapted to weary 
and to alienate, not to interest and to enlist in the service of 
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Christ. It seems in your hands to lack the manliness and the 
heartiness of the Apostle whom you have quoted. The man 
who gloried in the cross of Christ, who cared naught for bonds 
and affliction, who declared, “ None of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy and the ministry which I have received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 
Think you this man ever contented himself with reading his 
message to an uninterested congregation, consoling himself un- 
der his unproductive labor with the assertion that the gospel 
must needs be dull to the unspiritual? No indeed! that did 
not the Apostle Paul. He had experience of congregations of 
all sorts; believing and unbelieving; decorous and riotous; 
assenting and dissenting ; but uninterested !—never. 

“ Well, what would you have? He that finds fault with our 
existing order of things is bound to point out the remedy. 
How shall we amend ?” 

Weanswer, get a deeper experience of the love of God in your 
own soul. Give yourself to Christ in a far more comprehen- 
sive consecration than you have ever yet attained to. Get 
such an experience of the indwelling Comforter that you shall 
dare to tell it, naturally, earnestly, with a single eye and heart 
to the weal of your hearer; in sublime indifference to all that 
the schools and the schoolmen have to say against untram- 
meled conversational preaching. You want nothing but a 
greatly increased knowledge, and fearless love of Christ, and 
of his love to man, to supply all your lack 6f adaptation. Get 
this and you will need no argument in favor of a natural and 
most effective manner of preaching. And do not fail to re- 
member that you can have what you need for the asking ; for 
your Heavenly Father is more willing to give his Spirit to them 
that ask him, than parents to give good gifts to their children. 





England during our War. 


Articte X.—ENGLAND DURING OUR WAR. 


“Brrrary was too jealous of America to govern it justly; 
too ignorant of it to govern it well; and too distant from it to 
govern it at all.” Thus wrote Thomas Paine, in one of 
his terse and stirring pamphlets of the Revolutionary era. 
Though three generations of independence have absolved 
Great Britain from all responsibility for the government of the 
territory included in the United States, and though the dis- 
tance between the two countries is practically annihilated by 
the swiftness and frequency of intercourse, it is as true to-day, 
for quite other reasons, that Britain is too jealous of the Uni- 
ted States as a political and commercial power, to do justice to 
our cause, and too ignorant of our Constitution and policy to 
comprehend us at all, in this new and strange crisis of our af- 
fairs. When we speak thus of Britain, we mean that England 
which is represented before the world by its governing class, 
its political leaders, and largely by its metropolitan press ;— 
that England whose most accomplished and typical men, such 
as Earl Russell and the Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, 
M. P., can discover in the uprising of a great people for the 
defense of national unity, of constitutional government, and of 
regulated liberty, only a war of ambition for so many leagues 
of disputed territory ; whose most imperial and imperious jour- 
nal has constantly averred, for twelve months past, that “the 
United States of North America have ceased to be;” and 
whose leading literary and political reviews have vied with 
each other in blundering references to our history and geog- 
raphy, and in disparaging comments upon our political insti- 
tutions and our social condition. 

But we do not forget that there is another England. There 
was a party in England upon whose intelligence and justice 
our fathers relied, down to the very day of the Declaration of 
Independence. Indeed, Jefferson made it matter of com- 
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plaint against Congress for amending his draft of that paper, 
that “the pusillanimous idea that we had friends in England 
worth keeping terms with, still haunted the minds of many,” 
and that “ for this reason those passages which conveyed cen- 
sures on the people of England were struck out, lest they 
should give them offense.”* No doubt that memorable Con- 
gress was, upon this point, more wise and just than Jefferson. 
Franklin knew well the friendly disposition of Chatham and 
Camden in the House of Lords, of Wilkes and afterward of 
Burke in the House of Commons. “ Were I an American,” 
said Camden, in his place, “I would resist to the last drop of 
my blood.” “My Lords,” said Chatham, “ resistance to your 
acts was necessary as it was just ; and your imperious doctrine 
of the omnipotence of Parliament and the necessity of sub- 
mission, will be found equally impotent to convince or to en- 
slave.” In the House of Commons, Wilkes uttered the pro- 
phetic warning: “In the great scale of empire you will de- 
cline from the decision of this day; and the Americans will 
rise to independence, to power, to all the greatness of the most 
renowned states ; for they build on the solid basis of general 
public liberty ;” and Edmund Burke gave to reluctant but fas- 
cinated auditors his magnificent predictions of the greatness 
and glory of America. Then, as now, there were in England 
friends of America “ worth keeping terms with ;” though Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and John Wesley then, like the Saturday Re- 
viewers and the Thomas Guthries of to-day, vented their pon- 
derous sarcasm and pious invective against our American 
struggle, and British jealousy and ignorance failed to appre- 
ciate the greatness and the justice of our cause. 

All the phases of English sentiment touching American af- 
fairs, that were developed during our Revolutionary struggle, 
have repeated themselves in the current war. There have not 
been wanting political leaders and men of aristocratic associa- 
tions who have shown an intelligent comprehension of the 
causes of the war, and a candid appreciation of the govern- 
ment of the United States; the great middle class of England, 





* Autobiography, p. 19, in Vol. 1 of Washington’s edition of his works. 
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though not forward in the way of demonstration, has been 
largely with us in sympathy; and yet the jealousy and ignor- 
ance of another class have contrived to be so conspicuous and 
offensive in disparaging our cause, that England has been 
strongly suspected of favoring the rebellion. 

The jealousy of the United States which warps the judg 
ment of a class of Englishmen upon our affairs, is not like that 
chronic jealousy of France which affects the entire public pol- 
icy of England—a solicitude lest the balance of power in Enu- 
rope or the political and commercial control of the East, or 
even her hardwon maritime preéminence, should pass over to 
an intriguing, aspiring, unscrupulous rival ; for the isolation ot 
the United States from the sphere of British aspirations, and 
the conservative character of our foreign policy, have with- 
drawn this nation from the political rivalries of the old world. 
Nor is it merely a jealousy of cur industrial and commercial 
prosperity; for this, though threatening to overshadow that of 
Britain itself, is nevertheless according to the equalizing laws 
of trade, a benefit also to the commerce of England and of 
the world. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said truly to the 
Manchester Board of Trade, “We are not of those, if such 
there were, who envied the greatness of the American Repub- 
lic ;” since none know better than the cotton manufacturers of 
Manchester that the greater our prosperity the better their 
market. Bnt English jealousy of America is an aristocratic 
jealousy of Republican prosperity, because of the argument of 
such an example on the lips of parliamentary reformers; and 
a bureaucratic * jealousy of the national vitality, the adminis- 
trative vigor, and the military strength so suddenly developed 
by free institutions. A government largely vested in what Mr. 
John Bright once aptly styled “hereditary brains,” the govern- 
ment of a class who possess a controlling power by virtue of so- 





* “The essence and meaning of bureaucracy is that the work of government 
is in the hands of governors by profession,” in distinction from representatives 
springing directly from the people. See Mill on Representative Government, p. 
113. This element is still found in the British Constitution, and the spirit and 
practice of bureaucracy are sometimes more dominant than its form is apparent. 
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cial position, and who thereby attach to themselves both the mil- 
itary and the monetary interests of the country, may well be 
jealous of the sudden apparition of a colossal popular power, 
full-panoplied, like Minerva from the head of Jove. Hence, 
Sir E. B. Lytton and others have frankly avowed their convic- 
tion that the future of England demands the disruption of the 
United States. Lord R. Cecil said in Parliament, on the sev- 
enth of March : 


“The plain matter of fact was, as every one who watched the current of his- 
tory must know, that the Northern States of America never could be our sure 
friends, for this simple reason: not merely because the newspapers wrote at each 
other, or that there were prejudices on both sides, but because we were rivals, 
rivals politically and rivals commercially. We aspired to the same position. 
We both aspired to the government of the seas. We were both a manufacturing 
people, and in every port, as well as at every court, we were rivals to each 
other.” 


Already the magnificent picture of Burke* is more than a 
reality. Already the enterprise of the United States has shown 
itself equal to the whole of that commerce which once attract- 
ed the envy of the world. “ Whatever England has been grow- 
ing to by a progressive increase of improvement, brought in 


by varieties of people, by succession of civilizing conquests, 
and civilizing settlements in a series of seventeen hundred 
years,” has been gained by the United States “in the course of 
a single life.” Yet it is not this unexampled prosperity alone 
that excites the jealousy of English oligarchists; but the ex- 
ample of this prosperity under a free, cheap, and peaceable 
government, as quoted by English reformers, in favor of the 
extension of suffrage, the abolition of class privileges, and the 
reduction of the national budget. The outbreak of civil war 
in the United States was the opportune moment for a jealousy 
of Republicanism in Engiand to vent itself in exultation at 
our calamity ; and yet the rapidity with which we transformed 
ourselves into a military nation, and the formidable aspect of 
the Republic reinvigorated, flushed with victory, and ready to 
cope with any power on land or sea, gave to this jealousy a 





* Speech on Conciliation with America. 
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new stimulus and a new direction. As therefore Burke pal- 
liated the alleged presumption of the American colonies, by 
saying, “I pardon something to the spirit of liberty,” so would 
we palliate the unsympathetic and even exultant attitude of 
English oligarchists toward our national peril, by pardoning 
something to the spirit of jealousy—the most irresponsible and 
unreasoning of passions. 

We are at a loss whether to be equally considerate of the 
ignorance of our affairs, which most Englishmen persist in 
cherishing. In the mass of the English people this is excusa- 
ble, and it is even tolerable in the average of their public men. 
Business, travel, politics, bring the English far more into con- 
tact with European, and even with Oriental countries, than 
with the United States; and they have more vital interests in- 
volved in the old world than in the new. With us their rela- 
tions are simply those of trade; in other parts of the globe 
they have questions of political precedence and colonial power. 
Europe is at their door ; and Turkey and India are nearer to 
them by telegram than the United States, and practically nearer 
by long familiar intercourse. The English merchant is excusa- 
ble for knowing little about the geography of the United States, 
content to know the state of our market ; and the average English 
politician is excusable for knowing less of our political institu- 
tions and parties than of those of France, Prussia, Austria, Tur- 
key even, since ours concern him less in his immediate sphere. 
Not to speak of the more general diffusion of knowledge in this 
country than in England, through our free schools and our 
cheap press, there are a hundred reasons why an American 
should acquaint himself with English history and institutions, 
to one that would induce an Englishman to turn his eyes from 
his own politics and those of Europe to the affairs of this west- 
ern world. We should have large charity, therefore, for the 
intense and often invincible ignorance of America, so generally 
characteristic of the English mind. Nor should we forget that 
our peculiar combination of state and national governments, 
and the still more peculiar institution of slavery, legalized among 
a people who once declared before “a candid world,” that “ all 
men are created equal,” produce complications in political phi- 
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losophy hard to be understood without a special training upon 
the soil. Even De Tocqueville and Lord Brougham have fail- 
ed to understand the precise relations of the States to the Gen- 
eral Government. Yet we insist that men who, like Earl 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone, are “ governors by profession,” are 
without excuse for the statement made by the one and endorsed 
by the other, that the civil war in the United States is “a 
struggle on one side for supremacy and on the other for inde- 
pendence.” Mr. John Stuart Mill could have taught them, that 
“if from indolence, or carelessness, or cowardice, or want of 
public spirit, a people are unequal to the exertions necessary 
for preserving a free government; if they will not fight for it 
when it is directly attacked ; if they cau be deluded by the ar- 
tifices used te cheat them out of it ; they are more or less unfit 
for liberty ;” and that “a people must be considered unfit for 
more than a limited and qualified freedom, who will not co- 
éperate actively with the law and the public authorities, in the 
repression of evil-doers.”* In other words, Earl Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone ought to recognize the fact that a free constitution- 
al government may be worth fighting for, in the estimation of 
those who live under it, and that a people who would not 
arouse themselves to defend such a government when assailed 
by treason and rebellion, must thenceforth be considered unfit 
for such a measure of freedom. 

Still more unpardonable is Mr. Gladstone’s paltry compari- 
son of our attempt to maintain the integrity cf the government 
and nation, and the inviolability of the Consitution, to the at- 
tempt of one partner in trade to coerce another to remain in 
the firm. Here again Mr. Mill might have taught him, that 
in America the experiment of a Federation, on the principle of 
a copartnership of States, broke down in the first few years of 
its existence ; and that the existing Constitution of the United 
States is based upon quite another principle, by which “ the 
Federal Congress is a substantive part of the government of 
every individual State,”+ with the power of enacting laws and 





* Considerations on Representative Government, pages 6 and 7. 
+ Representative Government, page 301. 
VOL, XXI. 37 
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issuing orders which are binding directly on every citizen in- 
dividually. If Mr. Gladstone had ever read the “ Madison 
Papers,” if he had studied the debates in the Convention that 
framed our national Constitution, he could not have spoken of 
the United States as in any sense a partnership between sov- 
ereign powers ; he would have perceived that the United States 
“is a government, and, conseqnently, a body politic and corpo- 
rate, capable of attaining the objects for which it was created, 
by means which are necessary for their attainment ;”* capable 
of asserting its own supremacy over the States as well as the 
individuals compreh:nded within its domain. And if Mr. 
Gladstone has never studied our Constitution in the light of its 
own antecedent history, if he does not happen to know that 
the Convention of 1787 distinctly abandoned the Federal plan 
of government for that of a unified ational polity, he should 
have held his peace at Manchester. Not even the first orator 
of the British Parliament can afford to ventilate his ignorance 
upon a question of government that ought to belong to the a, 
b, ¢ of statesmanship. 

Thus far we have premised, by way of explaining much in 
the tone of English sentiment that has seemed unfriendly to- 
ward us as a nation. The London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian said recently of certain American diplomats 
whom he had met, that “ their uppermost feeling with regard 
to English ideas on the subject of the rebellion seems to be one 
of astonishment at what they consider our utter ignorance of 
much, and our profound misconception of still more, in con- 
nection with the matter.” And he adds, that “what in these 
intelligent and friendly Americans takes the form of astonish- 
ment at our ignorance and mistakes, with the crowd is doubt- 
less indignation at our ill-will, and disgust at our hostility to 
the model republic.” Since the affair of the Trent, the popu- 
lar indignation in America at the supposed ill-will of England 
toward this country has pretty much subsided into a general 
disgust at her isolated, calculating attitude during the war. 
We hope still further to tone down this feeling into one of 





* United States ». Maurice. 2 Brock, 109, quoted by Towle. 
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simple astonishment at the ignorance and mistakes of our Brit- 
ish cousins. Keeping in mind the two Englands of which we 
have spoken, we shall briefly sketch the course of the govern- 
ment, the press, and the people of England toward this country, 
in its present crisis. 

The government of England has come into direct contact 
with our affairs at three points: by the proclamation of neu- 
trality, by the demand for the rendition of Mason and Slidell, 
and by Mr. Gregory’s proposal in Parliament for intervention, 
under pretext of the inefficiency of our blockade. 

The proclamation of neutrality in our contest, by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, was received in this country with 
profound surprise. We had assumed that the anti-slavery 
spirit of thirty years ago was still active and dominant in the 
British nation; that the courtesies extended to the Prince of 
Wales by our government and by the people of the entire 
North had effaced the last vestige of international jealousy, 
and had certified the people of England of our cordial good 
will; and that the diplomatic and commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, which had been unbroken for forty 
years, warranted us in expecting from England some positive 
sympathy in our struggle against a pro-slavery rebellion en- 
dangering the commerce of the world in one of its chief staples. 
Hence, the proclamation of neutrality, coming upon us in the 
first surprise, peril, and alarm of civil war, caused universal 
disappointment and a wide-spread indignation. It was felt to 
be a manifold grievance ; it reduced our National Government 
to a par with a treasonable rebellion upon its own soil ; it gave 
heart to the rebels, by according to them the rights of a bellig- 
erent power, and inspiring them with the hope of speedy 
recognition ; it gave them the privilege of privateering under 
international law; and the promptness with which the proe- 
lamation was issued—while the United States Minister was 
yet upon his way to London—was construed as an indignity 
to our government, and an overture in advance to the inchoate 
“Confederacy.” This proclamation of the British Govern- 
ment was in striking contrast with that of the Italian Govern- 
ment forbidding the southern cruisers to enter its waters. 
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Even slave-trading Spain has shown itself more friendly to our 
cause ; and the Sublime Porte has ordered all its public fune- 
tionaries, on the sea-coast of the Ottoman Empire, to take 
effectual measures to prevent vessels of the United States from 
being exposed to injury by privateers in any of the ports and 
waters of the Ottoman dominions, and to prohibit any priva- 
teers or armed vessels, preying on the commerce of the United 
States, from entering said ports, with or without prize. The 
action of the British Government, according to the privateers 
of Mr. Jefferson Davis privileges denied to them by the Italian 
and the Turk, was relieved by no protest against the system 
of slavery, officially declared to be the corner-stone of the pre- 
tended Confederacy, and by no such popular expressions of 
sympathy for the North as Englishmen have been wont to vol- 
unteer to a people struggling for constitutional liberty. 

Yet, on a calm review, it must be admitted that the course 
of the British Government, in this respect, though ungenerous 
in its spirit and indeccrous in its haste, was strictly impartial, 
and that the policy of neutrality has been carefully observed. 
There is a sacred right of revolution. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence announces not only a special fact, but a universal 
principle : that whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of its legitimate ends, “it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute anew government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” Often the success of a just revolution, 
and the erection of a lawful state, depend upon the early recog- 
nition by foreign powers of the rebels as belligerents entitled 
to a fair trial of their strength. More than this the revolted 
American colonies sought and obtained from France ; the 
Greeks, in their revolt from Turkey, were encouraged by the 
recognition of the great European powers; the Italians, in 
their late struggle for independence, had the moral sympathy 
of England and the material aid of France. Another popular 
uprising in Hungary, if at all equal in strength and promise to 
that of 1848, might count upon the favor of England at an 
early day. The sacred right of revolution must not be sacri- 
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ficed to standard international alliances; and though we deny 
to the southern rebellion the least element of a justifiable 
revolution, we cannot insist that other nations shall view it 
from our point of view. Southern emissaries had plied foreign 
governments and the foreign press with representations of their 
“grievances ;” the numerical strength and the area of the se- 
ceded States seemed to make their subjugation an impossi- 
bility; the confused notions of foreigners about our form of 
government gave color to the right of secession ; indeed, Presi- 
dent Buchanan had recognized such a right; and to all this, 
we, as a nation, opposed no open declaration of anti-slavery 
sentiment, and at the first no great military strength on the 
part of the Government. It is little to be wondered at, there 
fore, that England and France so early recognized the South 
as a belligerent, though refusing to treat with her as a State. 
True, the evidence goes to show that the British Govern- 
ment was actuated herein by a narrow and selfish policy; and 
not by any regard for the right of revolution, or for the 
alleged wrongs of the South. Mr. Gladstone naively avows 
this in his Manchester speech, when he justifies England for 
withholding its sympathy from the North, on the ground that 
sympathy in that direction would “lay foundations of aliena- 
tion, of bad feeling, of permanent hostility between ourselves 
[the English] and those who may hereafter be a great nation, 
[the Southern Confederacy], claiming to enter into peaceful re- 
lations with us.” But selfish and narrow as were the motives 
of neutrality, the proclamation has been fairly observed. The 
Parliamentary Blue Book of 1861 vindicates the British Gov- 
ernment from the suspicion of a favorable leaning toward the 
Southern Confederacy. On the eleventh of May, 1861, in a 
dispatch to Lord Lyons, Earl Russell states that he had re- 
received Messrs. Yancey, Mann, and Rost at his own house ; 
“T said that I could hold no official communication with the 
delegates of the Southern States ;” that “ when the question of 
recognition came to be discussed, there would be two points of 
inquiry ; first, whether the body seeking recognition could 
maintain its position as an independent State; second, in what 
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manner it was proposed to maintain relations with foreign 
States.” 

On the fourteenth of August, 1861, Messrs. Yancey, Rost, 
and Mann addressed to Earl Russell an elaborate plea for the 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy. On the twenty- 
fourth of the same month Earl Russell replied, reaffirming the 
neutrality of England, and saying, “ Nor can her Majesty ac- 
knowledge the independence of the nine States which are now 
combined against the President of the United States, until the 
fortune of arms, or the more peaceful mode of negotiation, shall 
have more clearly determined the respective positions of the 
two belligerents.” Yet this was after the news of the disaster 
to the forces of the Union at Bull Run had given to the Con- 
federate army the prestige of victory. In November, the 
three commissioners of Mr. Jefferson Davis renewed their so- 
licitations at the foreign office; but on the seventh of Decem- 
ber the noble Secretary dismissed them with this curt reply: 
“‘Earl Russell presents his compliments to Mr. Yancey, Mr. 
Rost, and Mr. Mann. He has had the honor to receive their 
letters and inclosures of the twenty-seventh and thirtieth of 
November; but in the present state of affairs, he must decline 
to enter into any official communication with them.” This 
date, like the preceding one, is significant. It was at the very 
time when England was goading herself into martial fury for 
the rendition of Mason and Slidell, that her foreign Secretary 
declined to enter into any official communication with the three 
rebel commissioners already upon her soil. 

It was thought in this country that the British proclamation 
of neutrality was violated by the harbor given to the Nash- 
ville at Southampton. But in an official letter of May 28th, 
1861, Earl Russell assured Mr. Adams that “ he had al- 
ready given directions that no infringement of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act should be permitted with regard to the Nash- 
ville ;” and also “to prevent the Nashville from augmenting 
her warlike force within Her Majesty’s jurisdiction.” Early in 
January, 1862, Earl Russell issued special instructions to the 
Admirality with regard to the Nashville and the Tuscarora, in 
which it was declared that “during the continuance of the 
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present hostilities between the Government of the United 
States and the States calling themselves the Confederate States 
of America, all ships of war and privateers of either belliger- 
ent, are prohibited from making use of any port within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the British crown, as a station or 
place of resort for any warlike purposes, or for the purpose of 
obtaining any facilities of warlike equipment.” Thus distin- 
guishing the official acts and documents of the government 
from the speeches of individual members of the ministry, we 
must admit that, however ill-advised in policy and however un- 
gracious in manner the proclamation of neutrality may have 
appeared to us at the outset, the British Government was 
guilty of no injustice in that act, and has not suffered it to be 
made a subterfuge for sympathy with the rebellion. The 
effort of the British Government to maintain its position of 
neutrality was the theme of comic verse in the London Punch 
of November 30, 1861. The humorist is here the best ex- 
ponent of the national feeling; and this, too, in the very midst 
of the furor raised by the boarding of the Trent. 


PACEM, PEAGRIM, PRECAMUR. 


Ou dear, you inopportune Peacrm, 

It’s enough to give any one meagrim, 

To think of the row you may get us in now, 
By your conduct, inopportune Pracrm! 


The ship Harvey Birch on the sea grim 

You might board and might burn, Carrarn Pracrim, 
And we only should say, in a casual way, 

Twas unlucky she met Carrain Peacros ! 


But when in Southampton you free, grim, 

The prisoners you've caught, Caprain Peacrm, 
We are placed in a fix, to pronounce if your tricks 
Are a hero’s, or pirate’s, oh Peacrru! 


If a pirate we hold Carran Praca, 

The Confederate States they will be grim; 

And again, if we don’t the United States won’t 
Be disposed to take our view of Pxacriw. 


Thus placed betwixt two fires by Peacrm, 

Mr. Punch is afflicted with meagrim : 

He would fain be impartial in any court martial 
That’s held on the status of Peacri, 
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A lieutenant’s commission holds Peacrm, 

But that won’t onthe wall stick the flea, grim. 
Though lieutenant he be, that’s no warrant at sea 
Giving powers of capture to Peacrim. 


Yet as pirate we can’t give up Peacrim, 

At the yard-arm straight run up to be, grim: 
Which Apanms, I fear, will declare ’tis quite clear, 
Is the right sort of treatment for Peacrm. 


Yet to make casus belli of Peacrru— 

Loose the war-dogs, by land and by sea, grim ; 
For a man with that name! On the annals of fame 
To inscribe, not Brrrannia, but Peacrm! 


Then let’s all pray for peace spite of Peacrim: 
May war-fears pass off like a meagrim ; 

And by hook or by crook may live to rebuke 
Those who feel apprekensions from Peacrim ! 


The demand of the British Government for the rendition of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell hardly calls for discussion at this 
late day. The principle involved in that demand was substan- 
tially conceded by the Government of the United States in the 
admirable State paper of Mr. Seward, and in the yet more lu- 
cid and conclusive speech of Senator Sumner. It will hardly 


be denied in any respectable quarter in this country, that the 
Right was with the British Government in that demand. Yet 
the menacing attitude of England pending the diplomatic ad- 
justment of the Trent case, provoked almost universal indigna- 
tion in the United States, and the recollection of that still ran- 
kles in the popular mind. It was felt that England was eager 
to take advantage of our embarrassment, and to make a pre- 
text for interfering in our struggle for her own ends. And 
when it came to be understood that at the very time when, 
throughout all England, the press and the rostrum were stimula- 
ting the popular frenzy to avenge the insult offered by Commo- 
dore Wilkes to the British flag, Her Majesty’s Government were 
in possession of a dispatch from Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, dis- 
claiming on the part of the Government at Washington any 
privity with the act of the Commodore, the people of the Uni- 
ted States felt that the Cabinet at London was actuated by a 
sinister and unscrupulous purpose of mischief toward this coun- 
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try. Yet much of this, culpable and despicable as it was, may 
be explained without resorting to the theory of British hostili- 
ty to America. 

A witty French journalist has characterized Lord Palmers- 
ton as “a clever aristocrat and a first-class juggler, who at bot- 
tom has neither principle nor doctrine, except that of being 
minister as long as possible. So with a view to keep his popu- 
larity and his office, and to get his war and naval budget voted 
when Parliament should open, he made an awful uproar about 
the boarding of the Trent, passed for the savior of England, 
and grew more popular than ever. Give me eighty millions 
sterling, he says, and I save England. He gets it—for all the 
people like to be saved—it is their mania, and clever men 
know how to turn it to account.” There is truth in this pun- 
gent satire. The Trent case had certain elements of vital prin- 
ciple—the inviolability of the national flag, the freedom of the 
seas for neutral commerce, and the right of asylum, which even 
the Sultan has respected toward political refugees ;—but, for 
the rest, the excitement raised in England about “the insult 
to the British flag,” was sheer political legerdemain, to 
strengthen the ministry as champions of the national honor, 
and to increase the armament of Britain as a counterpoise 
to the ambition of France. But contemptible and culpable as 
it was to jeopard the peace of two nations for personal and po- 
litical ends, there is no evidence that the belligerent attitude of 
the British government in the Trent case was assumed with 
the design of favoring the Southern Confederacy. The remon- 
strance of Earl Russell against the seizure of Mason and Slidell 
was couched in respectful and appropriate terms ; and we have 
seen that, at this very time, he curtly refused to hold any offi- 
cial communication with Messrs. Yancey, Rost, and Mann. 
The rescued rebels were not of the smallest account, when they 
had been surrendered to the British code of honor. Beside, 
had the British government been bent upon some pretext for 
hostility, this was at hand in the case of that notorious person- 
age, Mr. John G. Shaver, of Belleville, Canada, a loyal Brit- 
ish subject, a traveling agent of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
who was arrested at Detroit, Michigan, and sent to Fort War- 
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ren, by the order of Secretary Seward, as a suspected dealer in 
contraband of war. Like Snug the joiner, Mr. Shaver at- 
tempted the part of the lion; he lashed the prison walls with 
his rage ; he growled fiercely at Mr. Seward ; he almost fright- 
ened Lord Lyons out of his proprieties; he roared across the 
sea and woke up Earl Russell with the cry that the majesty 
of Britain and the rights of Englishmen were insulted and out- 
raged in his sacred person; he even terrified the Earl of Car- 
narvon into the belief that “the life and liberty of British sub- 
jects and the honor of the crown” were in jeopardy ; the Earl 
of Carnarvon echoed the alarm three several times in the House 
of Lords ; yet the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs dis- 
missed Mr. Shaver and his case with the following sensible and 
friendly remarks touching the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus : 


“ The habeas corpus in America is not a special act, it does not require an Act 
of Congress to suspend it in case of insurrection. The only peint the American 
Constitution has left vague and unsettled is the authority by which it may be 
suspended. But all parties in America appear to have consented that this au- 
thority should reside in the President, and the Secretary of State acting under his 
orders, I do not see that we can contend that this is not a lawful authority, and, 
being so, that we must not receive it, though it may have been acted on to the 
injury of British subjects as well as of American citizens, The noble earl speaks 
of compensation in these cases of imprisonment, and thinks that such arrests 
should not be allowed to pass without strong remonstrances on the part of Her 
Majesty’s government. It appears to me that one must be ignorant of the state 
of affairs in America to resort to this argument. In America there exists not 
only a great revolt, but astate of civil war; and there are many persons in the 
Northern States who sympathize with the South, as there may be persons in the 
Southern States who sympathize with the North. Both tothe Government of the 
United States and that of the Confederaey there is that condition of danger in 
which they may have recourse to extraordinary measures, If it has ever been 
necessary to suspend the writ of habeas corpus at all, I certainly do not wonder 
that, in the present state of things in America, the Government has resorted to 
this extraordinary measure. I confess I think it a lamentable situation for that 
country, both for the government of the Northern States, and for those who are 
in arms against it. It is a great calamity for that country that such a civil war 
should have taken place. I am therefore disposed to view with some forbearance 
acts which, in other governments and under other circumstances, would call for 
remonstrance.” 


The British Government declined to interfere in behalf of 
Mr. Shaver, and he was left to extricate himself from Fort 
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Warren by subscribing an oath of neutrality. Uponthe whole, 
though the belligerent attitude of the British Government upon 
the Trent case was a breach of courtesy toward a sister nation 
and a breach of honesty toward the English people—who were 
hurried into warlike expenses and demonstrations for which no 
cause existed—we find in it no evidence of real unfriendliness 
toward the Government of the United States. 

The British Government has come in contact with our affairs 
at a third point, through Mr. Gregory’s proposal for interven- 
tion to raise the blockade of the Southern ports. As this pro- 
posal developed in a remarkable way the spirit and intentions 
of the Government itself, and of various parties in Parliament, 
we shall analyze somewhat closely the debate in Parliament 
upon Mr. Gregory’s motion. In order to appreciate fully the 
tone of that discussion, one should know something of the an- 
tecedents of the several debaters, and of their personal and po- 
litical relations.* The great significance of the debate and the 
vote lies in the fact, that the official agents of the rebel States 
and their sympathizers in England, had labored for many 
months to create a popular opinion against our blockade as in- 
efficient and therefore illegal, as injuring commerce without 
meeting the requirements of war, and as a special injustice to 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests of Great Britain ; 
and yet, that the Government speaking through the law-officer 
of the Crown, and the artisan and manufacturing interests of 
the country speaking through Mr. Forster, the member for 
Bradford, united in opposing any attempt to interfere in the 
American conflict, and that Parliament repudiated the bare 
suggestion of this, without even a division of the House. 

Mr. Gregory, the mover of this inquiry, is an Oxford gradu- 





* In making these characterizations we draw largely from a private letter of 
an esteemed friend, Mr. Joseph Warne of Oxford, who has had rare facilities for 
knowing the public men of England, and also for acquainting himself with Ameri- 
can affairs. In a word, he knows America as well as any Englishman, and En- 
gland be*ter than most. Mr. Warne’s sympathies are intelligently and heartily 
with our national cause. In using the exact words of his letter, we indicate the 
fact by marks of quotation. 
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ate and a gentleman of culture, the son of the Secretary of 
the Irish House of Commons before the Union. He entered 
public life “in a regular Irish scrimmage with the great Dan, 
contesting the seat for Dublin. He now sits for Galway, and 
has not the faintest interest in, or connection with, material 
interests to sway him South.” His advocacy of the Southern 
cause is almost a matter of accident. He had traveled in the 
South and made pleasant acquaintances. The Southern agents 
brought him letters from old friends, and with great address 
made a friend of him. Mr. Gregory had been thoroughly 
crammed by Mann, Yancey, and Rost. His speech, which 
fills five columns of the London Times, and must have been 
two hours in length, was mainly an enlargement of the me- 
moir prepared by the Southern emissaries and delivered to 
Earl Russell many months ago. 

In politics, Mr. Gregory was of the Orange tory school, but he 
has been somewhat liberalized by time. His speech was by no 
means as marked and extreme in its leaning towards the 
South as might have been expected from his much heralded 
championship of the Southern Confederacy. He made free 
use of De Hautefeuille’s caricature of our “ fictitious blockade ;” 
he appealed strongly to the commercial selfishness and the polit- 
ical ambition of his countrymen; and yet he summed up his 
speech with this emphatic declaration : 

“In conclusion, he could only assure the House that his views were in no de- 
gree extreme; he had not intimated any wish to abolish the blockade. Being a 
lover of peace, he was of opinion tat the more intolerable war was made the less 
likelihood existed of its being resorted to. (Hear). If it were sought to bring 
hostilities to an early termination, war ought to be waged in such a manner that 
any nation which had tasted its bitterness would be slow to anger and easy to 
appease, But this country had accepted the declaration of neutrality, and he 
sincerely hoped the House of Commons would not allow its character to be tar- 
nished by any deviation from that policy.” 

His motion went no further than “ an address to the Crown 
for copies of any correspondence on the subject of the blockade 
of the Confederate ports, subsequent to the papers already pre- 
sented to the House.” Mr. Gregory’s motives were evidently 
personal and aristocratic. 

“He knew something of the Southern States of America, and he could say 
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with truth that he had found there the deepest attachment to the old country. 
There were the old ancestral recollections, and the name of an Englishman was a 
passport not orly to the house, but to the heart of the great portion of the South- 
erners. If the South were subjugated, if she failed to maintain ker independ- 
ence, events might arise, and he believed would arise, which would make England 
deeply regret that she had no one friend on the continent of North America.” 

The fact that a gentleman of such honorable impulses and 
excellent intentions was secured as the special advocate of the 
South, is a painful illustration of the want of sagacity and 
promptness on the part of the North in measures for informing 
and directing the public opinion of England. We trusted to 
our cause to secure the sympathy of Englishmen; and when 
the channels of public influence in England had been poisoned 
by Southern misrepresentations, we resented the cautious and 
puzzled “neutrality” of England as a real and determined 
hostility. 

Mr. Gregory found a seconder in Mr. Bentinck, an aristo- 
crat and a borough-monger ; of a ducal family, rich in acres in 
west Norfolk county, which he represents through the votes of 
tenants-at-will, much as a Southern nabob gets into Congress 
by the three-fifths principle. He has not the slightest interest 
in manufactures or commerce ; was always a fierce protection- 
ist, and is now intensely tory. He is Southern by aristocratic 
sympathies and habits. He came out flatly in favor of the re- 
cognition of the Southern Confederacy, and uttered abundant 
sneers at republicanism and the mercenary North. All this 
was simply in keeping with the man and his position. 

As soon as this champion of oligarchy had taken his seat, 
Mr. W. E. Forster, the member for Bradford, rose to vindi- 
cate our cause. Mr. Forster represents the hundred thousands 
directly interested in the American trade, to whose selfishness 
and necessities the two aristocratic speakers had addressed 
their appeals. Yet the man most nearly concerned in the 
practical effects of our blockade upon British commerce, de- 
monstrated its efficiency and validity, and closed his argument 
with these impressive words : 

“ Before sitting down, he must say that no facts had been produced to warrant 


the Government in breaking the blockade, or in departing from the wise course of 
non-interference which they had hitherto pursued. (Hear, hear). He could not 
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but express his gratitude for the line of conduct adopted by the Government. 
The firmness with which they had protected the honor of the country, and the 
forbearance and generosity with which they had acted, he fully acknowleged, believ- 
ing as he did, that the union of firmness and forbearance had been the means of 
preventing the most deplorable war in which England could possibly be en. 
gaged—a war in which she would have to fight for slavery against freedom. 
(Cheers). He hoped that no material interests would induce the Government to 
depart from the principle of strict neut.. ‘ity, and he felt confident that those who 
suffered most in their private interests were least desirous to see any relaxation of 
a policy which was only just and fair, and at the same time most prudent and 
expedient. (Cheers). Whatever might be the result of the war in America— 
whether the Union was restored or two commonwealths were established—the 
people on the other side of the Atlantic, when the humiliation and distress of 
their own troubles, which now made them utter harsh and undeserved strictures, 
had passed away, would acknowledge that we had done unto them as we would 
that they should do unto us, and that we had not attempted what we ourselves, 
in all our history, had never suffered—viz, the interference of other nations in 
our internal affairs.” 


Sir J. Fergusson, who followed in the interest of the South, 
is barely ten years out of Oxford. He has large landed inter- 
ests in Ayr, and having stepped into “the guards,” he was 
elected to Parliament by the tory party, which is strong in 
that county. Defeated at the next election, he went to the 
Crimea, won some reputation, and on his return regained his 
place in Parliament. His general position was as follows : 


“ He agreed that we ought to be chary of giving encouragement to insurrection, 
especially, perhaps, in the United States; but by accepting an illegal and inef- 
fective blockade, we assisted one of the belligerents at the expense of the other, 
and thereby departed from that strict neutrality which we professed to observe. 
(Hear, hear). In other cases we had extended our moral support and sympathy 
to nations struggling for their independence; the Italians, the Poles, the Hunga- 
rians, and the Greeks, had had from us moral support, and sometimes material 
assistance, and surely these eight millions of fellow-Christians, struggling for in- 
dependence and actuated by a sense of right and a love of freedom, were not to 
be alone cut off from communication with the civilized world, and deprived of all 
sympathy.” 

Mr. Monckton Milnes, who next spoke, is well known as a 
man of letters, a scholar, and a gentleman; “a man of rare 
self-possession, and who says in the easiest manner the most 
decided things.” For this trait he has been called “the cool 
of the evening.” He characterized the question as one of 
purely imaginary interest, originating in no political necessi- 
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ty, but in the movement of “a political amateur,” who was 
aiming at some effect upon the American side of the water. 
Having shown the efficiency of the blockade, through its effect 
upon commerce and postal intercourse, Mr. Milnes thus nobly 
maintained our cause. The extract, though long, is worthy of 
preservation in these pages. 


“‘The difficulty for me in this matter is, to perceive the animus of this motion; 
because my honorable friend knows very well that he cannot provoke Her Majes- 
ty’s Government by this motion to undertake anything so desperate as to make 
a forcible attack on the navy of America, or by breaking the blockade, commit 
an act of hostility against a friendly nation. (Hear, hear), It appears to me, 
that the motion is really intended to discredit our relations with the Government 
of the Northern States. (Hear, hear), But that I hope it will not succeed in 
doing ; because I believe our relations with that Government have been con- 
ducted, during the past twelve months, under circumstances of considerable diffi- 
culty, with great wisdom and moderation, and, at the same time, with every due 
regard for the dignity of the English people. (Hear, hear), And I trust Her 
Majesty’s Government will not diverge from that course ; that it will pursue it to 
the end; and I am not one of those who believe the end is very far off. I have 
never brought myself to believe that there are not many men—that there are not 
multitudes of men—in the Southern States, who, in saner moments, after the vio- 
lence of a party triumph, will see the difference between belonging to one of the 
first empires of the world and sinking to a condition hardly superior to that of the 
Spanish race in the States of South America. Notwithstanding all the violence 
and agitation of the hour, I believe there are thousands of men in the Southern 
Confederacy upon whom this consideration will have weight. I have always re- 
garded a disruption of the American Union as a great calamity for the world, be- 
lieving, with De Tocqueville, that it would do more to destroy political liberty and 
arrest the progress of mankind, than any other event that can possibly happen. 
That disruption has taken place, and the conflict has been defined as a struggle 
for independence on one side and empire on the other. Ido not know that this 
is quite true. I do not know how the independence of the South can be greater 
than it was before, when it was part of one of the first Powers of the world, and 
not only part of, but actually predominant in it. Nor can I see how it can be 
called a fight for empire on the part of the North, when the only terms it has re- 
quired of the South are, that it shall again send its representatives to Congress, 
where, if they are & majority, they may govern, If the war is caused by hostili- 
ty to the institution of slavery, it was England who first transported the African 
race to America; and it does not become us to taunt Americans, in their hour of 
trial, with having slavery among them. The Americans are our fellow-country- 
men ; I shall always call them so; I see in them our own character, reproduced 
with all its merits and all its defects. They are as vigorous, as industrious, as 
presumptuous, as powerful, as honest and truthful as ourselves ; and 1 can never, 
for a moment, disassociate the fortunes of Great Britain from the fortunes of the 
United States of America.” 
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Have we not friends in England worth keeping terms with ? 

Mr. Lindsay, the next speaker, is well known to the mer- 
chants of our principal cities. He visited this country two or 
three years ago with reference to shipping interests, and while 
here he seems to have been inoculated with the Southern 
virus. He is honorable and liberal—a self-made man; 
having worked his passage, when a boy, from the North to 
London, with three-pence in his pocket. He is a man of 
marked individuality, and somewhat crotchety. His speech, 
though leaning toward the South, was self-contradictory. Are 
any of our Northern merchants responsible for having pervert- 
ed Mr. Lindsay’s judgment when he was in this country ? 

Lord R. Cecil was the most open advocate of the South, 
urging an immediate recognition of the Confederate States. 
He insisted that the supremacy of England upon the seas re- 
quires a division of the United States. He said:— 


“ England could never count on the secure friendship of the United States, A 
law, mightier than her and mightier than they, drove the two Powers into con- 
stant antagonism. With respect to the Southern States, the case was entirely 
reversed. Their population were an agricultural people. They furnished the 
raw material of our industry, and they consumed the products which we manu- 
factured from it. With them, therefore, every interest must lead us to cultivate 
friendly relations, and we had seen that when the war began, they at once recur- 
red to England as their natural ally, and that the Northerners, as soon as free 
from connection with them, burst out into a storm of hatred, bitterness, and ani- 
mosity against this country, such as had never been seen before. We had often 
been told that it was the Southerners who created the bitterness between England 
and America, but this fact seemed sufficiently to refute such an allegation. The 
moment that the Southern statesmen ceased to act as a check upon the Northern 
statesmen, the latter gave free vent to their natural feelings, and selected England 
as the object of all their hostility, and surpassed in abuse all that we had experi- 
enced before.” 


All this was in perfect accordance with Lord Cecil’s ante- 
cedents. Mr. Warne thus describes him :— 


“ He is a resolute and active opponent of freedom and of political justice. He 
is a product of feudalism and of corruption, is son of the Marquis of Exeter, one 
of the public plunderers and tyrants. In Oxford, there isa noble foundation by 
Chechly, temp. Henry VI. It was turned into an aristocratic club, self-elected ; 
members rarely resident ; not pretending to do anything but consume vast reve- 
nues ; this till of late. Well, this fellow was not ashamed to take a fellowship, 
and devour the living of ‘poor scholars.’ He is ambitious; writes considerably ; 
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laid down in an essay now before me, that the many poor would, of course, rob 
the rich by a discriminating taxation, say by ‘a graduated property tax!’ there- 
fore the end and aim of government should be to limit the political power of the 
many, and to arm the rich few. This is no exaggeration. He is, as I have said, 
ambitious, and would displace D’Israeli, if he could. His title to a seat in Parlia- 
ment is no better than that of a Southern man to the person of a fellow man. He 
sits for Stamford, a small dependent borough of his father’s. It has witnessed 
frightful scenes of violence and tyranny since my recollection. The electors re- 
volted in our great crisis. Violence and expulsion of tenants from their homes, 
and corruption to the extent of, it was said, $50,000, were employed to retain the 
‘influence.’ These Cecil Burleighs have fourteen church livings, and huge slices 
of church lands, This man’s grandfather got an act of Parliament pushed 
through, giving him ‘ crown lands.’ Here is a church and state, see you, to be 
conserved by encamped plunderers, so religious and so loyal.” 


It only remains to characterize in a word the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, Sir R. Palmer, whose speech, measuring three columns of 
the Times, was a lucid exposition of the law of blockade, 
and a thorough defense of our blockade of the South. He isa 
man of great abilities, and one of the recognized leaders of the 
Oxford Church movement. But however patristic his theolo- 
gy, he has shown himself truly catholic in his application of 
international law to our circumstances. Such words as these, 


from the law officer of the British Crown, are of the highest 
significance : 


“ Tagree with the honorable gentleman—this House I am satisfied agree, I 
know the country also agrees—that, as we have professed a strict, honest, and im- 
partial neutrality in the beginning, so it is our bounden duty to persevere in that 
neutrality. (Hear, hear). I don’t for a moment hesitate to accept the test of the 
honorable gentleman, who says that we must deal with the North as we should 
have done in similar circumstances with the South? But how should we deal 
either with the North or the South? We should remember their position, 
their difficulties, their trials; we should use towards them the words and 
adopt towards them the acts of a generous and disinterested forbearance, 
recollecting that if anything is said or done by them that might justly wound our 
susceptibilities or be fairly open to exeeptions of any kind, it is done and said un- 
der the most trying circumstances in which a great nation was ever placed. (Hear, 
hear). We should, sir, set aside and discard from our minds everything that can 
irritate or disturb a dispassionate and sympathizing judgment—a judgment sym- 
pathizing as far as may be with their misfortunes and difficulties, and earnestly 
anxious that we may do what is right and just ourselves, and that we may as soon 
as possible see peace restored to them and to the world.” 


After justifying the course of the British government in the 
Trent affair, he closed his speech in the following words : 
VOL. XXI. 38 
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But how would it have been if, for the sake of any selfish objects, for any 
mercenary or interested motives—if to provide ourselves with cotton and to meet 
our own difficulties arising from causes over which we had no control—how would 
it have been if for the purpose of consulting and considering our own interests, we 
had been the first to break the recognized usages of established law—the first to 
say that the United States, as a belligerent, should not exercise all belligerent 
rights in the ordinary manner, because we wanted cotton? (Cheers). If wehad 
taken such a course we should not have been able to look in the face of Europe or 
the world ; we should not have been able to appeal to the verdict of our own age 
and of posterity. Would any Government presiding over the destinies of this 
country be capable of entertaining such a policy? (Hear, hear). If there were 
any such Government, a power even stronger than the Government would prevent 
it. Who have been the great sufferers here by the loss of that trade which has 
been so unhappily interrupted? The artisans and manufacturers of Lancashire— 
the constituents of my honorable friend, the member for Bradford. (Hear, hear). 
Have they demanded this? (Cheers). Has my honorable friend, the member 
for Galway, spoken under their instruction? No! They have set an example 
worthy of the noble people to whom they belong, and have shown that justice 
and virtue, honor and patience, are better esteemed among thoee classes that suf- 
fer most from such calamities than any objects of personal interest which they 
could gain from provoking an unjust and unnecessary war. (Cheers). Sir, the 
Government of this country has been actuated by the same spirit. It has desired 
firmly to maintain our rights, but to do so according to the recognized usages of 
nations, to be consistently and strictly neutral towards both belligerents, not en- 
croaching on the belligerent operations of either, or considering whether our neu- 
trality would more benefit one than the other. It has taken that course because 
it was not only consistent with our own true interests, but because it was the 
course of national honor and consistency, because it was the course of generosity 
and justice, and because it was the only course consistent with the Divine law 
that we should do unto others as we would wish to be done unto.” (The honor- 
able and learned gentleman resumed his seat amid loud and prolonged cheering). 


From this sketch of the speakers in that important debate, 
it is evident that, with the exception of Mr. Lindsay, the advo- 
cates of the South were men whose personal and class associa- 
tions would incline them to favor the disruption of a republic 
by an oligarchy; and that a just and manly sympathy was ac- 
corded to our national cause, both by the representatives of the 
industrial interests of England, and by the advisors of the 
crown. Mr. Gregory’s motion was voted down overwhelming- 
ly, without even a division of the house. 

In the light of its official acts, the British Government must 
be acquitted alike of positive injustice toward the Government 
of the United States, and of positive sympathy with the rebel 
Confederacy. Yet must that Government, in the years 1861-62, 
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stand condemned at the tribunal of public opinion for an utter 
want of moral sympathy in the peril of a nation sprung from 
the loins of England, and heir to her principles of human free- 
dom and of popular constitutional government, and for a caleu- 
lating indifference to a great question of political right and of 
the interests of liberty. Count Gasparin has framed the indict- 
ment: “Right violated has not moved these men of right; 
liberty on trial has not moved these men of liberty. Their im- 
partiality in such a matter has been one of the scandals of our 
time !”’* 

The course of the press of England during our struggle may 
be disposed of in much fewer words ; first, because the press is 
less an index of public sentiment, and less influential also in 
forming that sentiment in England than in the United States ; 
and secondly, because the British press has been so far divided 
in opinion, and so variable in tone, that it cannot be spoken of 
as a unit, nor hardly as a power upon either side. To a con- 
siderable extent the provincial press has been friendly to our 
cause, or at least true to the principle of neutrality; and this 
in eases where local interests might have dictated a contrary 
course. Nor have we wanted powerful advocates in London. 
While the Zimes, the Morning Post, the Morning Herald, the 
Morning Chronicle, the Standard, the Saturday Review, have 
hardly disguised their sympathy with the secessionists—though 
compelled of late to do tolerable justice to the military success- 
es of our government—the Daily News, the Star, the Globe, 
the Scotsman, the London Review, and other well conducted 
journals, have maintained a tone of candor and friendliness to- 
ward the United States. Chief among these has been the 
Daily News, which in intellectual ability approaches to the 
Times, and in weight of character far exceeds it. From the 
opening of our struggle the ews has not ceased to keep before 
the British public the cause of the North, in the light of statis- 
tics, of history, and of principles. Its well-aimed satire has 
more than once impaled the ignorance and hypocrisy of the 





* [) Amerique devant L’ Europe, p. 134. 
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Times and its oligarchical satellites, for the seorn of all right- 
minded Englishmen. 


“If there be one kind of baseness more than another which we have at all times 
held in hearty detestation, says the Daily News of April 10, 1862, it is that very 
kind which our Conservatives are urging so earnestly upon the people of the 
Northern States—the baseness of allowing foreign sages and satirist to decide for 
them when to draw the sword and when to sheathe it; when tc be indignant and 
when to be patient. Whenever they reach such a point of degradation as to take 
the opinion of the Carlton Club and The Times as to when they ought to fight, they 
will not only act in direct opposition to the example England has always set them, 
but will deserve the scorn and contempt which all foreign nations, and we our- 
selves the foremost, shall assuredly heap upon them. 

“There is another feature in the late Northern victories which is causing a 
good deal of distress to a Jarge number of persons of quality, and that is, the 
strong probability which every one sees that they will put anend to that humane 


and genteel institution, the ‘ Southern Confederacy,’ in a ridiculous short space of 
time.” 


In reply to the criticism of the Zimes upon the use of gun- 
boats in our river warfare, the Vews pays this tribute to the 
superiority of the North, and to the justice of its cause: 


“ This superiority on water, like the superiority in arms, numbers, credit, and 
mechanical skill, is one of the strongest proofs that the North is right in forbid. 
ding the dismemberment of the nation of which it forms a part. Those who pity 
the South for being assailed with gunboats, must feel very indignant at our using 
them in the advance on Pekin, and more still at our assailing the poor Tartar cay- 
alry with Armstrone guns. And, logically, they should expect of the North to 
lay down its improved rifles, and attack the Southern hordes with flint-locks, 
bowie-knives, and fowling-pieces. The North, however, will choose its own 
modes of fighting, and will use all the means which industry, ingenuity, and patri- 
otism have placed at the disposal of a free people, to save half the American con- 
tinent from the grasp of a barbarism which makes the degradation and robbery 
of millions the first article in its creed.” 


These are but specimens of the almost daily utterances of 
the Vews in our behalf. A similar tone has prevailed in the 
Manchester Examiner and Times, the Leeds Mercury, the 
Bradford Observer, and other local representatives of the 
manufacturing districts. 

While most of the reviews, and especially the Edinburgh, 
the North British, and the Quarterly, have astonished us with 
their supercilious ignorance of the physical geography and 
the political history of the United States, and their pertina- 
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cious ignoring of the moral issues of our struggie, the Westmin- 
ster has spoken some just and manly things in the interest of 
freedom, Fraser has given us Mr. John Stuart Mill’s masterly 
exposition and defense of our cause, and other periodicals 
more or less influential in literature and morals, have rendered 
us timely and valuable services. Intelligent Americans have 
ceased to overrate the London Times, which, from being the 
recognized embodiment of British opinion, has dwindled to an 
organ of a limited and declining clique. The average tone of 
the British press has rather been that of a puzzled vacillation 
than of positive unfriendliness toward the North. We have 
been most surprised and chagrined at the lack of intelligent 
sympathy for the North in the religious press of England. 
The British Standard, which English Congregationalists have 
sometimes thought to be crotchety and heady upon their own 
affairs, more than justified the imputation of these qualities 
when it meddled with ours. The Christian Observer betrayed 
that toadyism which is so much the vice of British evangeli- 
cals, both Churchmen and Dissenters, whenever the opinions 
and policy of the aristocracy are involved. Other religious or- 
gans, however well-meaning in tone, have added their full 
complement of ignorance to the complications of the Ameri- 
can question. Yet the Gwardian, a church and clerical journal, 
the Freeman, a Baptist organ, the Nonconformist and the 
Patriot, representatives of Congregationalism, the Watchman, 
and the Wesleyan Times, have evinced a spirit of candor, and 
even a generous sympathy with the North, for which we would 
render due honor. Upon the whole, the course of the British 
press in our affairs is fairly characterized in the following ex- 
tract from the Liverpool Post of the 19th of May:— 


“The English press, with half-a-dozen exceptions, indulged in Southern ‘ pro- 
clivities ? for journalists being generally ill-qualified to judge comprehensively of 
public affairs, are merely echoes of The Times, and The Times was dead against 
the North. The people of this country pay very little attention to the foreign 
policy of the Cabinet, and they are therefore generally content to obey generous 
impulses, or sacrifice to national prejudices, and in consequence the Southern ele- 
ment in force in Liverpooi had no difficulty in giving an early direction to pub- 
lic opinion in favor of the South. Naturally enough, the secessionists derived 
encouragement from all this, and fondly suffered themselves to be deceived. But 
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the dark slave-spot was upon their cause, and European governments dared not 
face the popular indignation that was sure to be evoked by anything stronger 
than sympathy for the South. 

“In the mean time, the North put on her giant strength, and drew a cordon of 
iron round the South. Wholesale prophecies of Federal decrepitude have been 
utterly falsified, while the predictions of Southern triumphs have been proved 
equally untrue. A recognition of statistics and the application of common sense 
would have prevented these hurtful delusions, Few, however, had courage to ut- 
ter truth, though the many have now come round to the convictions of the few.” 


We pass readily from the press of England to glance at the 
attitude of her people. We have already pointed to the dis- 
tinction between that oligarchical, traditionary, self-assured 
England which, by position and management, so dominates in 
her affairs as to stand largely for “ England” in the eye of the 
world, and that other England, popular, reformatory, progres- 
sive, which has fewer leaders in place and power, fewer presses 
that control opinion, fewer channels of communication with 
the outside world, but which, in fact, represents the heart and 
life of the nation. Of the English people, then, we can say 
with truth, that their demeanor toward us during our struggle 
has been more rational and honorable, by far, than the course 
of ministerial leaders and of conspicuous journalists and re- 
viewers. That noble tribune of the English people, John 
Bright, Esq., M. P.,—whose candor and sagacity upon the 
American question entitle him to the highest praise of states- 
manship, and whose eloquent vindication of our cause has elic- 
ited the grateful admiration of the American people,—has 
well defined the position of the middling and working classes 
of England, in his speech before the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce :— 

“I say nothing could be more ignorant or foolish than the idea that the Uni- 
ted States as at present existing and governed from Washington is a Power to 
be treated as though it formed a few disconnected provinces, a prey to anarchy, 
which anybody may insult and injure at pleasure. I believe I speak the senti- 
ment of the merchants, manufacturers, spinners, and workpeople of Lancashire, 
when I say that although at this moment this great calamity is perilous to our 
interests, any of those schemes of interference and war which certain politicians 
and certain newspapers advocate would not be perilous, but absolutely fatal to 
the interests of our country. If cotton be now ls. per lb., you could not get it 


from America through war at less than 5s. per lb. And if there be families— 
and I know there are hundreds, and, perhaps, thousands—who scarcely know 
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where to-morrow’s food is to come from, still it would be cheap—the cheapest 
thing that England ever did—to subsidize them till better times came round 
rather than engage in an unjust and violent attempt to break a legal blockade, 
and to declare war against a people anxious to be friendly with us, and who are 
only engaged in an endeavor which we here deem patriotic—viz, to maintain the 
integrity of their Government and the permanence of their nationality.” 

Mr. Bright’s assertions have been fully borne out by the fail- 
ure of the attempt to organize in Lancashire a demand upon 
the Government for the recognition of the Southern Confeder- 
acy and for intervention to terminate the war. What Mr. 
Bright said so well at Birmingham, Mr. Bazley, M. P., has 
said at Manchester; and Messrs. Cobden, Milner Gibson, Fox, 
Baines, and other representatives of manufacturing towns, have 
given advice and testimony to the same effect. 

In the critical time of the Trent imbroglio the people of Eng- 
land, so far as they entered into the cry of war against the 
United States, were hounded on by ministerial organs, which, 
as we have shown, were using that incident for partisan ends. 
But even then, large deputations from the various Dissenting 
bodies formally memorialized the Government in behalf of 
peace with America; the period between the thirtieth of No- 
vember, 1861, and the eighth of January, 1862, was devoted 
by thousands of British Christians to special prayer, in union 
meetings, for the preservation of peace between the two coun- 
tries; the workingmen of London, wont to assemble in large 
numbers at Surrey Chapel, received with marked approval ap- 
peals against a war with the United States; like appeals were 
heard by willing ears throughout the cotton districts ; and when 
on the eighth of January news came of the rendition of Mason 
and Slidell, “‘ a sense of relief, as from an insufferable burthen, 
and of gratitude for a great mercy,” were felt by myriads of 
Christian hearts in England. 

But this aversion to war with America was prompted by 
mingled motives of Christian philanthropy and self-interest. 
The failure of the British people has been in the want of an ac- 
tive moral sympathy with our cause, as essentially the cause of 
freedom and of right. As Count Gasparin has said :— 


“ During many long months, English Christians uttered hardly one word of en- 
couragement to those who, as I have shown, were fighting and suffering in a no- 
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ble cause. Not one meeting was held, not a spcech was made in their behalf. 
Nearly all the periodicals which represent the principal churches, have sought to 
throw blame upon the movement, have rejoiced over the trials of the Republic, 
have exaggerated the triumphs of the South and labored to represent those of the 
North as of little importance, have denied the agency of slavery in producing the 


conflict, have advocated the justice of a separation and the desirableness of a South- 
ern Confederacy. 


“ This was sad, very sad. Christian England has not forgotten the moment 
when the eloquent cry of deceived affection came over the sea: ‘Oh! English- 
men! Could ye not watch with us one hour? Mirabeau once proposed to the 
National Assembly that they pass the following resolution: ‘The silence of 
Sieyés is a public calamity’ How much more ought we, continental Christians, 
with hearts saddened by the attitude of England, to Resolve, ‘ That the silence of 
English Christians is a universal calamity.’”* 


Yes, this silence has been a calamity for both nations. It 
has cost Christian England her good name for devotion to prin- 
ciple. It has prolonged and emboldened the rebellion. It has 
widely alienated from the English nation the respect and con- 
fidence of Americans. True, there are apologies even for this 
silence. Knowing almost nothing of the geography, the politi- 
cal history, the constitution of the United States—topics hard- 
ly touched upon in their schools—the English were ready to be- 
lieve the notions palmed upon them by secessionists and their 
tools abroad, regarding the right of the South to secede, and 
the impossibility of conquering it and nolding it in the Union. 
Abolitionists from this country, more earnest than practical, 
more vehement than wise, had assured them that the entire 
North was pro-slavery, that the ministry, the churches and the 
people, the informants alone excepted, were hopelessly under 
the power of theslave-oligarchy. And since, at the opening of 
the war, the Government of the United States, hampered by 
conservative traditions and constitutional theories, did nothing 
avowedly in the anti-slavery interest, it was difficult for 
Englishmen to perceive the political right and the moral signifi- 
cance of our cause. We therefore put in once more the plea 
of ignorance on their behalf. 

Yet, difficult as it was for foreigners to discern the right, 
through the first smoke of the conflict, this was not impossible. 





* L’ Amerique devant L’ Europe, p. 523. 
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If Count Gasparin could discover it, why could not the Earl of 
Shaftesbury? If a rationalistic publicist, like John Stuart 
Mill, could penetrate the veil of trans-Atlantic mystery, why 
could not an evangelical leader, like Sir Culling Eardly, pierce 
it with the eye of faith? Such Christian leaders should have 
said, “ This Southern Confederacy is organized to defeat by 
treason and insurrection, the popular verdict given against 
slavery by the election of Mr. Lincoln; it is avowedly and de- 
fiantly based upon slavery as its corner-stone; its hands are 
steeped in crime! Therefore, Englishmen, touch it not! Set 
yourselves against it, and bid it down.” Though the British 
Government had compromised the nation by its precipitate 
proclamation of neutrality, the people of England should have 
refused to be committed to indifference in such a cause. Hav- 
ing been for half a century the financial support of slavery, 
when startled by the stupendous crime and daring of the sys- 
tem, they should have given us their moral support in a war 
that must hasten its overthrow. This we had a right to ex- 
pect. We who have never failed to honor England for her 
championship of civil liberty and the rights of man, we who 
are so allied to England by history, by language, by institu- 
tions, by social and commercial intercourse, we who were so 
quick to sympathize with England in her deadly struggle with 
the Sepoy mutiny, we who stand side by side with England in 
all that pertains to a representative government, to constitu- 
tional freedom, and to Christian civilization, had a right to ex- 
pect of her people this moral support in the defense of these 
great and mutual interests. 

Failing of this, they have lost their opportunity ; they have 
embittered our conflict ; they have dishonored freedom and 
morality. Yet England is our mother ; and we must and will 
say to her, “ With all thy faults, we love thee still.” Her un- 
natural discipline is for our profit. We shall teach England to 
respect us in the field of battle, and in the field of morals. 
And seeing our prowess in arms and our progress in freedom, 
she will make haste to retrieve her error, and to strike hands 
with us for constitutional liberty and enfranchised humanity. 
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“T have elsewhere shown,” says Gasparin, “the causes of a misunderstanding 
which [ believe I shall never fully comprehend. Perhaps after all we can best ex- 
plain it by calling to mind that the United States, under the influence of the pro- 
slavery party, was fast becoming an odious Government, without liberty at home 
or equity abroad, showing no scruples of conscience in the transaction of either 
public or private business. However it may be, the light has now shone, the or- 
gans of the independent churches especially, have now adopted a language which 
will be heard. It has already produced its fruit ; generous sympathy has already 
burst forth in the very districts, whose industry has particularly suffered by the 
American crisis. The influence spreads, and has already driven back the mis- 
erable policy of the last year; it will rebuke it wherever it may appear; and 
not content with simple neutrality, it will declare that the best wishes of the Brit- 
ish nation are with the North. It prepares a broad basis for the friendship of the 
two countries. The Bible party has risen up; Christian England, for her honor 
and the good of America, will repair, and more than repair, the evil she has 
done.”* 


As this Article goes to press, its general conclusions are 
fully justified by the tone of the speeches in Parliament upon 
General Butler’s proclamation touching the New Orleans vira- 
gos, and the tone of the English press in regard to the rumor- 
ed intervention of France in American affairs. The former be- 
trays the eagerness of the British ministry to make capital for 
themselves out of our complications ; and also the supercilious 
air of the bureaucracy toward our Government. It was not 
once assumed that the American people were too high-minded 
to suffer such an outrage as Lord Palmerston and Ear] Russell 
imputed to General Butler; nor will those gentlemen, who 
have had no rebuke for the atrocities of the rebels toward 
the living and the dead, have the magnanimity to contess 
their own ludicrous misconstruction of General Butler’s order. 
The British ministry are willing to play a bold game for office, 
even with edged tools. But the tone of the press upon in- 
tervention shows no disposition in the people to provoke a 
war with the United States, or to be involved in our conflict. 
Yet where is the moral sentiment of England, that shoulc ery 
out against the ready advances of her ambitious politicians to- 
ward the slaveholders’ oligarchy ?—that should demand the 
suppression of the rebellion as the only guaranty of peace and 
freedom in this western world ? 





* L Amerique devant I’ Europe, p. 527. 
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Articte XI.—WHAT IS THE COST OF TRACT-DISTRI- 
BUTION ? 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the American Tract Socie- 
ty, presented at New York May 7th, 1862. Published by 
the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York, 
1862. 


Tue American Tract Society, instituted in New York A. D. 
1825, defined for itself the work which it was to do and the 
means by which it was to doits work. Nothing is more essen- 
tial or sacred in the Constitution of that Society than the first 
article, which is,— 

“This Society shall be denominated the American Tract Society, the object of 
which shall be to diffuse a knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ as the Redeemer 
of sinners, and to promote the interests of vital godliness and sound morality, by 


the circulation of Religious Tracts calculated to receive the approbation of all 
evangelical Christians.” 


If there is anything unquestionable in the interpretation of 
this article, it is the limitation of the Society’s work, not sim- 
ply to one object, but to one method of attaining that object. 
The one object, “to diffuse a knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Redeemer of sinners and to promote the interests 
of vital godliness and sound morality,” is common to all dis- 
tinctively Christian enterprises of associated benevolence. It 
is the object of the American Home Missionary Society, and 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, and of all other 
institutions that operate by agents sent forth to preach the gos- 
pel. It is the object of the American Education Society, and of 
all institutions that operate by endeavors to increase the num- 
ber of evangelical preachers and their fitness for their work. It 
is the object of all Christian colleges and theological seminaries. 
It is the object of the American Sunday School Union, and of 
all similar societies, large and small. It is the great and compre- 
hensive object of all organized churches and ecclesiastical fed- 
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erations. The proper work, then, of this American Tract So- 
ciety, prescribed by its constitution, and distinguishing it from 
Missionary Societies and Sunday School Unions, is sharply de- 
fined, not by its object but by its method of operation. Having 
identically one object with all other institutions of Christian 
propagandism, it shuts itself up by its constitution to the use 
of one instrument only, the religious tract. 

Doubtless many points of doubtful disputation may be raised 
concerning this first and fundamental article of the Society’s 
constitution. There may be a doubt as to the meaning of the 
word “tract.” For example, it might be disputed whether 
Cruden’s Concordance is a tract, as the word was understood 
and used in 1825—whether a commentary on the entire Bible, 
in three volumes royal octavo, is a tract—whether Merle 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, in five volumes, is a 
tract. So there may be a doubt as to the extent and limita- 
tions of the phrase, “all evangelical Christians.” For exam- 
ple, it might be disputed whether that phrase includes the Sev- 
enth-day Baptists—whether it includes the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church as a body, or only that small minority known as the 
evangelical party—whether it excludes those Christians, other- 
wise evangelical, who are not sound on the sinfulness of salta- 
tory exercises,—whether it excludes those divines and church 
members who, though strenuously orthodox on all the doctrines 
defined by the Westminster Assembly or by the Synod of Dort, 
maintain that the use of the good creature, tobacco, is a law- 
ful indulgence. These questions are practically important. 
If Cruden’s Concordance, or a five-volume history, is not a tract, 
the Society’s constitution has been violated in its most funda- 
mental article. If the phrase “ all evangelical Christians” in- 
cludes Seventh-day Baptists, or any who conscientiously reject 
the Puritan and Scottish doctrine of the Sabbath, then it may 
be presumed that some at least of the Society’s fourteen tracts 
on the doctrine of the Sabbath are not calculated to receive 
the approbation of all evangelical Christians. If the great 
body of devout persons in the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
to be recognized as an evangelical body, then the Memoir of 
Dr. Milnor by Dr. John S. Stone, being offensive not only to some 
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Presbyterians as an Episcopalian book, but still more to many 
Episcopalians as a book written in the interest of a small minor- 
. ity in their church, cannot be published by the Society without 
violating the most fundamental principle of its constitution. If 
Christians who maintain that saltatory motion is a legitimate 
exercise or amusement, or that the ordinary use of tobacco is 
innocent and right, may, for all that, be truly evangelical, then 
the Society in publishing tracts against the use of tobacco or 
against the amusement of dancing, has violated the most sacred 
of its pledges. We do not propose to answer these questions. 
We only refer to them for the sake of showing in what respects 
this first article of the Society’s constitution is of doubtful in- 
terpretation. The only place for an honest doubt is in the two 
phrases, “religious tracts,” and “ all evangelical Christians,” 
each of those phrases being somewhat indefinite. 

Assuming, then, that the Society, as heretofore conducted, 
has never published anything which is not a tract in the origi- 
nal intention of the founders, (the dead as well as the surviv- 
ing); and that none of those Christians whose approbation 
some of its publications are notoriously not calculated to re- 
ceive, can fairly be recognized as evangelical ; we venture to 
inquire whether this article of the constitution remains invio- 
late in that respect in which its interpretation is beyond the 
reach of doubt. If there is any signification or force in the ar- 
ticle which we have quoted, it is that the Society shall confine 
itself to the one work of diffusing a knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and promoting the interests of vital godliness and 
sound morality by one simple and single method, namely, by 
the circulation of religious tracts. By this article the Society 
is not only bound to emplcy its resources in the circulation of * 
religious tracts, but equally bound to employ them in no other 
way. Other societies may diffuse the knowledge of Christ and 
promote the interests of vital godliness and sound morality, by 
establishing sunday schools and by teaching the unlettered how 
to read; but this Society pledges itself not to intrude into that 
work—it has no mission ‘to those who cannot read the tracts 
which it circulates. Other societies may diffuse the knowledge 
of the Redeemer and promote the interests of godliness and 
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morality by the oral preaching of the gospel, and may employ 
for this purpose missionaries, stationed or itinerant, lay or 
clerical; but this Society, by the first and most conspicuous 
provision of its constitution, is bound to pursue the same great 
object in another way. it preaches only by means of “the 
printed page.” Its only missionaries are to be “silent messen- 
gers” that can give out no thought not calculated to receive 
the approbation of all evangelical Christians. It is distinctively 
and exclusively a Tract Society, working for the salvation of 
men and the advancement of truth and righteousness by the 
circulation of religious tracts, just as other societies work for 
the same great object by other means and instruments. If it 
can, under that provision of its constitution, expend its funds 
in establishing sunday schools or in the support of missionaries 
to preach with the living voice, then under that same constitu- 
tion it might undertake to diffuse the knowledge of Christ by 
establishing a line of steamships to China, or to promote the 
interests of vital godliness and sound morality by a daily tele- 
graphic communication of remarks on texts of Scripture from 
the Tract House in New York to San Francisco. 

What, then, is this Americen Tract Society actually doing 
under a constitution which confines it to the single work of 
circulating tracts? How is it employing its resources? How 
many tracts does it circulate, and at what expense? The in- 
formation which we get on these points from the Annual Report 
made at the last meeting, may need to be supplemented from 
the Reports of a few preceding years. 

The aggregate of the Society’s resources for the year ending 
April 1, 1862, as exhibited in the Treasurer’s report, was 
$204,721.46, including a balance of $1,256.74 from the pre- 
ceding year. Of this amount, however, only $78,707.05 was 
derived from donations and legacies, the remainder, $124,757.70, 
being the proceeds of the Society’s commercial transactions in 
the sale of its tracts, books, periodicals, &c. As the Society 
distinguishes between selling and giving, and never has made 
any pretence of selling at less than cost, we may reasonably 
assume that no part of the income from donations and legacies 
has been expended in the commercial operation of selling. In 
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the absence of any exact information, we assume that the price 
of a book sold is honestly intended to be no less and no more 
than the entire cost of producing the book and putting it into 
the hands of the customer. Perfect exactness in such a matter 
is of course impracticable. On some individual copies of a 
publication, or some entire editions, there may be a loss, while on 
others there is a profit. What we assume is that the losses 
and the profits are so managed as te balance each other. To 
affirm that the executive officers of the Society are selling 
books, intentionally and by system, for less than the average 
cost of producing them and putting them into the hands of 
purchasers, and that they are using in that way the funds com- 
mitted to them for charitable purposes, would be to charge 
them with a fraud upon the public. Doubtless then we may 
safely say that the aggregate of donations and legacies, viz,— 
$78,707, represents that portion of the Society’s income within 
the last year, which was available for its strictly charitable 
operations. Assuming that the circulation of tracts by sale 
pays for itself, this amount is what the Society might have ex- 
pended last year in the gratuitous distribution of its issues. 
How much then did the Society give away last year in the 
form of tracts and books? To this question the Treasurer 
gives no answer ; but in another part of the Report we find the 
data from which the answer can be calculated with arithmeti- 
cal exactness. A detailed statement of the “gratuitous distri- 
bution during the year” is given on pp. 29-32; and the ag- 
gregate (including the annual dividends of tracts to Life Di- 
rectors and Life Members) is 63,150,851 pages. These pages, 
at the Society’s retail price, represent a value of $42,100.56. 
Add to this, the sum of $5,000, appropriated for foreign dis- 
tribution, and remitted chiefly to missionaries and other evan- 
gelical laborers abroad, and we find that the difference be- 
tween the amount of donations and legacies received by the 
Society during the year, ($78,707.05), and the aggregate of 
grants and gratuitous distribution ($47,100.56) is $31,606.49. 
Not knowing how to make allowance for anything given away, 
which is not included either in gratuitous distribution, or in 
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grants from the treasury, we may safely say that $31,606.49 
of the iast year’s charitable donations to the Society remain to 
be accounted for. No such sum remains in the treasury, for 
the Treasurer’s account shows only a balance of $526.13, which 
is less by $730.61 than the balance at the beginning of the 
year. . 

It may occur to some that perhaps the year covered by the 
Report now before us is in this respect exceptional. We 
turn, then, to the Report for 1861. The gratuitous circulation 
for that year, estimated at the retail prices, was $40,147.86, 
and the foreign appropriations were $7,000; being an aggre- 
gate of $47,147.56 given away, against $93,926.83, received 
during the same period in donations. The Report for 1860 
shows a gratuitous distribution of $45,208.91, and foreign 
appropriations amounting to $12,000—in all $57,208.91— 
against $111,964.87 received in donations. In 1859, the Re- 


port exhibits a gratuitous distribution of $49,304.59, and for- 
eign appropriations of $15,000—total, $64,304.59—while the 
income from donations was $130,017.77. In 1858, there was 
reported for the preceding twelve months, $47,694.76, expend- 
ed in grants of publications, and $10,000 in foreign appropria- 


tions—in all, $57,694.76 ; the donations received by the Treas- 
urer during the same period being $120,243.35. Adding 
together, on the one hand the grants of publications and the 
foreign appropriations for the last five years, and on the other 
hand the donations and legacies received at the treasury during 
the same period, we have the following result : 


DONATIONS from THE SOCIETY, INCLUDING 
FOREIGN GRANTS. 


$57,694.76 
64,304.59 
57,208.91 
47,147.86 
47,093.90 


$273,450.02 





DONATIONS {0 THE SOCIETY, INCLUDING 
LEGACIES, 


$120,243.35 
130,017.77 
111,964.87 
93,926.88 
78,707.05 


Total Receipts,. . «++ -8534,959.92 
Total Grants 273,450.02 


Excess of Reveipts, . $261,509.90 
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The showing, then, of the last five years is that the Society, 
whose only constitutional method of doing good is “ the cireu- 
lation of religious tracts,” and whose circulation of tracts by 
sale to auxiliaries and others is assumed to pay for itself and 
to be therefore no legitimate charge upon the charitable re- 
sources of the Society, has received $261,509.90 more than the 
retail value of all the publications it has given away, with all 
its foreign appropriations added in. 

What portion of this $261,509.90 has been added to the 
capital on which the Society conducts its manufacturing and 
commercial operations, we do not now inquire. Ordinarily 
the Reports give no explicit information concerning the in- 
crease of the Society’s capital from year to year. But in the 
Report of May, 1857, the Treasurer’s account is followed by a 
statement of “the Society’s means in possession and use.” 
At that time, the Tract House, with the ground it occupies, at 
the corner of Nassau and Spruce streets, was valued by the 
city assessors at $114,000, and was encumbered by a debt of 
$21,000. The annual income of such parts of the building as 
were not occupied by the Society, was $5,850, which was 
applied as a sinking fund to the reduction of the debt. In 
1859 the Report (p. 28) gives us the further information that 
the debt (contracted in the erection of the building) had 
been wholly paid from the proceeds of rents, “‘ except the sum 
of $12,000, chiefly a legacy, the interest of which is to be 
annually applied to colportage ;”—also that “the stores and 
offices unoccupied by the Society ” were at that time rented 
for $6,525 per annum, and that the proceeds could thereafter 
be applied to the general purposes of the Society. It is fair 
then to assume that now (though the Treasurer’s reports have 
never yet acknowledged any receipts from that source) the 
Society’s real estate of $114,000 is clear of all encumbrances, 
and will henceforth yield, in addition to all the accommoda- 
tions required by the business of the establishment, a clear in- 
crease of not less than $6,000 annually. The same statement 
(1857) shows that five years ago the Society’s capital, besides 
what is wisely and most productively invested in the building 
which it occupies, consists of “ machinery, presses and mate- 
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rial for printing and binding ;” “sheet stock, paper, stereotype 
plates, and engravings;” “books in the depository ;” “ books 
in the hands of colporteurs ;” sums “due from auxiliaries and 
others ;” and a small “ balance in the treasury ;”—all amount- 
ing at that time to $401,550. (Report, 1857, p. 211). De- 
duct from this aggregate $20,769, the then amount of those 
prospective “engagements for paper,” which have been the 
basis of so many pathetic appeals to the Christian public ; 
cancel, at the same time, as worthless, all the debts to the 
Society “ from auxiliaries and others,” amounting to $15,891, 
and the remainder ($364,890) is probably not far from the 
Society’s stock in trade to-day. Add to this the value of the 
real estate, ($114,000), now clear of all encumbrance, and 
surely we are safe in assuming that the American Tract So- 
ciety of New York began its last financial year with an accu- 
mulated capital, fixed and floating, of $478,000. How this 
amount of capital was accumulated, is a question of little 
moment. Yet it may satisfy a reasonable curiosity to say that 
the Tract House, with the ground it occupies, and with the 
expense of an entire demolition and reconstruction not many 
years ago, has been paid for, partly by the specific donation of 
$25,852.95 subscribed for that purpose chiefly by citizens of 
New York at the founding of the institution in 1825, and 
partly by the rents derived from the building itself—no dona- 
tions to the general use of the Society having been at any time 
diverted to the building fund. Of the stock in trade, some- 
what “more than $50,000” was contributed for that purpose, 
while the remainder has accrued from other sourees—from 
profits on sales, or from the investment of donations and lega- 
cies in the Society’s manufacturing and commercial operations, 
or from both. 

We do not inquire whether this amount of capital is, or is 
not, indispensable to the Society’s operations. It is enough 
that such a capital is actually employed, and that the interest 
on $478,000 must be reckoned as one item of annual expense 
in this method of doing good. At the rate of 6 per cent. 
that item is represented by the sum of $28,680 annually. 
Assuming that the active business—manufacturing, commer- 
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cial, and charitable—is conducted with the utmost frugality 
and wisdom ; and that the publications of the Society are, of 
all the tracts and books that are or might be, the best suited to 
the great end of diffusing the knowledge of Christ and pro- 
moting the interests of vital godliness and sound morality ; 
our present inquiry is only, How much does it cost to cireu- 
late religious tracts calculated to receive the approbation of all 
evangelical Christians? 

The report for 1857 gives us, (pp. 232, 233), among other re- 
sults of an investigation by a special committee appointed at 
the preceding anniversary, a “ Summary view of the Society’s 
receipts and expenditures for thirty-two years,” that is, from 
its beginning. At that time, the sum total of receipts from 
donations and legacies (aside from the building fund) was 
$2,160,715.87 ; while the sum total of publications granted as 
gratuities by the Society was estimated by the Executive Com- 
mittee as equivalent to $459,278.37,—less by one quarter than 
the retail prices. Add to these grants of publications the sum 
total of “foreign grants in cash,” $475,294, and the difference 
between all that had been given ¢o the Society in thirty-two 
years, and all that had been given away by the Society in the 
same period, is $1,226,143.20. “More than $50,000” of this 
had been given expressly as capital to be employed in the man- 
ufacturing and commercial business of the institution, and 
therefore could not be employed in purchasing tracts or books 
to give away. The remainder (if not the whole) may afford 
to those who read, mark, and inwardly digest the figures, some 
notion of how much it has cost to give away tracts valued by 
the manufacturers and donors themselves at less than a million 
of dollars. The benevolent public has given to the Amer- 
ican Tract Society of New York more than two dollars ($2.31) 
for every dollar’s worth of printed matter calculated to reeeive 
the approbation of all evangelical Christians, which the Socie- 
ty, with its great building free of rent, at the very centre of 
business in New York, kas been able to give away. Concede 
that $364,890 of the donations may be shown at the Tract 
House in the form of capital, and assume that the tracts and 
books sold have merely paid for themselves ; and $861,253 (an 
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average of $26,918 annually for thirty-two years) is what was 
expended in working the machinery of a Society which, how- 
ever desirous its officers may be to employ all means and all 
methods in diffiusing the knowledge of Christ and promoting 
the interests of vital godliness and sound morality, is strictly 
confined by its constitution to the one work of circulating re- 
ligious tracts. The working expenses of the institution for 
those thirty-two years (if we assume that it exists only to cir- 
culate tracts, and that the tracts which it circulates by sale are 
sold at reproductive prices) were almost forty per cent. of all 
its receipts from donations and legacies. The ratio for more 
recent years is sull greater. 

Such of our readers as are familiar with the operations of 
this Tract Society, have already perceived the bearing of these 
facts. The leading minds in the administration of the Society 
discovered, long ago, that the mere publication and voluntary 
circulation of tracts, and even of volumes, (for, to this day, 
their annual Reports, with something like an unconscious con- 
fession that the practice of the Society is at variance with its 
name and constitution, make a distinction between “ tracts” 
and “ volumes”), was not work enough for the capabilities of 
their institution. A system of auxiliary societies, with local 
depositories for the sale of publications, and with arrangements 
for the distribution of tracts from house to house by volun- 
teer distributers, was not enough. The institution, with its ac- 
cumulated capital, and with its growing income from dona- 
tions and legacies as well as from sale, could manufacture more 
books than it could sell, and more than it could reasonably 
give away. Hence the necessity of some enlargement ; and so 
there came into being a scheme and method of home missions 
for the whole country, to be sustained by contributions to the 
Tract Society, and to be managed by the central power in Nas- 
sau street. The English language was not sufficiently copious 
for the uses of such a scheme ; and it seemed expedient to en- 
rich the vocabulary of all evangelical Christians with two 
French words, quite difficult of pronunciation to untrained or- 
-gans, yet not less impressive on that account, and somewhat 
imposing by their outlandishness,—“ colporteur,” to dencte the 
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missionaries of this new model of missions,—and “ colportage,” 
to denote the method and system of operations. 

It is upon this system of home missions that the administra- 
tion of the Society has been expending, for these twenty years 
past, a large portion of its resources. This whole system of 
operations, as it seems to us, has been undertaken and pursu- 
ed in violation of that fundamental article in the constitution 
of the Society, by which its labors to diffuse the knowledge of 
Christ and to promote the interests of religion and morality 
are confined to the circulation of religious tracts calculated to 
receive the approbation of all evangelical Christians. We re- 
gard it as an attempt to organize and conduct a system of 
home missions under the pretense of doing something else. 
What is called colportage is a system of viva voce evangelism 
and itinerant preaching, sustained and conducted by an insti- 
tution which gave in the beginning of its existence an irrevo- 
eable pledge to do no such thing. 

If any of our readers are startled at the suggestion that the 
Society has thus trifled with the fundamental principle of its 
constitution, we beg such readers to remember that either the 
so much landed colportage is simply a method of getting the 
tracts and volumes into circulation, or it is something else; and 
that whatever else it may be, is a departure from the legiti- 
mate province of the institution, and a violation of the pledge 
on which it was founded. 

Assuming, then, for the present, that the colportage is what 
it ought to be, simply a method of circulating religious tracts— 
assuming that the good which is expected to result, and for the 
sake of which the agents are employed, is to be done simply by 
the books and tracts, and not by the viva voce teaching and 
exhortation of the agents, we encounter the question, How 
much does it cost to circulate religious tracts by such an agen- 
cy? Let us look a little more carefully at this particular ques- 
tion touching the expensiveness of tract distribution. We be- 
gin with the latest Annual Report. The Treasurer’s account 
for the year ending April 1, 1862, acknowledges the receipt 
of $48,242.57 from colporteurs and colporteur agencies, for 
publications sold. Under the head of “ Colportage,” the in- 
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formation is given that the number of “ volumes sold” by col- 
porteurs was 140,578; and from these elements we learn by 
calculation that the average price of the volumes sold was 34:3 
cents. Assuming that the average price of the “volumes 
granted” was the same, we find that the 34,445 volumes given 
away by colporteurs were equivalent to the additional sum of 
$11,814.63. If, then, we regard the publications gratuitously 
distributed, as paid for by the yearly contributions to the Soci- 
ety’s treasury for that purpose, (which is the fact), the entire 
amount of the business transacted by those agents during the 
year,—whether in the form of sales to individual purchasers, or 
in the form of sales to that great purchaser, the contributing 
public, for which the Society is almoner in every grant it 
makes—is $60,057.20. This is just what the colportage, con- 
sidered simply as an agency for the circulation of religious 
tracts calculated to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians, has accomplished within the year. And what has 
been the cost of this particular agency? The Treasurer tells 
the story. He has paid out, during the year, for the colportage 
department of the Society’s operations, (including $14,829.11 
for expenses of colporteur agencies and depositories, and $900.05 
paid to the New England Branch for colportage), $42,761.07. 
In other words, the expense of circulating religious tracts by 
this agency, is 71 per cent. on the amount of the business 
transacted. To every ten dollars’ worth of tracts and volumes 
which the colporteurs were able to sell or give away, there was 
paid by the contributing public seven dollars in addition to the 
value of the publications gratuitously distributed. 

If we go back to the Report for 1861, we have to deal with 
numbers somewhat larger. The receipts from colportage were 
$117,100.94. The number of “ volumes sold” was 412,408, giv- 
ing 28°4 cents as the average price. The number of “ volumes 
granted” was 100,035, equivalent (at the average price of the 
volumes sold) to $28,409.94. For that year, then, the sum 
total of the business done by the colportage department was 
$145,510.88. On the other hand, the Treasurer’s account 
shows that the expenses of colportage, aside from the value of 
the publications given away, were $100,823.71, or 69-2 per 
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cent. The result of that year was that for every ten dollars 
worth of publications sold or given away by the machinery of 
colportage, the contributing public, besides paying for the 
“volumes granted ” paid six dollars and ninety-two cents to 
sustain the machinery. 

If we go back another year, the results are not materially 
different. The receipts by the Treasurer from colportage, be- 
tween April 1, 1859, and April 1, 1860, were $130,520.21. 
“ Volumes sold ” were in number 442,785—at an average price, 
therefore, of 294 cents. ‘“ Volumes granted ” were in number 
120,282—equivalent, at the same average price, to $35,468.44. 
The total of the business done by colportage, both in selling 
and in giving, was therefore $165,988.65. For the same year 
the expenses of the colportage were $106,114.19, or 63-9 per 
cent. The cost of working the machine was six dollars and 
thirty-nine cents for every ten dollars’ worth of publications 
sold or given away. 

In the year 1858-9, the entire business, calculated by the 
same process, was $174,837.94; while the entire cost of sus- 
taining the machinery, was $113,092.82, or 64% per cent. on 
the amount of sales and gifts. For every ten dollars’ worth of 
volumes sold or granted, in the course of that year, by the col- 
portage arrangements, the contributing public generously paid 
six dollars and forty-six cents, beside paying for the volumes 
gratuitously distributed. 

Taking the average of these four years, we find that the cost 
of this colportage, considered as an arrangement for the sale 
and gratuitous distribution of the books, is 674 per cent. on 
the entire amount of the business thus transacted. We submit 
that this is a costly way of getting books into circulation. 
These many years it has been a marvel, and to some extent a 
lamentation, that the Society’s are so rarely sold by book- 
sellers, and can hardly be found save in a local depository or 
in a colporteur’s wagon. In answer to inquiries on this 
point, it has been said that the discount which the Society 
makes, from its retail prices, to the trade, is not a sufficient in- 
ducement. Booksellers have a much stronger motive to push 
the sale of books which they purchase from the publishers at 
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40 per cent. discount from the retail prices, than they can have 
to exert themselves in selling the Tract House books, which 
they cannot purchase at more than 20 per cent. discount from 
the prices at which the Society sells them wherever it can 
establish an auxiliary. Therefore whatever book the Society 
undertakes to manufacture, is likely soon to disappear from the 
ordinary channels of circulation. But what if the Society 
should propose to employ all honest booksellers as its agents 
for the sale and gratuitous distribution of its publications, and 
should offer them only three-fourths of what it has been pay- 
ing, according to the average of the last four years, to have 
the same work done by the itinerant venders whom it calls col- 
porteurs. Suppose it should say to every such bookseller, for 
every hundred dollars’ worth of publications which you will 
dispose of for us, binding yourself to give away according to 
your best judgment every fifth volume, and to sell the re- 
mainder on our account, at our prices, we will pay you fifty 
dollars. Would not that be a sufficient inducement to the 
trade? Would not every respectable bookseller in the United 
States and in the British Provinces become immediately a 
zealous agent in the work of circulating the Society’s publica- 
tions? Would not the Society’s volumes be much more known 
and purchased, and (so far as they are suited to their end) 
more extensively read, than they have ever yet been? This, 
no doubt, would be a costly way of getting the books into cir- 
culation ; but as an arrangement for selling and for gratuitous 
distribution, it would be cheaper than the colporteur system, 
by the difference between 50 per cent. and 67}. 

All these calculations, touching the cost of the colportage as 
related to the results, have been made on the hypothesis that 
the system is simply an arrangement for distributing the 
Society’s publications. But (we hardly need say) the suppo- 
sition is a violent one. This colportage, as it was contrived, as 
it is managed, and as it is expounded in the Reports of the 
Society and its appeals for pecuniary aid, is a very different 
thing from what we have been supposing it to be. Had the 
men whom this system employs been nothing else than itiner- 
ant venders of books, it would have been easy to find a name 
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for them without going out of the English language. The Re- 
ligions Tract Society of London has always made use, largely, 
of “hawkers” for the sale of its publications; and had the 
American Tract Society of New York not attempted to doa 
very different thing, it would have had no occasion to in- 
vent a different name. “Colporteur,” in French, is synony- 
mous with “ hawker” or “ peddler,” or what the Scotch call a 
“packman ;” but in the Tract Society English, it means a cer- 
tain sort of missionary, preaching the gospel in the service of 
the Tract Society. It is as a system of evangelization by “the 
living voice” more than by “the printed page,” that the col- — 
porteur department of the Society’s operations is continually 
commended to the approbation of the religious public. No- 
body could think of justifying so large an expenditure by the 
Society for its colportage, on any other ground than that every 
colporteur is employing his own intellectual faculties, his own 
knowledge of the Scriptures and of Christian doctrine, his 
own religious experience, his own tact and discretion, and his 
own power of utterance and persuasion, in the viva voce 
preaching of the gospel. Not merely as hawkers and distrib- 
uters of tracts and volumes, but as religious teachers and ex- 
horters holding forth the word of life in public assemblies and 
from house to house, they are commissioned, instructed, gov- 
erned, and held to a strict responsibility by the administration 
of the American Tract Society of New York. As religious 
teachers and exhorters, and not as book-agents merely, they 
are under the care of diocesan bishops or superintendents ; 
they are assembled from time to time for inspection and drill 
in synods or conferences; and every one of them, as his merits 
may seem to require, is subject to reproof, rebuke, censure, or 
dismission, as well as to approbation, translation, or promo- 
tion, from the central and archiepiscopal power which pays 
him his little stipend. To deny that this is a system of home 
missions, would be as preposterous as to deny that John Wes- 
ley established a system of home missions in England. 

We are not calling in question the necessity of some such 
system of home missions. We do not say that the American 
Home Missionary Society, and other institutions of that kind, 
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are not “necessarily restrained, or tied up with needless red 
tape, from sustaining and directing an itinerant evangelism 
like that which the Tract Society calls colportage. We are 
only pointing out the very palpable fact that this is missionary 
work, a work of evangelization by the living voice, and there- 
fore something very different from “the circulation of religious 
tracts calculated to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians.” 

Let it not be said that this colporteur system contradicts 
only the letter, and is perfectly consistent with the spirit of 
the Society’s constitution. Not only does the spirit, as well as 
the letter of the constitution, require the Society to operate ex- 
clusively by the circulation of religious tracts, but the extreme 
jealousy of the constitution on all doctrinal and sectarian 
questions testifies with a sort of abhorrence against so hazard- 
ous a measure as the employment of living human preachers, 
each with his idiosynerasy and his ecclesiastical traditions and 
sympathies, to teach and to preach in the name of the Society. 
The constitution is not satisfied with prescribing that the So- 
ciety’s tracts shall be calculated to receive the approbation of 
all evangelical Christians. In its watchfulness against every 
indiscreet expression which might involve some difference of 
opinion or feeling among evangelical Christians, it provides 
for the annual election of a Publishing Committee, which “shall 
contain no two members from the same ecclesiastical connec- 
tion,” and stipulates that “ no tract shall be published to which 
any member of that committee shall object.” In regard to all 
printed matter issued in the name of the Society, this constitu- 
tional provision is rigidly enforced. Edwards’s History of Re- 
demption must be corrected, lest it give offense to Episco- 
palians or Arminians. Merle D’Aubigne’s History of the Ref- 
ormation must be corrected, lest it offend some anti-Pedobap- 
tist prejudice. The author of such books as the “ Inquiry 
into the Freedom of the Will,” the “ Dissertation on the End 
for which God created the World,” and the “ Dissertation on the 
Nature of True Virtue,” must not be allowed to narrate his own 
religious experience in his own way, but his story must be 
corrected, like a school-boy’s composition, because some evan- 
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gelical Christians might not be pleased with his statements 
of the Calvinistie doctrines against which his mighty in- 
tellect struggled for a while, and which he at last accepted 
as his hope and his joy. The genius of this constitution, 
as the Publishing Committee have always administered it, is 
not toleration of differences, but suppression of differences. 
Not even a handbill tract is to be issued till every trait 
by which it could be recognized as evangelically Armin- 
ian or evangelically Calvinistic, Wesleyan or Hopkinsian, 
Old School or New School, Baptist or Pedobaptist, has been 
carefully effaced. So long as the Society operates only by the 
circulation of tracts, this policy of suppressing the differences 
of opinion or of practice which exist among evangelical 
Christians, is practicable. But when the Society begins to 
teach, to exhort, to warn, or to comfort, by living agents, such 
a policy becomes simply impossible. Every one of the preach- 
ers commissioned, and sent forth, and salaried, “to diffuse a 
knowledge of Our Lord Jesus Christ a8 the Redeemer of sinners, 
and to promote the interests of vital godliness and sound 
morality,” by teaching and exhorting from house to house, and 
by addressing, religious assemblies, is himself, for the time be- 


ing, an entire publishing committee. Doubtless, the colpor- 
teurs are taken, like the officers and directors, “ from different 


denominations of Christians;” and if they were required to 


work in squads of “not less than three, nor more than six,” 
and it were carefully provided that each squad should “ con- 
tain no two members of the same ecclesiastical connection ;” 
the unalogy of the constitution would be carried out. But, 
from the necessity of the case, each colporteur operates alone, 
and must needs be of some one “ ecclesiastical connection.” 
He may be a Methodist, or a Baptist, or a Presbyterian, or an 
Episcopalian, but in no one colporteur can these different de- 
nominations be so mingled as to balance and neutralize each 
other. Yet every one of these five hundred colporteurs—how- 
ever uninstructed in theology, however enthusiastic in his 
temperament, however inaccurate in thought and language, 
however devoted to his ecclesiastical connection and sectarian 
traditions—may go from house to house, and from one religious 
assembly to another, narrating his own religious experience as 
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an instance and illustration of what it is to be born again. 
Jonathan Edwards may not do this till a committee of six 
Doctors of Theology, representing as many different ecclesias- 
tical connections, has clipped and straightened out his story, 
has mitigated the sectarianism of his doctrine, has corrected 
every inaccurate or too intense expression, and has made him 
generally more fit for the company of all evangelical Chris- 
tians. But what so illustrious a theologian, so profound a 
thinker, so devout and enlightened a believer, may not do, the 
live tract—the illiterate and warm-hearted colporteur—may do. 
Why should the printed tract, penned perhaps by the wisest 
and most gifted of Christ’s uninspired servants, be so jealously 
inspected, trimmed, and patched, in order to its being made 
conformable to the Society’s catholic basis, while the oral tract, 
made up of winged words that fly unguided, is permitted to 
circulate in the name and at the expense of the Society with a 
perfect looseness? How palpable is it that the conception of 
this “saddle-bags ministry,” as it is sometimes called in the 
Reports of the Executive Committee, is irreconcilably at va- 
riance with the fundamental idea of the constitution, namely : 
that the Society shall utter nothing which is not calculated to 
receive the approbation of all evangelical Christians. 

If, then, we would estimate correctly the cost of tract distri- 
bution as undertaken and prosecuted by the American Tract So- 
ciety of New York, here is an important fact which must not 
be omitted from the calculation. Inasmuch as it was found 
long ago that the possible contributions to the Society were far 
greater than the Society’s ability to circulate its publications 
by its members, its auxiliaries, or any other agency, another 
kind of work has been undertaken, which is noé the circulation 
of religious tracts, and which violates the most sacred pledges 
of the Society’s constitution. We impute no dishonest inten- 
tion to anybody, no conscious perpetration of even a pious 
fraud ; but the fact cannot be denied that the Society, which 
was founded and endowed for the one purpose of circulating 
religious tracts calculated to receive the approbation of all 
evangelical Christians, has become a Missionary Society, under 
the name of a Tract Society, employing sometimes from six to 
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seven hundred missionaries in a single year, calling them by a 
French name, which means hawkers or peddlers, but ashamed to 
translate the word into honest English, and yet not daring to 
call them what they are in fact, missionaries or evangelists. 
The question whether such a system of evangelization is 
needed in this country, and whether it is capable of being used 
to great effect for the advancement of knowledge and religion, 
stands quite apart from the question whether this Tract Society 
is forbidden by the pledges of its constitution, and by its nature 
as essentially intolerant of doctrinal and ecclesiastical diversi- 
ties, to institute and conduct a system of evangelization by 
living and fallible missionaries. The usefulness of what is 
called colportage, or the necessity of some such itinerancy to 
the diffusion of evangelical knowledge, may be manifest and 
may be a good reason for instituting such a system, without 
being any reason at all for its being instituted by a manufac- 
turing and charitable corporaticn, which incorporates into its 
fundamental law a pledge that it will operate only by the cir- 
culation of religious tracts, and a further pledge that its funds 
shall not be expended in the utterance of any thought or word 
not calculated to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians, or not sanctioned beforehand by the unanimous ap- 
probation of a Publishing Committee supposed to represent the 
diverse views of different and mutually jealous ecclesiastical 
connections. The Wesleyan Itinerancy was in its origin— 
and is now, wherever its preachers are really itinerant and not 
stationed—just such a system, the genuine “ saddle-bags minis- 
try.” Out of the fact that the selling of good books is 
necessarily incidental to the work of a Methodist itinerant 
preacher, has grown, as from the germ, the Methodist Book 
Concern. The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States, or of the Wesleyan body in 
England, is, in its original theory, a colporteur convention. 
Without having instituted any inquiry, we hazard the conjec- 
ture that the average cost of a colporteur to the treasury of 
this Tract Society, is far greater than the average cost of an 
itinerant preacher in the mest destitute regions to any common 
treasury, whether of the annual or of the General Conference. 
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Nor can we doubt that the average Methodist circuit-rider is 
far more useful than the average Tract Society colporteur. 
The former organizes Christian institutions, not, indeed, in the 
best way, but in the Methodist way. The latter organizes 
nothing. Whatever advantages may accrue to the Tract 
Society system of missions from the fact that it is pledged to 
bear the banner of no ecclesiastical connection or denomina- 
tion, are more than balanced by its incapacity of establishing 
anywhere, or seeking to establish, a Christian church of any 
denomination, or of none. 

If a system of itinerant home missions, additional to the 
Methodist itineracy, and employing laymen as well as ordained 
and professional ministers of the gospel, is important to the 
evangelization of this country; and if it is essential to the well- 
working of such a system that it be established by a voluntary 
association, uniting in its support as many evangelical Chris- 
tians as can codperate in such a work; then, surely, there is 
nothing to hinder the setting up of such a system frankly and 
openly, as the American Home Missionary Society was estab- 
lished, or the American and Foreign Christian Union. Will 
it be said that an organization for that avowed purpose would 
not have been calculated to receive the approbation of all 
evangelical Christians—that the ministry would have been 
alarmed at it—that the churches would have refused to sustain 
it? Will it be said that for such reasons this Tract Society, 
having already a national position, a revenue for charitable 
purposes, and a powerful machinery for influencing the church- 
es, was just the institution to undertake a work of home 
missions in all parts of the country by itinerant preachers and 
exhorters? Our answer is that if the Society has thus taken 
advantage of its position, its revenue, and its influence acquired 
as a Society pledged to operate exclusively by the circulation 
of religious tracts—if it has established, under taking names 
and pretenses, a system of itinerant teaching and preaching 
which the ministry and the churches would have repudiated at 
the outset, had it been frankly and intelligibly proposed to 
them for their acceptance ; then this great system, with all its 
expenditure imposed upon the churches without their intelli- 
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gent consent, must be taken into the calculation when we un- 
dertake to inquire what it costs to circulate religious tracts by 
the agency of this American Tract Society. The Society, 
which was instituted for the two-fold purpose of manufacturing 
such tracts and of circulating them by sale and by gratuitous 
distribution, and which was pledged to attempt no other work, 
has outgrown the simple but humble business committed to its 
administration, and has exalted itself into a central power for 
setting up and governing a great itinerancy of ordained and 
unordained evangelists, whose glory as a body is, that most of 
them are illiterate. 

Having departed so far and so persistently from the original 
intent and the essential constitution of the Society, the Execu- 
tive Committee, as might have been expected, is not to be de- 
terred by constitutional scruples from undertaking other enter- 
prises equaliy unwarrantable. When the astute General But- 
ler, at Fortress Monroe, hit upon the happy discovery that 
slaves (though, according to the principles of the Breckinridge 
party in which he had been so recently a standard-bearer, they 
are not recognized by the Constitution as anything else than 
property) are contraband of war, and are therefore not to be 
given up to anybody from within the lines of the enemy; it 
was altogether reasonable for the American Missionary Associ- 
ation to institute a mission and establish schools among the 
freedmen who, under the name of contrabands, were gathered 
by hundreds at and around the Fortress. Nor was there any 
impropriety (other than the awkwardness of gross inconsistency) 
in a donation of books from the administration of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society at New York to aid the mission among the 
contrabands. It is the function of the Society to give away its 
tracts, its broad-sheets, and its volumes. Whenslavery and all 
the barbarous laws necessary to it, were abolished in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the American Missionary Association, 
the American Sunday School Union, and we know not how 
many other institutions, were ready to occupy the field thus 
laid open with arrangements for teaching the freed population 
to read, the proper function of the Tract Society was to codp- 
erate with all these institutions by the donation of “ religious 
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tracts.” But that method of codperation, being subsidiary and 
not primary, was quite too humble for a great and powerful 
institution, which having long ago forgotten that it was only a 
Society for the circulation of religious tracts, has been accus- 
tomed to employ and govern its hundreds of missionaries. 
Accordingly the administration in Nassau street has under- 
taken the work of establishing and sustaining schools in the 
District of Columbia for “the mental and religious instruction 
of all the colored people, adult and youthful, who desire it;” 
and in the latest issue of its official journal is calling on the 
public for contributions, with a significant intimation that as 
fast as slaves are freed by our advancing armies, the work of 
establishing schools for their mental and religious instruction 
is to be prosecuted in the name of that Society. 

Such obliviousness of the most important article in the Soci- 
ety’s constitution is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the ad- 
ministration has been in the habit of appealing to that same 
article, for these many years past, with an almost wearisome 
iteration. As all our readers know, the policy of the Publish- 
ing Committee in regard to whatever might alarm the jealous 
and truculent power that rules in the slaveholding States, has 
been (we select the mildest possible phrase) excessively prudent. 
Under their editorial power, the catholic sense of evangelical 
Christendom, in regard to the wickedness of negro slavery and of 
the African slave-trade, has been carefully and almost absolutely 
suppressed in the Society’s publications. Doubtless it was 
right that the institution should not be committed to either 
side of the controversy between the modern dogma of immedi- 
ate abolition, and the old doctrine that slavery might be right- 
eously abolished by some process that shall educate the en- 
slaved, and train them to the habit of working for wages, and 
that shall guard the commonwealth against the perils incident 
to so great a revolution. A religious tract affirming or deny- 
ing the modern dogma on that subject would not be “ caleu- 
lated to receive the approbation of all evangelical Christians ;” 
for there is no room to doubt that evangelical Christians are 
found on both sides of that question. Some evangelical Chris- 
tians believe, devoutly, that slaveholding, in all circumstances 
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and under all modifications or conditions, is sinful on the part 
of the slaveholder ; while others, believing with equal earnest- 
ness that the institution of negro slavery in a State is nothing 
else than organized injustice, do nevertheless believe also 
that there are circumstances in which a Christian man, finding 
himself the owner of slaves, may be justified in retaining his 
power over them for a season. Therefore a religious tract for 
or against the doctrine that not only slavery but all ownership 
of a slave is sin, would not be calculated to receive the appro- 
bation of all evangelical Christians. But the reticence of the 
New York American Tract Society concerning slavery has not 
been confined to “doubtful disputations.” It has extended to 
points on which there is no possibility of two opinions among 
men worthy to be recognized as Christians of any sort. He 
who holds that the arrangement by which one man’s wife and 
children are another man’s property, and by which the divine- 
ly given rights of the husband and father are merged and ex- 
tinguished in the pretended rights of the owner, is not only not 
evangelical, but not a Christian; and the Society that under- 
takes to diffuse the knowledge of Christ and to promote the 
interests of vital godliness and sound morality by circulating 
religious tracts calculated to receive his approbation, might as 
well put the king of Dahomey on its Publishing Committee. 
He who holds that it is right to take away the key of knowl- 
edge from the poor and to make the teaching of the alphabet a 
crime, so that millions in a land of Bibles shall be kept in an 
enforced ignorance of God’s written word,—or that it is not 
the duty of a nominally Christian man, having servants under 
his control, to take care that they learn to read the Bible,— 
may be a devout Romanist, but he is not to be recognized as a 
Protestant, much less as an evangelical Christian ; and the re- 
ligious tracts that are calculated to receive his approbation, 
cannot be in the highest degree adapted to diffuse a saving 
knowledge of Christ, nor to promote the interests of vital god- 
liness and sound morality. He who can know what that 
slave-trade is which has been carried on in these United States 
with increasing wickedness ever since the African slave-trade 
was prohibited, and can refuse to testify against it—he who 
VOL, XXI. 40 
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ean see with any feeling less than irrepressible indignation 
that deep substratum of all slave-state wealth and commerce 
cropping out in the horrible slave-pens and slave-markets of 
Norfolk, Richmond, and New Orleans—he who can hear the 
story of any one among ten thousand fathers and mothers, 
whose children, when old enough for the market, are taken 
away and sold as remorselessly as a Vermont farmer sells the 
increase of his herds and flocks, and can at the same time de- 
mand in the name of Christian fraternity that there shall be no 
remonstrance in the name of God against so hideous an atroci- 
ty—has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. Yet 
these are among the topics of vital godliness and sound moral- 
ity on which the Publishing Committee and the entire admin- 
istration of that Tract Society have maintained a careful reti- 
cence, under the pretence that religious tracts, dealing ever so 
gently with such themes, were not calculated to receive the ap- 
probation of all evangelical Christians. How diligently, and 
with how sensitive a conscience, must they have studied that 
first article of their Society’s constitution, year after year, just 
while they were instituting and conducting a grand system of 
missionary operations, in absolute disregard of that same 
article. 

Four years ago that policy of reticence culminated. A dis- 
tinction had been clearly propounded, and had been discussed 
for several years, between tracts against slavery in its political 
relations and aspects, and tracts exhibiting the duties or warn- 
ing against the temptations that arise out of the existence of 
slavery,—and also between tracts propounding any anti-slavery 
doctrine or theory on which evangelical Christians differ in 
opinion, and tracts insisting on those great duties of justice, of 
mercy, and of chastity, concerning which there is and can be 
no dispute among Christians of whatever surname. In 1856 
the Executive Committee themselves accepted this distinction 
in their Report. Their words were, “It seems to have been 
understood by the whole community that the subject of slavery, 
in its aspects of national, political, and sectional strife, could 
not be discussed by this Society. Yet there are other aspects 
of the subject, and of duties and evils connected with it, in 
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which it might be hoped that evangelical Christians, north and 
south, would agree ; and so far as this is the fact, and tracts 
of this character, breathing the love of Christ and promising 
usefulness, shall be presented, the committee know no reason 
why they should not be approved and published.” At the 
next annual meeting, (May, 1857,) on the report of a large and 
highly conservative committee, the result of a year of consid- 
eration, the Society, in a very large assembly, resolved, with- 
out a dissenting voice, “that the political aspects of slavery 
lie entirely without the proper sphere of this Society, and 
cannot be discussed in its publications; but that those moral 
duties which grow out of the existence of slavery, as well as 
those moral evils and vices which it is known to promote, and 
which are condemned in Scripture, and so much deplored by 
evangelical Christians, undoubtedly do fall within the province 
of this Society, and can and ought to be discussed in a fraternal 
and Christian spirit.” The publication of that resolution 
roused the malignant power which, in the name of public 
opinion, has so long maintained, in the slaveholding States, a 
perpetual reign of terror. Not for a moment would that 
power tolerate the proposal to circulate religious tracts on those 
moral duties which grow out of the existence of slavery, or on 
those moral evils and vices which it is known to promote. Of 
course, the timid Christianity of those States—salt that had 
lost its saltness—a Christianity that had long disused the 
function of testifying in Christ’s name against the oppression of 
the poor, and had taken up in its stead the function of asserting 
a divine warrant for “slavery as it exists ” with all its incidental 
horrors—cowered and made haste to give a new demonstration 
of its fealty to “Southern institutions.” Overwhelmed by re- 
monstrances and protests that came in a cloud from all the 
area of slavery, the Executive Committee succumbed to the 
prospect of a conflict with the malignant genius of cppression, 
and returned deliberately to the old policy of dumbness in re- 
gard to sins that are the opprobrium of our country and the 
horror of Christendom. At the next annual meeting (four 
years ago) that retrogression of the Executive Committee was 
sanctioned by the Society. In succeeding years, the policy to 
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which the institution was then committed has been pursued 
by the administration, and has been tumultuously reasserted 
by a numerous majority in the annual meetings against a 
persistent minority. Even a proposal for a tract on the wick- 
edness of the African slave-trade could not obtain a courteous 
reception as lately as 1860, though that trade was then, as now, 
piracy by act of Congress; and though New York was then, as it 
is not now, a chief center of that piratical commerce. Through 
all those years, the policy of being dumb in the presence of the 
most stupendous wickedness known to the civilized world in 
this nineteenth century, has been constantly vindicated by a 
reference to the first article of the Society’s constitution, and 
by the pretense that no tract exposing any feature of that 
wickedness could be “calculated to receive the approbation of 
all evangelical Christians.” 

But within the last year, without any change in the constitu- 
tion, and without any change of men in the administration, 
this long-established policy has been suddenly and thoroughly 
reversed. The publications of the Society have begun to assail 
not only the crimes and vices incidental to the institution of 
slavery, but slavery itself, even “in its aspects of political, na- 
tional, and sectarian strife.” We approve the new policy in 
itself considered ; but how are we to understand it considered 
in relation to the past? How are we to understand it in rela- 
tion to the trustworthiness of the institution itself and the 
moral quality of the forces by which it is controlled? We 
hoped that the Report of the Executive Committee would place 
the Society, frankly and honorably, where it could be respect- 
ed. Had that Report said, “ Recent events have given us light: 
We are now convinced that tracts exposing the wickedness of 
the slave-trade and of slavery, and exhorting and encouraging 
good men to labor for the abolition of such wickedness, are 
calculated to receive the approbation of all evangelical Chris- 
tians: The Christianity which is offended at such tracts is in 
our judgment, under the better light which we have now re- 
ceived, not worthy to be recognized as evangelical ;’—the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the institution would have been vindi- 
cated. But without some statement of that sort, uttered in 
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Christian frankness and put upon record, the present position 
of the Society and of the administration is condemned by all 
their past professions of conscientious adherence to the consti- 
tution. Two years ago, it was pretended that any publication 
bearing on the evils confessedly incidental to slavery, or even 
insisting on the duties of masters, is contrary to the Society’s 
constitution, inasmuch as it is not calculated to receive the ap- 
probation of some evangelical Christians in the slave-holding 
states. But now the Executive Committee, not only in their 
volume on’ the “Enormity of the Slave-trade,” (made up, in 
part, of purely political speeches and documents), but in the 
monthly issues of their “ Messenger,” are assailing the institu- 
tion of slavery. Are such publications better calculated to-day, 
than they were two years ago, to receive the approbation of 
evangelical Christians (so called) in South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi? If not, where is that delicate conscience of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee? Where is their scrupulous deference to 
the first article of the Society’s constitution? Are they now 
violating their conscience and defying the constitution; or 
was their late scrupulousness a mere pretense? Have they 
changed their opinion about the meaning of that prohibition 
which, two years ago, was so binding on their conscience? If 
so, they not only owe it to themselves to announce distinctly 
the change they have experienced, (on the principle that “ with 
the mouth confession is made to salvation”); but they owe it to 
their constituents, to the public, to truth, aud to the God of 
truth, to recall and refute the arguments, recorded and stereo- 
typed, which condemn, as a breach of trust on their part, the 
cause they are now pursuing. 

For the present, then, and till the Executive Committee 
shall put itself right before the public, we are compelled to re- 
gard this inglorious inconsistency, on the part of an institution 
ever making the largest professions of zeal for vital godliness, 
as one item in the cost of circulating religious tracts under the 
system of that Society. Individually, the members of that 
committee are men of the highest integrity, but the system 
under which they are acting must be radically vicious or it 
would not produce such fruits. 
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Arrticte XII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Repuies ro “Essays anp Reviews.”*—This volume was re. 
printed last of the volumes which the Essays and Reviews have 
called forth. The other two were noticed in our number for April. 
The school of English churchmen from which this proceeds is in- 
dicated by the circumstance that it is introduced by a preface 
from Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, to whom the publishers 
“tender their thanks,” “not only for the preface, but for advice 
and assistance also in making the necessary arrangements in pro- 
ducing such a volume.” The preface does no especial honor, how- 
ever, to the Bishop’s knowledge, taste, or temper; nor, indeed, to 
his skill in writing the English language. It is, however, very 
brief indeed, for “diocesan arrangements compelled” the writer 
to postpone his designed discussion of the general subject,—but it 
is long enough to show some signs of an uncharitable and intoler- 
ant temper, as well as some weakness of judgment. Some per- 
sons, he observes, see in the appearance of the new objections to 
revelation “a mere reiction from recently renewed assertions of 
the preéminent importance of dogmatic truth and of primitive 
Christian practice.” ‘“ Much more true is the explanation, which 
sees in it the first stealing over the sky of the lurid lights which 
shall be shed profusely around the great Antichrist.” ‘ With such 
a wide-spread current of thought, then, the strong foundations of 
Church-of-England faith came rudely in contact. Her simple re- 
tention of the primitive forms of the Apostolic Church ; her Min- 
istry, and her Sacraments ; her firm hold of primitive truth ; her 
Creeds; her Scriptures; her Formularies; her Catechism; and 
her Articles; all of these were alike at variance with the new ra- 





* Replies to “ Essays and Reviews.” I. Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D. D.; 
II. Rev. H. J. Rose, B. D,; III. Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D. D.; IV. Rev. W. J. 
Irons, D. D.; V. Rev. G. Rorison, M. A.; VI. Rev. A. W. Haddan, B. D.; VII. 
Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Oxford; 
and letters from the Radcliffe Observer and the Reader in Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 438. 
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tionalistic unbelief. The struggles and strifes of the last thirty 
years have been the inevitable consequence.” These sentences 
and others which we might quote indicate the stand-point from 
which the most of these Replies are written, as well as the spirit 
by which some of them are animated. The point of view is that 
of the lofty Church-of-Englandism which judges all re-investiga- 
tion of the Evidences and the import of revelation to be both 
needless and presumptuous, which accepts the past discussions 
which its own theologians of an earlier time have prescribed as 
amply sufficient for the exigencies of the present, and which is 
disposed to denounce all recent speculations and earnest in- 
quiries as rationalistic in spirit and dangerous in tendency. It is 
doubtless true that the Essays and Reviews are justly open to the 
severest censure and deserve a pointed rebuke for the flippancy of 
their arguments, the credulity of their unbelief, and the boldness, 
not to say the blasphemy, of some of their positions. But it 
should be remembered, on the cther hand, that the book, in some 
sense, also represents thousands of honest inquirers who would 
fain have their traditionary faith reassured, and thousands more of 
honest doubters whose misgivings and difficulties cannot be ap- 
peased by lordly assumption or churchly indignation. Prof. Jow- 
ett has said many ill-advised and dangerous things in his Essay on 
the Interpretation of Scripture and in his commentaries. That 
he should have been left to say and think them is in great part to 
be ascribed to the neglect of theological study and culture which 
has been so somnolently allowed in Oxford, in the very diocese of 
the Lord Bishop Samuel. But neither Prof. Jowett nor his friend 
will think themselves answered—certainly they will not be con- 
vinced nor satisfied by the counter Essay of Canon Wordsworth. 
The supercilious air and the contemptuous tone in which his true 
things are uttered deprives them of much of their effect, while 
the ignorant misconception of the real and important truths which 
occasioned the exaggerations and errors of Jowett is creditable 
neither to his knowledge nor his charity. A severe, but not un- 
just, critic of Wordsworth would find ample material for animad- 
version in his own bald puerilities of illustration and his narrow 
anti-Puritanism. To this reply the attention of the majority of 
readers will naturally be directed first, because of the superior in- 
terest and importance which pertain to the Essay which it is de- 
signed to refute. It is rather unfortunate that the most import- 
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ant, as well as the ablest Tractate of the original volume should 
be confronted by the weakest and most excepticnable in the whole 
volume of “ Replies.” 

The other Essays are of unequal merit and interest. The one 
on The Education of the World is an able and sufficient answer to 
the well-meant, but strangely Paganized discourse of Dr. Temple. 
The single sentence which we quote is a grateful exhibition of a 
better spirit than that which is exhibited in some of the other Re- 
plies, as well as the expression of a wholesome truth. 


“In conclusion, may the writer of these pages be allowed to express the hope 
that the controversy which the seven Essays have roused, will be conducted by 
those opposed to them not only calmly and temperately, but with a candid ac- 
knowledgment of those truths after which the Essayists are groping, and with 
which their very serious errors are weighted? Mere denials and protests do lit- 
tle or nothing; we must seek to disentangle the truth which they are misrepre- 
senting, and to set it forth, if possible, free of their perversions.” 


The reply to the Essay of Dr. Williams on Bunsen by Rev. H. 
J. Rose is just, and well put in most of its positions, though it be- 
trays some of the ignorance of German criticism and theology, 
which seems to be inveterate among the best advised of the Eng- 
lish scholars. 

The Essay on Miracles, counter to that of Baden Powell, con- 
tains many just and pertinent thoughts, but is scarcely equal to 
the exigencies of the argument or to those of the times. A pas- 
sage from one of the notes is a little noticable, considering that it 
was written by the Margaret Professor of Divinity. “Iam not 
acquainted with Coleridge’s works: but judging from the use 
which Professor Powell and others have made of them, I cannot 
but think he has in this respect, through dread of one extreme, 
contributed ‘to thrust the pendulum back with too violent a 
swing’ toward the opposite.” One is tempted to ask whether the 
Professor could not have contrived to beg or borrow acopy of the 
works of Coleridge somewhere in Oxford. 

Perhaps the most significant of these Replies is that on “ the 
idea of the National Church, (considered in reply to Mr. Wilson.)” 
It is not only an answer to Wilson’s very latitudinarian views re- 
specting comprehension and subscription, but it confesses distinct- 
ly the weakness of the position of the English Church from its re- 
lation to the State, and urges in a very honest and outspoken lan- 
guage the absclute and impending necessity that the Church can- 
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not long continue to occupy its present attitude in respect to its 
connection with the State and the lack of discipline. We quote 
the following : 


“Well will it be if the present controversy bring back honest minds to the 
principle impressed on the history of all Christendom from the Pentecost onwards 
—that the communicants of a church, with their baptized depéndents, are the 
church. ‘We being many are one body; for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.’* A departure from this point, towards any other ‘ comprehension,’ is a de- 
parture in the direction of ultimate infidelity,—which only a lack of the logical pow- 
er fails at once to detect. For the world’s sake, no less than the church’s, the sacred 
rites of our religion must, before long, be more discriminately used. The church 
cannot forever go on lamenting her ‘lack of discipline.’ The State cannot con- 
tinue nominally to acknowledge our Christianity as Divine, and then browbeat 
it—(as capriciously as Indians their idols when deaf to their prayers). This will 
never be tolerable to a people who, whatever they become, will not be Indian in 
superstition. 

“Let men ponder well the theory, whether it be called ‘ Positivism,’ or ‘ Multi- 
tudinism,’ or this ideal ‘ Nationalism,’ which ‘ philosophers’ have propounded for 
them, as thinking the world is now ripe for it. ‘ Broad Christianity,’ as if to put 
us to shame, has been held up as a glass before the mind of this generation ; it is 
represented as demanded by the character and needs of the age. And yes,—this 
‘Multitudinism’ is truly the only idea which will fairly account for the treatment 
which our religion has submitted to receive,—a theory of unrrincrrie. The con- 
science of the church has been so frequently crushed, the free expression of her 
mind so restrained, that bolder thinkers than our statesmen have not hesitated at 
last (as has been seen) to put out as a theory for future action that which has, 
however unconsciously, been almost a theory of the past,—a ‘ Multitudinist’ na- 
tional church, of which ‘public opinion’ is to be the rule, and from which every 
creed and article may be withdrawn, and only such portion of the New Testa- 
ment be admitted as each individual may approve as genuine, and ‘ interpret’ to 
his own mind ! 

“ Neither for the nation, nor for the individual, can it be safe to go on without 
principle.” 

The Essay on the Creative Week will attract much attention 
from its novel and bold hypothesis in respect to the six days work, 
which to certain minds may seem quite as neological and destruc. 
tive as some of the tenets of Prof. Jowett. We cannot afford the 
room even for a brief statement of this hypothesis, nor for any no- 
tice of the well meant and kind tempered Essay on Rationalism. 

The volume of Replies is not only theologically valuable, but it 
is also psychologically instructive to those who watch with interest 
the developments and directions of thought in the English Church 





* 1 Cor. x, 17. 
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that has been brought to light by the agitations occasioned by the 
publication of the Essays and Reviews. 


TRENCH ON THE EpisTLEs TO THE SEVEN CuurcueEs In Asta.*— 
Like all Dean Trench’s books this volume is full of pleasant and 
profitable reading. The deeply religious character of the author, 
his various reading and elegant taste, together with his general 
soundness of judgment, make everything which comes from his 
pen worthy of perusal, and leave a sweet impression behind. We 
should not call him the most reliable of interpreters, nor is this 
work very strong meat for the theological students to whom in 
the shape of lectures it was first communicated ; but few men 
can make passages of Scripture so interesting as this gifted writer 
can, and we hope that he will live and write for years to come. 

Upon one point of leading importance in the interpretation of 
the Epistles to the Seven Churches we must express our dissent 
from his views. We refer to the angels of the churches, whom 
he decides to be bishops. ‘“ What can the angel be but a bishop? 
—a bishop, too, with the prerogatives which we ascribe to one.” 
We are well aware that this explanation is adopted by many, and 
are quite willing to concede that it is more natural or rather less 
unnatural than that opinion which finds the collective presbytery 
in the angel, and than that other which regards the angel as the 
“ messenger ”’ of the church in any sense whatever. But we think 
that the view of Trench—even were we to admit that the Episco- 
pal idea had already unfolded itself in any part of the church when 
this book of the Apocalypse was written—cannot be maintained 
on exegetical grounds. In short, let a person be prepared, with 
our admirable author, to hold to so early a preéminence of one 
pastor and teacher in a church over the rest, we cannot find that 
view supported here. 

For in the first place the proprieties of the symbols seem to be 
against it. The star is something celestial, standing apart from 
the candlesticks. How then can the Divine poet of the Apoca- 
lypse have conceived of it as a presiding officer in and an integral 
part of a church ? 

Secondly, the seven stars are explained—the mystery in them is 





* Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia, Rev. II, IIL. 
By Ricwarp Cuexevix Trencu, D. D., Dean of Westminster. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 12mo. pp. 312. 
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disclosed—by saying that they are angels of the churches. The 
sacred writer has given us an interpretation of what he means in 
simple language. How then are we entitled to take the word an- 
gel in a sense unknown to this book and to the whole of Scripture 
besides? The Apostle would not have explained his symbol by 
this word, unless he intended to have it understood in its ordina- 
ry sense ; otherwise he would interpret a symbol by words which 
required an interpretation more than the symbol itself. 

And again, what can an “ angel’ of a church mean, if applied to 
a presiding officer over a church? It is most unnatural to apply 
it to a bishop as presiding over a church, as an angel over one of 
the elements. If the idea of presiding was prominent in the 
Apostle’s mind, he would have used a word better fitted to express 
his thought. It must then have been taken in the ordinary sense 
of messenger. But from whom is the messenger? From the 
church plainly, as it would be forced and unnatural to make an 
angel of a church a messenger sent from Christ tothe church. To 
whom then is the messenger sent? To Christ? But this is 
equally forced, no hint of any such thing being contained in the 
context. 

We conclude then that “angel” here takes the same sense 
which it has through this book in multitudes of places. The 
angel of the church is the angel presiding over the church, or 
better, the notion of the church itself embodied in an angelic na- 
ture, the representation or recapitulation of the church. 

Dean Trench goes so far as to separate the angel from the 
church, as having his own distinct responsibilities and sins. Thus 
he says “the Laodicean angel and the church which he was drag- 
ging into the same ruin with himself,” (p. 265); and again, “ the 
angel of Ephesus had more of Christ than he” [the angel of Per- 
gamum] had, (p. 164). To us this appears almost absurd. The 
style itself, by passing over to the second person plural, shows the 
contrary, as in the words “ Behold the Devil shall cast some of you 
into prison.” Until we take the position that in these words to 
the Seven Churches they alone as communities are addressed, we 
must maintain either that the angels or bishops alone do all which 
is praised and blamed, or else that there is an identity of feeling 
and action in all cases between the bishops and the churches, which 
to say the least is improbable. When our excellent author asks 
(p. 77) “how could holy angels be charged with such delinquen- 
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cies as are laid to the charge of the angels here,” he is guilty of an 
error of interpretation, in attributing to them what is spoken only 
of the church—in fact, of turning poetry into prose. 

Will it be said that it is unnatural to make the angel stand for 
the idea of the church, or as the personified community, when the 
candlestick represents the church? It is perhaps enough to say, 
in reply, that those who find a difficulty in this explanation can 
fall back upon the conception of a superintending angel of which 
the Book of Revelations supplies so many instances. 


Bence.’s Gnomon.*—More than a year ago we received, with 
great pleasure, the first volume of this work, which places in the 
hands of the English reader far the best translation, which has as 
yet been made of Bengel’s celebrated commentary on the New 
Testament. Within the past few weeks the remaining volume has 
been issued from the press, and thus the completed book is now 
offered to the use of the Christian public. The present volume 
contains the annotations on that part of the New Testament which 
follows the Acts of the Apostles, though, as the editor remarks in 
his preface, a considerable portion of the original work on the 
Apocalypse is omitted, because the progress of time has shown 
Bengel’s theory in respect to the chronology to be false. Valuable 
comments and remarks, as in the first volume, have been added 
from several of the more distinguished commentators both of Eng- 
land and Germany, and at the end, we find a useful index of the 
technical terms which are met with in the course of the work, to- 
gether with three other indices, that will be serviceable to the 
reader in the way of reference. Bengel’s work is one which every 
minister may well have in his library, and to those who desire to 
possess it, we would earnestly recommend the translation of 
Messrs. Lewis and Vincent, not only as being much superior to the 
one made in England and published in Clark’s Theological Library, 
but as having, in some respects at least, the advantage over the 
original Latin,—especially in the additions from later writers. 
These two gentlemen certainly may well feel satisfied and gratified 
with the results of their labors. 





* John Albert Bengels Gnomon of the New Testament. Pointing out from the 
Natural Force of the words the Simplicity, Depth, Harmony, and Saving Power 
of its Divine Thoughts. A new translation. By Cnaruron T. Lewis, M. A., and 
Marvin R. Vivcent, M. A., Professors in Troy University. Vol. II. Philadel- 
phia: Perkinpine & Higgins, 1862. 8vo. pp. 980. 
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Tue Ten Vrrerns, &c.*—The discourses which make up this 
little volume were preached, as the author tells us, in the course 
of his ordinary ministrations, and their publication, as he also in- 
forms us, is in answer to the request of many persons who heard 
them. They are quite interesting, and will repay a careful reading, 
if a person should chance to fall in with the book and should have 
the needful leisure. The view presented regards the parable as 
having reference “ to the great crisis in human affairs—the return 
of Christ to the earth ;” for he is to come again to the earth, says the 
author, as literally and really as he went up from it. This return 
of Christ is to “ end the present order of things, and to introduce 
another administration and a new era.” The ten virgins repre- 
sent the Church, and their slumber, which is common to them all, 
is the drowsy condition into which the Church falls, because the 
Lord’s coming is delayed. The five, who are wise, he explains to 
be “ those, in every age, who are more completely devoted to God, 
and who have -attained to such excellency of saintsh ip as to be 
skillful in the word of righteousness, and active in the use of the 
talents God has given them to improve for him ;” while the foolish 
ones are the remaining portion ot the Church,—that great part of 
its members who “are not careful to aim at the higher and more 
uncommon degrees of consecration and attainment.” ‘The in- 
heritance of the one class is co-heirship of all things with Christ, 
participation in his dominion, &c.; that of the other class is sim- 
ply salvation with none of the princely distinctions and sublime 
beatitudes with which a meek and faultless life and a proper in- 
vestment of holy deeds and activities for Christ can adorn it.” 
And at the Lord’s coming “the wise fall in with the glorious pro- 
cession accompanying the Bridgegroom and enter the place pre- 
pared for the feast, thus passing into the glorified life, while the 
foolish ones, not being ready, are simply left behind, at no other 
place than where they were before the Bridegroom came, and 
where their generations are to continue forever ”—for “ Christ’s 
coming is not to cut short the continuance of the race upon the 
earth, any more than the continuance of the earth itself.” 

Such are some of the leading points of the author’s view, which 





* The Parable of the Ten Virgins ; in Six Discourses, And a Sermon ‘on the 
Judgeship of the Saints. By Josern A. Serss, D.D., Author of “Last Times,” 
“Gospel in Leviticus,” &c. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1862, 12mo. 
pp. 189. 
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we have thought it more just to him or most to the reader’s ad- 
vantage to present as nearly as possible in his own words, taken 
from different parts of his book. His opinions are advocated with 
earnestness, and his exhibition of his views is interesting, whether 
we join our belief with his or not. 


Westcort’s Inrropuction To THE Stupy oF THE GosPELs.*— 
From the somewhat rapid examination of this work, which we 
have been able to make since receiving it, we are inclined to re- 
gard it as one of the best we have in the special department to 
which it belongs. After an introductory essay on the inspiration, 
completeness, and interpretation of Scripture, and some preliminary 
chapters on the preparation for the Gospel, and the Jewish doc- 
trine of the Messiah, the author enters into the most careful inves- 
tigation as to the origin of the gospels, and the comparison between 
them, explaining their points of resemblance and difference, and 
setting forth their plan and peculiar characteristics. All the sub- 
jects of importance and interest to the Biblical scholar, at the 
present day, will be found to be discussed in its pages, while the 
various difficulties are met in the process of establishing the truth. 
It isa work to be studied thoroughly, and may be used with the 
highest advantage, as we judge, in connection with the exegetical 
and critical study of the gospels. Indeed, this is its main design, 
and, if not so used, the object of the author will fail of its fulfill- 
ment. It may be commended especially to Theological students, 
or to any who are willing to attempt the removal of their doubts 
by an earnest search after the truth in the study of the Scriptures 
themselves. 


Tue Way ro Lire.t—Under this title Dr. Guthrie gives to the 
public twenty-one sermons on the following topics, viz: 1. Man’s 
Great Duty. 2. The World a Lie. 3. One Thing Needful. 
4. The Review. 5. No Delay. 6. The Unchangeable Word. 
7. The Work of God. 8. The Lamb ef God. 9. The Son of 





* Introduction to the Study of the Gospels ; with Historical and Explanatory 
Notes. By Brooxe Foss Wesrcort, M. A., Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Author of a “ History of the New Testament Canon,” etc. With an 
Introduction, by Horatio B. Hackett, D. D., Professor in Newton Theological In- 
stitution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 12mo. pp. 476. 

+ The Way to Life; Sermons by Tuomas Guturiz,D.D. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 336. 
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Christ. 10. The Example of Christ. 11. Reconciled and Saved. 
12 and 13. The Christian’s Faith. 14. The Christian’s Prayers. 
15. The Christian’s Growth. 16. The Christian’s Strength. 17. 
The Christian’s Work. 18. The Christian’s Triumph. 19. The 
Christian’s Patience. 20. The Christian’s Life. 21. The Christ- 
ian’s death. These are all written in his florid and glowing 
style, of which the first paragraph of the first sermon is a good ex- 
ample : 

“On the deck of a foundering vessel stood a negro slaye—the last man on 
board, he was about to step into the life-boat at her last trip. She was already 
loaded almost to the gunwale; to the water edge. Observed to bear in 
his arms what seemed a heavy bundle, the boat's crew, who had difficulty to keep 
her afloat in such a roaring sea, refused to receive him unless he came unencum- 
bered, and alone. He pressed to his bosom what he carried in his arms, and 
seemed loth to part with it. They insisted. He had his choice—either to leap 
in and leave that behind him, or throw it in and stay to perish. He opened its 
folds; and there, warmly wrapt round, lay two children whom their father, his 
master, had committed to his care. He kissed them; bade the sailors carry his 
affectionate farewell to his master, and tell how he had faithfully fulfilled his 
charge; and then, lowering the children into the boat which pushed off, the dark 
man stood alone on that sinking deck—and bravely went down with the founder- 
ing ship. Such arms slavery binds; such kind hearts it crushes! A noble and 
touching example that of the love that seeketh not her own! yet it shows how the 
means of salvation may be inadequate to the occasion. So no poor sinner need 
perish, nor lose eternal life. There is room for all in Christ. Our cry to the per- 
ishing, Come to Jesus, come; ‘ yet there is room,’” 


Tue “I Witts” or Curist.*—A sensible book, with a sense- 
less and uncouth title. Back and title page we scan in vain for a 
clue to the scope and nature of the work. Light first breaks in the 
preface. 

The book is really a series of nine essays, or discourses, relating 
to as many different stages or phases of the Christian life, and 
each founded on a text taken from the words of our Saviour, which 
happens to contain the expression “I will ;” such as, “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest ;” “Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out,” &c. 
In the successive essays, first, “ we have the sinner presented to 





* The “I Wills” of Christ ; being thoughts upon some of the passages in 
which the words “I will” are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. Pamir 
Benverr Power, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Worthing; Author of “ The 
‘I Wills’ of the Psalms,” &c. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broad- 
Way. 1862. pp. 395. 
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us as invited ; then, on his acceptance of the invitation as being 
received ; then, us being healed; then, made a confessor of 
Christ ; then, a worker for Christ ; then, as comforted of Christ 
in life’s struggles; then, as being placed wholly at Christ's dispo- 
sal; then, as attaining to the highest of all points of sanctifica- 
tion, viz: the subjection of the will ; and finally, as being received 
to glory to be with Jesus where He is.” 

The work is practical and experimental, rather than theological 
or doctrinal, is earnest and spiritual in tone, rich in illustrative anec- 
dotes and quotations from religious biographies, and well calcula- 
ted to quicken devotion, comfort in trial, strengthen for duty, and 
stimulate te high attainments in piety. It is a reprint of an Eng- 
lish book, but is neither local nor sectarian, and may be read with 
profit by Christians everywhere and of all conditions. 


Tae Curist1an Sappata.*—The New York Sabbath Commit- 
tee—a voluntary association of a few influential Christian laymen— 
has been very quietly, but most effectively, doing noble service for 
the cause of public morals and social order during the last five 
years, by its judicious and persevering efforts to rescue the 
Christian Sabbath from desecration, and promote its better observ- 
ance. Among other means to this end, by an arrangement of the 
committee, a series of sermons on the History, Authority, Duties, 
Benefits, and Civil Relations of the Sabbath, were preached on 
Sunday evenings, during the last winter, in different churches of 
the city, by distinguished clergymen of several different denomi- 
nations. These sermons were highly appreciated by the large au- 
diences which listened to them, and five of the more important 
are now published in the volume before us, to secure for them a 
more extended usefulness. They constitute together a popular 
treatise on the Sabbath of much practical value, and one that can- 
not fail of doing good wherever read. Of course, in so narrow a 
compass, only the leading and more practical points of the Sab- 
bath question profess to be discussed, and that in a cursory and 





* The Christian Sabbath ; Its History, Authority, Duties, Benefits, and Civil 
Relations. A Series of Discourses by the Rev. N. L. Rioz, D. D., the Rev. W1- 
tram Haeve, D. D., the Rev. Harvey D. Ganse, the Rev. Wm.t1am Apams, D D., 
the Rev. Atexanper H. Vinton, D, D., with a sketch of the Sabbath Reform, by 
the Secretary of the New York Sabbath Committee. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers, No. 530 Broadway. 1862. pp. 271. 
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popular manner, rather than profoundly or exhaustively. Yet the 
views maintained are generally just, and the discussions able. 
Had they been intended for the learned chiefly, we should have 
expected more extended research, and the treatment of many 
points which are naturally excluded from sermons for popular au- 
diences. The Sabbath here defended is essentially the Sabbath 
of the evangelical churches of Great Britain and the United States, 
in distinction from the holiday of continental Europe. 

A sketch of the Sabbath Reform, effected under the auspices of 
the Committee during the five years since its organization, appro- 
priately introduces the volume. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


Srantey’s LecruREs ON THE History oF THE EASTERN 
Cuurcu.*—Dr. Stanley is the well-known author of the Life of Dr. 
Arnold, “ Sinai and Palestine,” and other publications of high merit. 
He is one of the leading members of the so-called Broad Church 
Party, in the Anglican Church. In the work before us, he presents 
himself in his new character of Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. Previously, however, by his Lectures 
on the Apostolic Church, he had shown his superior attainments 
in this department of knowledge. 

The present volume consists of three inaugural lectures intro- 
ductory to the study of Ecclesiastical History, together with 
twelve lectures on the Eastern Church, besides a Chronological 
Table and an Index. 

The American reprint (by Scribner) is prefaced by the author’s 
graceful commendation of his work, “‘ Christendom of the East, to 
the furthermost outposts of Christendom in the West.” The 
typography of the American edition is in the highest degree cred- 
itable to the publishers. We recollect no American book which 
is more grateful to the eye than this. Would that all American 
publishers might do equal justice to standard English works which 
pass through their hands! 

As to the contents of the volume, the reader must not expect a 





* Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, with an Introduction on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Artnur Penruyn Sranzey, D. D., &e., &c. 
From the second London edition. New York: Charles Scribner, 1862. (For 
sale by Judd & Clark. Price $2.25.) 
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full and consecutive history of that branch of the church of which 
it treats. As the title imports, it is Lectures upon History, in 
which there is no attempt at a full narrative, and free scope is 
given for philosophical remark. Not less than four of the lectures 
are taken up with a detailed description of the Council of Nice, 
while two additional lectures, the one upon the Emperor Constan- 
tine, and the other upon Athanasius, bear closely upon the same 
theme. The arrangement of topics throughout is clear; the style 
is both perspicuous and lively ; the portraits of eminent persons, as 
Athanasius and Arius, are graphically sketched ; and the discussions 
are founded on careful original researches. From tie examination 
we have been able to give the volume, we have been led to think 
that the principal defect is the lack of a sharp and full definition of 
the doctrinal points brought up in the Eastern controversies. If 
it did not fall within the author’s plan to enter upon such an ex- 
position before the audience which listened to these lectures, he 
might still have supplied this need by means of one or two elab- 
orate notes. 

The portion of the work which contains for the historical schol- 
ar the most information which is positively new, is the last four 
lectures relating to the history and present condition of the Rus- 
sian Church. The author everywhere displays a discernment of 
the characteristic peculiarities of the speculative East and the 
practical West, and a willingness to appreciate the excellencies of 
each. 


Tue Fourra Vo.tume or Greseter’s Cuurcn History.*— 
Only about one-fifth of this volume has appeared before in an En- 
glish translation. This portion has been revised by the American 
editor, and the remainder of the volume newly rendered from 
the German. It comprises the period from 1517 to 1648, or from 
the Reformation to the peace of Westphalia, with the exception 
of the sections which relate especially to the Roman Catholic 
Church. These are to follow in a subsequent volume. 

We have had repeated occasion to speak of the merits of this 
great work ; of its singular impartiality, of its clearness of state- 
ment, and especially of the copious, pertinent, and accurate cita- 





* A Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. Joun C. L. Greseter. Transla- 
ted and edited by Henry B. Smith, Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, 
N Y. Vol. IV. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 
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tions from original documents. These citations are of the highest 
value to the student who has the opportunity of access to the 
original works from which they have been selected with such con- 
summate skill and faithfulness. To one who is obliged to study 
at a distance from libraries, they are quite indispensable to the 
exercise of an independent judgment. A thorough reading, in the 
original, of the part of the work presented in this volume, has 
left us more than ever impressed with the excellencies of this 
author, to whom the students of Church History, in our day, owe 
a large debt of thankfulness. At the point where this volume 
begins, we are obliged to part company with Neander and other 
trusty guides, so that the services of Gieseler are all the more 
appreciated. He writes here with more warmth of feelirig than 
on some other periods in the progress of his work. Everywhere 
he manifests a strong moral sense, in particular where he has occa- 
sion to speak of the practical corruptions of Christianity; and the 
heroic qualities of Luther he brings out with sympathy and enthu- 
siasm. In the History of Doctrine, if Gieseler is not so sharply 
discriminating as some other writers, he is not behind Neander in 
this quality, and we may be always sure of the sufficiency of his 
learning and of his entire fairness and freedom from prejudice. 
Moreover, he gives us in his notes the means of confirming or re- 
futing the opinions uttered in the text. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Mutter’s Lecrures oN THE Science oF Laneuace.*—The 
author of these lectures is a German scholar naturalized in En- 
gland. He came to his adopted country at the age of twenty-two, 
and has resided there for sixteen years, most of the time at Ox- 
ford, where he has held a Professorship of Comparative Philology. 
He has been chiefly engaged in bringing out an edition of the Rig- 
Veda, with the voluminous commentary of Sayana, published at 
the expense of the East India Company. The first volume, a huge 





* Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max Mutxer, M. A., Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford: Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of 
France. From the second London edition, revised. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner, 124 Grand Street. 1862. 12mo. pp. 416. (For sale by Judd & Clark. 
Price $1.30.) 
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quarto, appeared in 1849, followed by a second and third, equally 
bulky, in 1854 and 1856, which bring the great work about half 
the way toward completion. When the remaining half will be 
accomplished, it would be hazardous to predict. That the most 
important text of Indian literature should be accessible only in a 
form too cumbrous to handle, and too expensive for afy but the 
rich to purchase, has been a serious annoyance to Sanskrit schol- 
ars; but the complaint has been greater that even in this form 
they should have to wait a generation for it. At length, however, 
the deficiency is to be supplied: a cheap edition, containing only 
the text of the Rig- Veda, printed in the Roman character, has 
been commenced at Berlin, and will soon be completed. But if 
Miiller’s edition has made tardy progress, its editor cannot be 
charged with idleness. He has shown his activity and industry 
by a series of important philological productions; such as his 
Letter on the Turanian Languages, printed in the third volume 
of Bunsen’s Hippolytus; his Languages of the Seat of War (the 
Turco-Russian war); his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature; 
and his present Lectures on the Science of Language. All these 
works, even the latest, have appeared in more than one edition. 
They all show not only a wide extent of philological attainment, 
but remarkable powers of independent thought, a great abund- 
ance of original and striking views, and a peculiar faculty of clear 
and interesting exposition. It may be said of all, even these pop- 
ular lectures, that they have contributed to the progress of scien- 
tific philology. 

The work before us is “ dedicated to the members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, both resident and non-resident, to whom I am 
indebted for numerous proofs of sympathy and kindness during 
the last twelve years, in grateful acknowledgment of their gener- 
ous support on the 7th of December, 1860.” The allusion here is 
one which some readers probably will be at a loss to understand. 
The Boden Professorship of Sanskrit at Oxford was vacated in 
1860 by the decease of Horace Hayman Wilson, who had long 
been regarded as the Corypheus of English Orientalists. His 
last production was an article, published after his death, in the 
Edinburgh Review for October, 1860, on Miller's History of An- 
cient Sanskrit Literature. That Miiller was the fittest man to 
succeed him in the Professorship of Sanskrit, was the conviction 
of those best qualified to judge, both in England and in other 
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countries. The general expectation had for some time been di- 
rected to him as Wilson’s successor. But, singularly enough, the 
publication of the famous “ Essays and Reviews,” which just then 
appeared, and produced, as all men know, a great ferment in the 
public mind, excited a prejudice against Professor Miller. It is 
true that he was in no way identified either with the authors or 
the opinions of that unfortunate work. But thi: were many 
who reasoned thus: “ The dangerous tendencies of the Essays and 
Reviews come from Germany; therefore what comes from Ger- 
many is dangerous ; therefore Miller is a dangerous man to be 
Professor of Sanskrit.” With this feeling may have been mixed 
perhaps a certain Bull-ish dislike for foreigners, and an unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge the inferiority of native scholarship in any 
department. The result, whether caused by a blind and unreason- 
ing dread of German theology, or due in part to the narrowness 
of national prejudice, is far from creditable to the English charac- 
ter. In the election, which was open to all Masters of Arts 
of the University, some fifteen hundred votes were cast, and of 
these more than eight hundred were given to another gentleman. 
The successful candidate has long been known as a respectable 
Sanskrit scholar; but no true friend of his could desire to have 
him brought into comparison with Professor Miller. 

The author of these lectures regards the Science of Language 
(a name which he prefers to comparative philology, linguistics, 
and other designations) as belonging to the physical sciences. He 
shows at some length that it cannot be regarded as a historical 
science. Though the changes of language are closely connected 
with historical events, and are products of human agency, yet they 
are made without conscious effort or definite intention, coming to 
pass, as it were, of themselves, and so resemble physical, rather 
than historical, phenomena. These changes are described as of 
two kinds: 1. Phonetic Decay, the gradual but incessant corrup- 
tion of spoken sounds, modifying, weakening, and breaking down 
the existing words of a language ; and—2. Dialectical Regenera- 
tion, the equally unceasing production of new words and forms of 
words, which to a greater or less extent must go on in every 
spoken idiom, even when the language of literature is stationary. 
Like other physical sciences, that of language has its three stages, 
of observation, classification, and theory ; though these stages are 
by no means absolutely successive, but have been variously inter- 
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mixed. The progress of linguistic science is traced from the old 
Greek grammarians, in whom observation of facts is the predomi- 
nant feature, to the great classified collections of Hervas and 
Adelung. The remarkable development of linguistic theory in 
recent times is ascribed to the discovery of Sanskrit. This leads 
to a brief but interesting sketch of the Indo-European or (as Miller 
prefers to call it) Aryan family of languages; which is followed 
afterwards by a similar sketch of the Semitic family. The lectur- 
er shows that all languages are formed from roots of one syllable ; 
that these roots are mainly predicative, expressing ideas ; but that 
a small number are demonstrative or pronominal, expressing rela- 
tions of place. The longest words are only combinations of such 
roots, modified of course by the effects of phonetic corruption. 
Now there are three ways in which a language may be formed 
from such roots. 1. Roots may be used as words, each root pre- 
serving its full independence.—2. Two roots may be joined to- 
gether to form words, and in these compounds one root may lose 
its independence.—3. Two roots may be joined together to form 
words, and in these compounds both roots may lose their inde- 
pendence. The first of these methods is seen in the Chinese, 
which retains to this day the original monosyllabic, or radical, 
character. The third is seen in the Aryen and Semitic families; 
since in these the primitive components of an inflected word are 
in general so completely fused together, that they are no longer 
thought of as distinct and can only be separated by grammatical 
analysis. The second method is characteristic of a large group of 
languages which occupies northern Asia, and extends into Europe; 
including among others the Mongol, Turkish, Finnish, and Hun- 
garian languages. In these, the principal root of every word is 
kept clearly distinct from the dependent roots, or affixes, of which 
a surprising number are oftea attached to it. This family which 
some have called Tartaric, or Ural-Altaic, is named by Miller 
Turanian. He was the first to demonstrate its existence; and his 
descriptions of it here coincide in many whole paragraphs with 
those which he has twice already published, in his Letter to Bun- 
sen, and his Languages of the Seat of War. He regards the Ta- 
mul with its sister languages of southern India, and even the Si- 
amese and Malay, as genealogically connected with the idioms of 
Northern Asia; a theory which many will regard as unwarranted 
in the present state of philological science. 
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The concluding lecture discusses the question, how the primi- 
tive roots of a language came to be taken for the meanings which 
originally belonged to them. Our author describes here two the- 
ories, which he calls the bow-wow theory and the pooh-pooh theory. 
The first regards primitive language as onomatopoetic, that is, made 
by the imitation of natural sounds, the cries of animals, the noises 
of winds and waiers, and the like. The other regards it as inter- 
jectional, consisting of those natural exclamations by which men 
express sudden and strong emotions of pain or pleasure. Miller 
gives convincing reasons for rejecting both these theories, and 
concludes that man, by the constitution of his nature, was so form- 
ed that, when an idea was presented to his mind by perception, 
he was instinctively prompted to the utterance of an articulate 
sound, which became associated in his mind with that idea. The 
primitive roots were thus the phonetic types of ideas. Their num- 
ber at first may have been very large; but by a process of natural 
elimination, working out and extinguishing all but those which 
for any reason commended themselves most to the first users of 
language they were reduced to a moderate number. 

It will be seen from this sketch of its contents, that the work is 
full of instruction on important subjects. It is also interesting ; 
the style is fresh and vigorous, and there is a vivacity of imagina- 
tion, such as might be looked for in the son of a poet. It requires 
indeed to be read with careful attention : the themes discussed are 
such as cannot be understood without thought. And we must 
admit besides that the book is chargeable, like other productions 
of its author, with some deficiencies on the score of due propor- 
tion, orderly arrangement, and perspicuous method. But these 
faults are small when compared with its positive merits. It isa 
book which shows everywhere the hand of a master. It is a 
highly valuable contribution to the philological literature of the 
English language; and will do much to correct false impressions, 
and to diffuse just views, of philological science. 


GreEn’s GRAMMAR OF THE Heprew Lancuace.*—The want of 
a good Hebrew Grammar, as well for elementary instruction, as 
for a book of reference, has long been felt by our scholars. It is 





* A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Witu1am Henry Green, Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New York: John Wiley. 
1861. 8vo. pp. 314. 
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a matter of congratulation that one so competent as Prof. Green 
has undertaken to supply this want. To say nothing of his acqui- 
sitions, his experience and reputation as a teacher give an assur- 
ance that his grammar will have a wise reference to the practical 
eads of instruction. The necessities of the class-room, or of the 
student who has no teacher, have scarcely been met by the books 
hitherto in use. Gesenius’s Grammar, as revised by Roediger ,has 
for a long time been the common Hebrew hand-book in this 
country. This grammar, together with very great merits, has 
also some defects. It is marked by great clearness of statement 
and complete grasp of the materials. Gesenius was a man of 
wonderful didactic power, and nothing which he put forth could 
fail to exhibit evidences of this.power. Yet it must be confessed 
that his grammar lacks that cast of the subject, that grouping of 
particulars, which adapts them to the easy comprehension of a 
beginner. Indeed, the ability to give this shape to the details of 
a grammar, is rarely exhibited by any one who has not had expe- 
rience as an instructor in the elements of the language. There 
seems to be also an essential difference between the wants of a 
German student and those of an American student, so that the 
very best German grammar of Greek, Latin or Hebrew, is almost 
sure to require something more than mere translation to fit it for 
use in our schools. What beginner in Hebrew has not felt him- 
self well-nigh in the dark, while endeavoring to push his way 
through the first chapter of Gesenius’s Grammar? But if, pos- 
sessing some knowledge of the German language, he has pro- 
cured a copy of Ewald’s shorter grammar in the hope of reaching 
light, verily, his last estate is worse than the first. To the per- 
plexities of seemingly hard Hebrew, he has added those of really 
hard German; and it is fortunate if he does not saddle upon the 
language the intricacies of the text-book. And yet Gesenius and 
Ewald hold the first rank as Hebrew scholars, and have done more 
for the advancement of Hebrew learning than any other two men 
ever did. They labored with the same principles and to the same 
end; and we question the propriety of all forms of expression 
which seem to set them in antagonism. Even Prof. Green speaks 
of a grammatical school of Ewald as distinct from that of Gese- 
nius. Would he distinguish in like manner a grammatical school of 
Kuehner from a grammatical school of Buttmann? Is the dif- 
ference between the latter two any less radical than between the 
former? Buttmann and Gesenius wrote in a plain and intelli- 
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gible style; Ewald and Kuehner in an obscure and crabbed tone. 
But this is a mere rhetorical difference; and all these eminent 
scholars felt the influence and adopted the results of modern lin- 
guistic investigation. Ewald undoubtedly possesses great genius, 
and has advanced many original views respecting the phenomena 
of the language. He has arranged his syntax according to a phi- 
losophical analysis of the sentence. But he has adopted no prin- 
ciple of philology nor method of investigation which Gesenius did 
not use; and it is a kind of injustice to that large-minded and 
generous-hearted scholar, to use language which would seem to 
stigmatize his labors as superseded and fit only for the shelf. 

In this country the study of Hebrew is generally begun at an 
advanced stage of student-life; and the Hebrew grammar must 
not only be adapted to the wants of a beginner, but must contain 
also a tolerably full exhibition of the phenomena of the language, 
so that the pastor can use it as a book of reference throughout his 
life. Prof. Green has endeavored to make his work supply both 
these objects. The statement of leading facts and principles is 
not encumbered by many details; while the details are elsewhere 
fully given. The topics of notation and euphony are presented 
with great clearness of method and fullness of explanation; so 
that, even without a teacher, the student could find little difficulty 
in working his way through them. There are, also, both here and 
elsewhere throughout the etymology, a large number of examples. 
All peculiar and exceptional forms receive some notice; and the 
student, with the help of the indexes which are in the course of 
preparation, will be able to lay his hand on the account which the 
grammar gives of any given word. The author has designed that 
his book shculd furnish a complete exhibition of the phenomena 
of the language as they occur in the Hebrew Scriptures. The syn- 
tax, however, is not drawn out with the same degree of fullness 
as the etymology; and we fear that some will regard the treat- 
ment of this topic as too meagre. Secearcely fifty pages out of a 
total of three hundred are devoted to this department of gram- 
mar. But the structure of the Hebrew sentence is extremely 
simple, and the peculiar idioms of the language are few; so that 
brevity can be consulted with greater safety here than elsewhere. 

The most novel feature of the grammar, in the view of the 
American student, is probably the mode of treating the nouns. 
The division of nouns into Declensions or Paradigms is abandon- 
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ed, and they are classified according to their derivational forms. 
We 4do not feel sure that this will be an advantage to the ele- 
mentary student. That the declension-system of Gesenius’s Gram- 
mar is in 2 degree arbitrary and unphilosophical, is no doubt true. 
But the bringing together the various forms of anoun into a Para- 
digm, which the beginner can learn and refer to, is to him no 
imaginary advantage ; and it is a question, which experience must 
bring to the test, whether it is well to sacrifice it. 

Prof. Green, we understand, commenced his work with the 
expectation of merely putting forth a revised edition of Dr. 
Nordheimer’s Grammar. But we may well rejoice that he aban- 
doned that design and resolved to work over the whole subject in 
an independent manner, and in accordance with his own ideas. 
He has certainly not followed that scholar in an extravagant 
desire to explain everything. He is willing to state the facts, 
without feeling bound to give atheory about them. The explana- 
tions which he offers are brief and simple, and seem to grow natu- 
rally out of the matter in hand. We have noticed few instances 
to which exception could be taken by any one. One such instance 
might perhaps be pointed out in the explanation of the peculiari- 
ties of Verbs First Rad. Guttural. The Seghol, which occurs 
under the preformaative in the Hiphil and Niphal conjugations of 
these Verbs, is described as a dipthongal Seghol, arising out of 
the union of the characteristic Chireq, with a Pattach sliding in 
before the Guttural. But such an insertion of Pattach is not in it- 
self probable, nor is its presence indicated by any exceptional 
forms, so that the explanation seems cumbrous and unnatural. 
Probably the truer and simpler solution is, that Seghol is a more 
open vowel than Chireq, and the Guttural takes it by preference, 
as more consonant with its own nature. 

But we will not occupy the time of our reacers with these de- 
tails. We will simply commend the book to their notice, and ex- 
press the conviction that it will be received by biblical scholars 
with the favor it fully deserves. 


JenkiNs’s Vest-Pocket Lrxicon.*—Compression ean hardly 
go further than in this little work. In scientific terms, the great 





* Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon, An English Dictionary of all except famil- 
iar words; including the principal scientific and technical terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures, ete., etc. By Jasez Jenkins. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1862, 16mo. pp. 560. Price, by mail, 53 cents. 
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stumbling-block of ordinary readers, it is fuller than common dic- 
tionaries, and few words are omitted which will ever be missed. 
its definitions are so brief as to be often somewhat unsatisfactory. 
In some cases this difficulty might be more completely overcome 
than it has here been. There are occasionally errors and obscuri- 
ties in the book, which detract from its value and which should be 
remedied in a second edition. Mr. Jenkins’s plan is excellent, and 
in spite of these drawbacks, it meets a real want, which it is 
strange that book-makers should have so long overlooked, and we 
gladly recommend it to the pocket of every man who is occasion- 
ally puzzled by the fantastic diction of the newspaper correspond- 
ents, or perplexed by the military technicalities which bustle in the 
news of the day. 


TRAVELS. 


Tue Crry oF THE Sarnts.*—We naturally feel a curiosity to 
know what a professional traveler, like Mr. Burton, of wide obser- 
vation among the strange scenes and races of other continents, 
will say of so unique a people as the Mormons, in so wild a region 
as the Rocky Mountains. This curiosity is gratified in the large 
octavo before us ; a volume which we have read with much inter- 
est, largely with instruction, and in some respects, but by no 
means all, with satisfaction. The narrative is entertaining, the 
statements of facts and opinions, for the mest part, apparently 
candid, the frequent comparisons of Oriental with Occidental scenes, 
scenery, and people, generally pertinent and suggestive, and the 
statistics and original documents well worthy of examination ; but 
the tone of the book, wherever it touches religion, is sneeringly 
infidel, and the effect of its perusal on unthinking minds cannot be 
otherwise than pernicious. The style, too, though generally 
graphic, is yet but partially English, being made barbarous by the 
affectation of foreign words and idioms so common to travelers, 
and so overloaded with slang terms as to be almost unintelligible, 
in places, without a slang dictionary at hand, or the slang dialect 
as one’s vernacular. 





* The City of the Saints, and Across the Rocky Mountains to California. By 
Ricnarp F, Burrow, author of “The Lake Regions of Central Africa,” etc., with 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, 
1862. pp. 574. 
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The first two hundred pages contain an animated description of 
the incidents of a nineteen days’ ride (August, 1860) in the regu- 
lar mail coach, or covered spring wagon, of the California line, 
with a party of United States officers and other passengers, men 
and women, from “ St. Jo.,” Missouri, to Great Salt Lake City. 
The next two hundred and forty pages, in which the chief interest 
of the work centers, are devoted to the Mormons,—their country, 
history, religion, manners and morals, with an annotated catalogue 
of the Mormon and Anti-Mormon writings, and large citations 
from original documents, on the Mormon side. Our traveler’s 
opportunities of personal observation and research were limited to 
a three weeks’ sojourn, but in elaborating his narrative for publi- 
cation, he has used freely the materials of others. Professing a 
catholic and cosmopolitan candor, and, except where Christianity 
or Puritanism stir his sarcasm, apparently maintaining it, he gives 
us a far more roseate picture of the Mormons and Mormonism 
than preceding writers, and one which, on the whole, must secure 
him no little popularity among the Latter Day Saints. While, 
doubtless, much that has been written against the Mormons is the 
result of prejudice or malice, and while we most heartily welcome 
all impartial testimony in respect to their peculiarities, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Burton has, perhaps unconsciously, been 
drawn more into sympathy with them than he would be willing 
to confess, and that his cosmopolitan indifference to all religions, 
has made him a special friend of this newest and most radical form 
of divergence from the current faith. At all events, these chapters, 
while professedly impartial, are virtually a labored defense of 
Mormonism, and especially of Mormon polygamy. They give the 
Mormon side of all questions, and often hold up the Mormon faith 
and life, to the disparagement of Christianity. This feature may 
not perhaps render the work less acceptable to the philosophical 
enquirer, who seeks to penetrate the mystery of so singular a re- 
ligious and social development, and can sift out the author’s wheat 
from his chaff; but to the unreflecting, it is poison, with no ade- 
quate antidote. In Mr. Burton’s estimation, Mormonism is a re- 
formed faith, an outgrowth of Methodism, as Methodism was of 
Protestantism, and Protestantism of Popery. Luther, Zuingle, 
and Melancthon, “in the sixteenth century, on the continent of 
Europe, were the prototypes and predecessors of Messrs. Joseph 
Smith, Oliver Cowdery, Sidney Rigdon, and Brigham Young, who 
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arose nearly three centuries afterwards in the New World.” 
Wesley and Whitfield, and the modern revivals, were the more 
immediate antecedents of the new dispensation. Asa specimen at 
once of the tone and reasoning of the work, we quote this sum- 
mary of the genesis of the new faith: 


“Thus out of the semi-barbarous superstitions of the Middle Ages, succeeded 
by the revival of learning, which, in the fifteenth century, followed the dispersion 
of the wise men of the East from captured Byzantium, proceeded ‘ Protestant 
Rationalism,’ a system which, admitting the right of private judgment, protested 
against the religion of Southern Europe becoming that of the whole world. 
From Protestantism sprung Methodism, which restored to man the grateful exer- 
cise of his credulity—a leading organ in the human brain—his belief in preter- 
natural and supernatural agencies and appearances, and his faith in miraculous 
communication between God and man; in fact, in that mysticism and marvel- 
love, which are the columns and corner-stones of religion. Mormonism thus 
easily arose. It will be found to contain little beyond a literal and verbal inter- 
pretation of the only book which Chillingworth recognizes as the rule for Cliris- 
tians, and a pointed condemnation of those who make the contents of the Bible 
typical, metaphysical, or symbolical, ‘as if God were not honest when he speaks 
with man, or uses words in other than their true acceptation,’ or could ‘ palter in 
a double sense.’ It proposed, as its three general principles, firstly, total immer- 
sion in the waters of baptism, in the name of the three sacred names; secondly, 
the commissioning of prophets, apostles, and elders, to administer in things holy 
the revelation and authority of heaven; and thirdly, the ministering of angels, 
New Tables of the Law appeared in the Golden Plates, Another Urim and 
Thummim revealed to Mr. Joseph Smith that he was of the house of Israel and 
the tribe of Joseph, the inheritor of all things promised to that favored seed. It 
tempered the superstitions of Popery with the rationalism of the Protestant ; it 
supplied mankind with another sacred book and with an infallible interpreter. 
Human belief had now its weight to carry; those pining for the excitement of 
thaumaturgy felt satisfied. The Mormons were no longer compelled to ask ‘ what 
made miracles cease ? and ‘why and in what A. D, was the power taken from 
the church? It relieved them from holding an apparent absurdity, viz, that the 
voices and visitations, the signs, miracles, and interventions—in fact, all that the 
Bible had submitted to human faith had ended without reason about the time 
when one Constantine became king, and do not recommence now when they are 
most wanted. The Mormons are not forced to think that God is virtually dead 
in the world; the eminently practical tendencies of the New World race cause 
them to develop in practice their contradiction of an inference from which human 
nature revolts. They claim to be the true Protestants, i. ¢., those who protest 
against the doctrines of a ceased fellowship between the Creator and the creatures 
made in his image; they gratify their self-esteem by sneering at those who con- 
fine themselves to the old and obsolete revelation, and by pitying the blindness 
and ignorance that cannot or will not open its eyes to the new light. Hence it 
follows that but few Catholics become Mormons, and that these few become bad 
Mormons. Man’s powers of faith grow, like his physical force, with exercise. 
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He considers over-belief a venial error compared with under-belief, and he pro- 
gresses more easily in belief than he can retrograde into disbelief. Thus Cathol- 
icism has spread more widely over the world than the less credulous Protestant- 
ism, and the more thaumaturgic Mormonism is better adapted to some minds— 
the Hindoo’s, for instance—than Catholicism.” 


After an extended exposition of the Mormon faith, Mr. Burton 
concludes that itis mainly a spontaneous agglomeration of by-gone 
tenets, and sums up his view of it as follows :— 


“ But, as I have already remarked, there is a remarkably narrow limit to re- 
ligious ideas ; the moderns vainly attempt invention when combination is now 
the only possible process, In the Tessarakai Decalogue above quoted, we find 
syncretized the Semitic Monotheism, the Persian Dualism, and the Triads and 
Trinities of the Egyptians and Hindoos, The Hebrews also have a personal 
Theos, the Buddhists avataras and incarnations, the Brahmans self-apotheosis 
of man by prayer and penance, and the East generally holds to quietism, a belief 
that repose is the only happiness, and to a vast complication of states in the world 
to be. The Mormons are like the Pythagoreans in their procreation, transmigra- 
tion, and exaltation of souls; like the followers of Leucippus and Democritus in 
their atomic materialism ; like the Egyptians in their pure atomic theories, their 
summum bonum, and their sensuous speculations; and like the Platonists and 
Gnorties in their belief of the on, of ideas, and of moving principles in element, 
They are fetichists in their ghostly fancies, their evestra, which became souls and 
spirits, They are Jews in their theocracy, their ideas of angels, their hatred of Gen- 
tiles, and their utter segregation from the great brotherhood of mankind. They 
are Christians, inasmuch as they base their faith upon the Bible, and hold to the 
divinity of Christ, the fall of man, the atonement, and the regeneration. They 
are Arians, inasmuch as they hold Christ to be ‘the first of God’s creatures, a 
perfect creature, but still a creature.’ They are Moslems in their views of the 
inferior status of womankind, in their polygamy, and in their resurrection of the 
material body: like the followers of the Arabian prophet, they hardly fear death, 
because they have elaborated ‘ continuation.’ They take no leap in the dark; 
they spring from this sublunary stage into a known, not into an unknown world; 
hence, also, their worship is eminently secular, their serrons are political or 
commercial, and—religion being with them nothing apart, but a portion and par- 
cel of every-day life—the intervention of the Lord in their material affairs be- 
comes natural and only to be expected. Their visions, prophecies, and miracles 
are those of the Illuminati, their mysticism that of the Druses, and their belief 
in the Millennium is a completion of the dreams of the Apocalyptic sects, Ma- 
sonry has evidently entered into their schemes; the Demiurgus whom they 
worship is ‘as good at mechanical inventions as at any other business.’ With 
their later theories Methodism, Swedenborgianism—especially in its view of the 
future state—and Transcendentalism are curiously intermingled. And, finally, 
we can easily discover in their doctrine of affinity of minds and sympathy of 
souls, the leaven of that faith which, beginning with Mesmer, and progressing 
through the Rochester Rappers and the Poughkeepsie Scer, threatens to extend 
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wherever the susceptible nervous temperament becomes the characteristic of the 
race.” 


The rough journey of a month, in September and October, from 
Salt Lake City to Carson Valley, and subsequently to San Fran- 
cisco, fills the remainder of the volume, with the exception of some 
sixty pages of Appendices, containing chiefly the “Itinerary of an 
Emigrant,” the “ Martyrdom of Joseph Smith, by Apostle John 
Taylor,” (thirty pages), and a Mormon chronology. The book 
closes with a full index, and is enriched with maps and illustrations. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT.*—Mr. 
John Stuart Mill contributes a well-considered volume on this im- 
portant topic so much talked of, and yet so little thought of with 
philosophic thoroughness. It is marked by the usual characteris- 
tics of the products of his mind and his pen; earnest reflection, 
wide induction, and close reasoning. His style is clear, a little too 
ponderous and dry for the tastes of ordinary readers, and somewhat 
too positive for those who do not accept all his conclusions; espe- 
cially for such as differ from Mr. Mill in the fundamental princi- 
ples of Ethics and Theology. To such persons he is sometimes a 
very provoking writer, from the audacious coolness with which he 
seems to take for granted that no sensible man will think of dif- 
fering from himself and the positive tone with which he shuts off 
the possibility of any discussion of or exception against the pecu- 
liar dogmas of his own peculiar school. Especially has he an air of 
condescending recognition toward the “ Christian Ideas,” which so 
many respectable gentlemen of his acquaintance continue to re- 
spect. Christianity he notices as a great moral force in the 
world’s history, and “one person with a belief is a social power 
equal to ninety-nine who have only interests. * * * * On 
the day when the proto martyr was stoned to death at Jerusalem, 
while he who was to be the Apostle of the Gentiles stood by ‘con- 
senting unto his death,’ would any have supposed that the party 
of that stoned man were then and there the strongest power in 





* Considerations on Representative Government ; By Joun Stuart Mitt, author 
of “A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive,” New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 355. 
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society? And has not the event proved that they wereso? Be- 
cause theirs was the most powerful of then existing beliefs.” 

We quote his opinions of the calling and influences of the Jew- 
ish prophets : 


“In contrast with these nations, let us consider the example of an opposite 
character afforded by another and a comparatively insignificant Oriental people-— 
the Jews. They, too, had an absolute monarchy and a hierarchy, and their or- 
ganized institutions were as obviously of sacerdotal origin as those of the Hin- 
doo, These did for them what was done for other Oriental races by their insti- 
tutions—subdued them to industry and order, and gave them a national life. 
But neither their kings nor their priests ever obtained, as in those other 
countries, the exclusive moulding of their character. Their religion, which en 
abled persons of genius and a high religious tone to be regarded and to regard 
themselves as inspired from heaven, gave existence to an inestimably precious un- 
organized institution—the Order (if it may be so termed). of Prophets. Under 
the protection, generally though not always effectual, of their sacred character, 
the Prophets were a power in the nation, often more than a match for kings and 
priests, and kept up, in that little corner of the earth, the antagonism of influences 
which is the only real security for continued progress. Religion, consequently, 
was not there what it has been in many other places—a consecration of all that 
was once established, and a barrier against farther improvement. The remark of 
a distinguished Hebrew, M. Salvador, that the Prophets were, in Church and 
State, the equivalent of the modern liberty of the press, givesa just but not an 
adequate conception of the part fulfilled in national and universal history by this 
great element of Jewish life; by means of which, the canon of inspiration never 
being complete, the persons most eminent in genius and moral feeling could not 
only denounce and reprobate, with the direct authority of the Almighty, what- 
ever appeared to them deserving of such treatment, but could give forth better 
and higher interpretations of the national religion, which thenceforth became part 
of the religion. Accordingly, whoever can divest himself of the habit of reading 
the Bible as if it was one book, which until lately was equally inveterate in 
Christians and in unbelievers, sees with admiration the vast interval between the 
morality and religion of the Pentateuch, or even of the historical books, (the un- 
mistakable work of Hebrew Conservatives of the sacerdotal order), and the mo- 
rality and religion of the prophecies—a distance as wide as between these last and 
the Gospels.” 


We regret that a book so able as this should be deformed by 
such opinions as these, so needlessly introduced and so offensive 
to multitudes of readers. But these blemishes aside, the volume 
is one of the most valuable to Americans on themes purely politi- 
cal, which modern literature can boast. The chapter on Federal 
Representative Governments will be read with especial interest in 
these exciting days of the Nation’s History. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Lire or Mason VanvELEuR.*—This interesting memoir of a 
young British officer, who blended with the noble and chivalrous 
qualities of the soldier, the humility and spirituality of a warm 
and earnest Christian, adds fresh evidence to that which has of 
late been furnished in the lives of Havelock, Hammond, and Hed- 
ley Vicars, and in the living example of many prominent officers 
as well as private soldiers, not only in the British but in our own 
service, military and naval, that these seemingly incompatible 
traits are by no means really so, but that, on the contrary, other 
things being equal, the better the Christian, the truer the patriot 
and the braver the soldier. 

Major Vandeleur died in 1860, at the early age of thirty-one, 
five years after his return to his native land from the Crimean war, 
in which he had highly distinguished himself, not only as a gallant 
officer, but as a faithful and exemplary Christian. The bright 
example of his life, as described in this memoir, is one that may 
be profitably contemplated. by all, and especially by the thousands 
of our own soldiers, so suddenly called from peaceful pursuits to 
the temptations and stern realities of war. The volume is an ex- 
cellent one for soldier’s libraries. 


Louise JuLiane, ELecrress PaaTINE, AND HER TrwEs.f— 
This little volume, concerning the life and times of the Electress 
Louise Juliane, will undoubtedly be interesting to those who have 
read the fascinating pages of Motley’s History of the Dutch Re- 
public. Any one who has followed the course of William the 
Silent, will be pleased to see how this daughter of his showed in 
her life very many of her noble father’s traits of character. Born 
at a time of great political anxiety, when still at a tender age 
the terrified spectator of her father’s assassination, this young 
girl developed a character of wonderful thoughtfulness and enthu- 
siastic love for the religious faith of her father. The good prom- 





* The Life of Arthur Vandeleur, Major, Royal Artillery. By the author of “ Me- 
morials of Captain Hedley Vicars ;” “ English Hearts and English Hands.” New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. pp. 303. 

* Louise Juliane, Electress Palatine, and her Times. By Fanny Exizaperu 
Buysetr. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1862. 12mo. 
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ises of her youth are confirmed and strengthened in her woman- 
hood when she goes to the rude, coarse court of the Palatinate at 
Heidelberg, as the bride of Frederic IVth, and teaches those 
rough Germans by her own beautiful example the worth of true, 
religious character. Then darker days come, her husband dies, 
and her unfortunate son loses the Palatinate by striving to be king 
of Bohemia—still, in h@ sad retirement the daughter of the 
Prince of Orange still maintains her cheerful hope and confidence 
in an overruling Providence, and finds her chief joy in attending 
the sorrows of others, whether of high or low estate. As she 
lives, so she dies, strong in faith and rejoicing in the glories of the 
world hereafter. The volume isan interesting record of a noble life, 
showing that although there was so much to tempt and to dazzle, 
the Electress was enabled to pursue the simplicity and harmony 
of a faithful Christian life. 

The work does not show much historic research, and in many 
cases there are serious literary defects, but they will be readily 
overlooked by those readers who are interested in the principal 
character of the book. 


Reminiscences oF Bensamin W. Dwicut, M. D.*—These few 
pages contain a glowing tribute to a man of great excellence, the 
second son of President Dwight. The author has been a valued 
contributor to this Journal, and the father whom he commemorates 
with pious affection, was a man of high moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, beloved and honored wherever he was known. In addition 
to the memorial sketch of his life, the volume contains an extract 
from President North’s funeral sermon, and a tribute to Mrs. 
Dwight by Rev. E. Y. Swift. 


THE REBELLION. 


Moorr’s Resetrion Recorp.+—The United States are just now 
making history, or rather the materials of history, so rapidly, that 





* Reminiscences of Benjamin W. Dwight, M. D. By his son, B. W. Dwienr. 
New York: Trow, Printer. 1862. S8vo. 

t The Rebellion Record: a Diary of American Events, 1860-62. Edited by 
Fraxx Moors, author of “ Diary of the American Revolution.” New York: G. 
P. Putnam. 

Companion to the Rebellion Record: a Supplementary Volume. Edited by 
Frank Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
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Mr. Frank Moore’s “ Rebellion Record,” with its monthly issue, 
cannot overtake the progress of “ American Events.” To the vol- 
ume of pulpit discourses, which we have heretofore noticed, it has 
been found necessary to add another Supplementary Volume, fill- 
ed with a variety of important documents, for which no room could 
be found in the regular series of numbers. In Part I of this 
volume we find, among other documents, the speech of John 
Bright, M. P., to his fellow-townsmen,” at Rochdale, England, 
December 4, 1861,—speeches of Joseph Holt and William Curtis 
Noyes, at New York, September 10, 1861,—Senator Sumner’s ora- 
tion, entitled “The Rebellion: it origin and mainspring,” and the 
stirring and effective speech of Daniel S. Dickinson, at Tunkhan- 
nock, Pennsylvania, August 10, 1861. We find in it, also, the 
speech of John 8S. Carlile, (now Senator in Congress from the hy- 
pothetical State of Virginia), delivered in the Virginia State Con- 
vention, March 7, 1861,—a speech which, with not alittle forcible 
reasoning against the madness and treason of secession, propounds 
incidentally, and by way of conciliating favor, the atrocious creed 
“that African slavery, as it exists in the Southern States, is essen- 
tial to American liberty.” What can be expected, at this crisis, 
from a Senator with such a profession of faith ? 

But in some respects the most interesting document in this part 
of the volume is the “ Letter to Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P.,” by 
our friend, Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, on “The United 
States and England: their international spirit.” Though written 
for publication in Great Britain, it is well suited to relieve some 
painful feelings which have been excited in this country by per- 
sistent misrepresentations on the part not only of the London 
Times, but of many other organs of British opinion. Dr. Thomp- 
son, writing as a witness, handles briefly but effectively three lead- 
ing topics. ‘1. The prevalent spirit of the people of the United 
States toward the people of England. 2. The social, political, and 
moral condition of the loyal States during this intestine war. 
3. The bearing of the war for the Union upon constitutional liberty, 
human freedom, and Christian civilization.” Should the progress 
of events produce a serious and lasting alienation of feeling be- 
tween these two great and free nations, the effect would be disas- 
trous to all human interests. 
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AmoneG THE Pines: or Soutn 1n Secession Trve.*—A well 
written narrative of a four weeks spent in South Carolina just be- 
fore the outbreak of the present rebellion. The reason for its 
publication is given by the writer. An important service had 
been rendered to him by a slave named Scipio, and when about to 
leave the State he asked the negro in what way he could express 
his gratitude. 

“T likes you, massa,”’ Scipio replied, the tears coming to bis 

eyes ; “I tuk ter you de bery fuss day I seed you, ’case I sup- 
pose,” and he wrung my hand till it ached, “ you pitied de poor 
brack man. But you caint do nuffin for me, massa; I doant want 
nuffin; I doant want to leab har, ’case de Lord dat put me har, 
arn’t willin’ I shud gwo. But you can do suffin, massa, for de 
poor brack man,—an’ dat ’ll be doin it for me, ’case my heart am 
all in dat. You kin tell dem folks up dar, whar you lib, massa, dat 
we’m not like de brutes, as dey tink we is. Dat we’s got souls, 
an’ intelligence, an’ feelin’, an’ am men like demself. You kin tel 
em, too, massa—’case you’s eddication, and can talk—how de poor 
wite man ’am hep’ down har ; how he’m ragged, an’ ages and 
ob no account, ’case de brack man am a slave. 
You’s seed dis, massa, wid your own eyes, an’ you kin tell? em on 
it; an’ you will tell ’em on it, massa ;” and again he took my hand 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks; “ an’ Scipio will bress you 
fur it, massa; wid his bery las breaf he'll bress you; an’ de good 
Lord will bress you, too, massa. He will foreber bress you, fur 
He’m on de side ob de poor an’ de ’flicted. His own Book say 
dat, an’ it am true; I know it, fur I feels it har ;” and he laid his 
hand on his heart, and was silent. 

I could not speak for amoment. When I mastered my feelings, 
I said, “I will do it, Seip; as God gives me strength, I will.” 

Reader, I am keeping my word. 

Written by one who calls himself a Conservative, an Old Line 
Whig, and a voter for Douglas, the book shows no trace of the 
bitterness which too often colors the accounts of more radical men. 
Personally, its representations are rather favorable to the slave- 
holder, and therefore the facts narrated show the system in even 





* Among the Pines: or South in Secession Time. By Epmunp Kirxe. New 
York: J. R. Gilmore, 532 Broadway. CharlesT. Evans. 1862. 12mo, pp. 310. 
For sale by T. H. Pease. Price $1. 
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darker colors. Appearing as a serial in the Continental, it has no 
doubt already been widely read, and is deserving of a more extend- 
ed circulation. 


Hon. Atrrep Ety’s Journau.*—The circumstances of the 
capture of Hon. Alfred Ely, member of Congress from Rochester, 
by the Confederate forces at Bull Run, are well known. The jour- 
nal of his confinement in the Tobacco Factory at Richmond for 
five months, until he was exchanged for Mr. Charles J. Faulkner, 
form a most interesting volume, throwing important light on the 
conduct of the war. He saw almost nothing of Richmond, and 
does not discuss the condition of affairs at the South, but in a 
sprightly style, full of details, he tells whatever occurred under his 
own eye during his dreary confinement in the confederate prison. 
As a member of Congress, he was a man of decided mark among 
all the captives, and at times was almost overwhelmed with calls 
from prominent Southerners, Governor Letcher, John C. Breckin- 
ridge, Minister Faulkner, and many more. He gives a statement 
of their conversation. He also relates the various contrivances 
of the prisoners of war to overcome the tedious monotony of their 
life. This volume makes no pretensions to literary elegance, but 

a political and historical narrative, it is of high value. The 
perusal has keenly impressed us with the privation, anxiety and 
distress which so many of our brave countrymen have been sub- 
jected to, and with deeper convictions than ever that the mon- 
strous enemy of our country must be thoroughly put down. 


Uprisines or A Great Propre.}—Mr. Scribner has issued a 
revised edition of Count Gasparin’s admirable volume on the ori- 
gin of the present war in this country. We have before heartily 
commended this work as the best exhibition of the “ Uprising of 
a Great People.” The revised edition contains a translation of 
Count Gasparin’s comments on the Trent affair, entitled, “A 
Word of Peace.” 


* Journal of Alfred Ely, a Prisoner of War in Richmond, Edited by Chas. 
Lanman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 12mo. 

+ Uprisings of a Great People. By Count A. pz Gasrarix. Second Revised 
Edition, N.G.C. Scribner. 1862. Price $2. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Lessons 1n Lire.*—The indefatigable Timothy Titcomb does 
not easily tire in offering to the public his pleasant and instructive 
moralizings. That the public does not tire in reading these mor- 
alizings is evident from the circumstance that this, his latest pro- 
duction, has already reached its tenth edition. Whatever our 
cheerful, humane and hopeful author writes, is marked by the same 
general characteristics of style, thought and feeling; characteris- 
ties which have justly made him one of the most popular of Amer- 
ican essayists. And yet he does not repeat himself, but each of 
his works is marked by distinctive peculiarities in accordance 
with the demands of his varying themes. It would be an interest- 
ing subject for the critical essayist to compare the peculiarities of 
the Country Parson and Timothy Titcomb. Each in his excel- 
lencies and defects is peculiarly English and American. 


Brown on Heatru.t—This is a delightful little book, written in 
a natural, sprightly style, and fitted to be interesting to many 
who do not belong to “the working classes.” Three out of 
the five sermons were delivered at a missionary station in Edin- 
burgh, and we are sure that the hearers must have been benefited 
by this clear and simple statement of the rules of health. The 
sermons are remarkable for their plain common sense, the writer 
being impressed with the idea that it is necessary to speak plainly 
to working people. And then without the slightest cant or pre- 
tension, he manages in a most adroit way to lead his hearers to a 
consideration of their spiritual well-being. The duties which they 
owe to their physician leads him most naturally to speak of their 
obligations to the Divine Healer of souls—the kindness and 
patience of their physician reminds him of the patience and long- 
suffering of their Heavenly Friend. The volume is characterized 
by the same quiet humor which has charmed so many readers in 
the “ Leisure Hours” of the author. 





* Lessons in Life. A series of Familiar Essays. By Tuvorny Trrcoms, author 
of “Letters to the Young,” “ Gold-foil.” Tenth edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1862. 12mo. pp. 344, 

* Health, Five lay sermons to working people. By Joun Brows, M. D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 16mo. 
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WorKMEN AND THEIR Dirricutties.*—This is another of the 
admirable works which have been written in England within afew 
years past in the interest of the lower and working classes of Great 
Britain. It is addressed particularly to workmen, and aims to 
benefit them by sympathy, instruction, and Christian counsel, and by 
enlisting the sympathy and codperation of the classes more highly 
favored. It takes a sound and Christian view of the relationship 
between the employer and the employed, points out the difficulties 
of both classes, and the errors into which they are apt to fall in 
their attempts to remedy them, and suggests the remedies of pa- 
tient forbearance, a clear understanding of each other’s interests, 
and especially the elevation of the suffering classes, in mental and 
moral culture. It deprecates the prevalent hostility between cap- 
ital and labor, and points out the ruinous folly of “ strikes,” as well 
as of all violent forms of remedy for real or imagined grievances. 
Those who have read “Ragged Homes, and How to Mend them,” 
by the same author, will be likely to be attracted by the volume be- 
fore us. The author shows a thorough understanding of her sub- 
ject, and a hearty sympathy with the class for whose benefit she 
writes. 


ANNvAL OF Screntiric Discovery.}—This annual has been so 
often noticed in these pages, and is so widely and favorably known, 
that we need not stop to remark now on its general character or 
merits. The volume for 1862 sketches the progress of science 
during the past year, and presents a record of the leading discov- 
eries and inventions pertaining to its several branches; as, for 
example, in Mechanics and the useful Arts, the various improve- 





* Workmen and their Difficulties, By Mrs. Bayty, author of “ Ragged Homes, 
and How to Mend them.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broad- 
way. 1861. pp. 235. 

+ Annual of Scientific Discovery: or, year-book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1862. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in Me- 
chanics, useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Zoolo- 
gy, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, ete. Together 
with Notes on the progress of Science, during the year 1861; a list of recent 
Scientific publications; Obituaries of eminent Scientific men, etc, Edited by 
Davin A. Wetts, A. M., author of Principles of Natural Philosophy, Principles 
of Chemistry, Science of Common Things, ete. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 
Washington street. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George S. Blanch- 
ard. London: Trubner & Co, 1862. pp. 415. 
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ments in ordnance, projectiles, naval architecture, and the other 
appliances of warfare. Such a record and reference book is indis- 
pensable to every one who would know something of the rapid 
advances which science is making at the present day, yet has 
neither opportunity nor leisure to consult the numerous volumes 
and periodicals among whick the facts lie scattered. A single 
illustrative cut is given under gunnery. A sprinkling of such 
illustrations throughout the volume would add greatly to its value. 
Fronting the title-page is a fine portrait of John A. Dahlgren, 
Commandant of the U. 8. Navy Yard, at Washington. 


Puysicat Tecunics.*—Many a teacher of Physical Science has 
felt the want of just such a manual as this. His institution is 
poor. It has no apparatus, or but little. He himself is zealous 
and enterprising—perhaps can handle tools—or at least, has arti- 
sans at hand, whom he can call to his aid; but he lacks a knowl- 
edge of simpler and cheaper forms of apparatus than the usual ar- 
ticles of the shops, and it may be, has neither time nor ingenuity 
to devise substitutes. Dr. Frick’s book is exactly what he needs. 
It tells him how to construct in the simplest forms and of the 
cheapest materials, and how to use in experimenting, a great vari- 
ety of apparatus adapted to illustrate the leading principles of Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, 
Magnetism, Electricity, and Heat. It is thus a guide-book, not 
only in the construction of apparatus, but in the methods of suc- 
cessful experimentation, and will be appreciated, not only by the 
lecturer and teacher but also by the amateur and the self-taught 
student. 

The work is a translation from the German edition of 1856, is 
clear in style, up to the times in science, illustrated by nearly 800 
engravings, and has that indispensable appendage of any book 
worth owning, an index. 





* Physical Technics; or Practical Instructions for making Experiments in 
Physics, and the construction of Physical Apparatus with the most limited means. 
By Dr. J. Frick, Director of the High School in Freiburg, and Professor of Phys- 
ics in the Lyceum. Translated by Joun D. Easter, Ph. D., Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Chemistry in the University of Georgia. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co, 1862. pp. 467. 





